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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition of this book has been out of print for a 
good many years. The second edition has been long delayed 
because I wanted to revise it thoroughly and bring it up-to-date, 

; and this I could not do so long on account of my various pre- 
occupation and absence from India. In this new edition more 
details have been added to the history and culture of South 


India, and some recent publications have been added to the 
Bibliography 


4 Bepin Pal Road 
Calcutta 26. 


R. C. Majumdar 
30 June, 1960. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This book is a revised and enlarged edition of my ‘“‘Qutline of 
Ancient Indian History and Civilisation" which was published in 
1927 and has been out of print since 1938. Constant demands for 
the book, ever since, showed that the object with which it was 
written, as explained in the preface, was more than fulfilled. 
Owing to a varicty of circumstances I could not bring out 
a second edition of the book during the next ten years. When 
at last I had some Icisure to take up tne work, I found that the 
book, in.its present form, has, to some extent, outlived its uti- 
lity, as there(are already several other works of the same nature 
in the ficld. At the same time I felt the necessity of a book 
on ancient Indian history and culture of a more advanced 
type, which would not only serve the needs of general readers 
but may also be used as a preliminary handbook by more ear- 
|. nest students who require a thorough grasp of the essential — 
facts and features before taking up specialised study in any 
branch of the subject. Incidentally I also kept in view the re- - 
quirements of the growing number of candidates for competitive 
Ch, NE in which ancient Indian history and culture is — 

A prescribed subject. Various personal references to me | 
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PREFACE 


that exist, like V. A. Smith's Early History of India, are either 
incomplete (dealing only with the political history) or out of 
date, and even for a rudimentary knowledge of the subject such 
students have to go through a large number of books, which 
they often find it difficult to select and also to procure. 

The additions and alterations which were found necessary 
to meet all these requirements proved to be so considerable that 
the new book could not, with due propriety, be regarded merely 
as a revised second edition of the old work. I have there- 
fore adopted a new title for this book, though considerable por- 
tions of the old one have been incorporated in it, and the general 
plan has not been materially altered. 

Among the more important additions may be mentioned 
the chapters on the prehistoric age, including the Indus Valley 
Civilization, more detailed account of the ancient republican 
clans and the various mediaeval local dynasties, specially those 
of the south, and the development of art and colonisation. 
Important changes, though much less extensive, have been 
made in chapters dealing with political theory and administra- 
tive system, as well as social and economic condition, and an 
entirely new section on coins has been added. Considerable 
other modifications and re-arrangements, involving re-grouping 
of chapters, have been made, and more copious footnotes and 
fuller bibliography have been added for the guidance of advanced 
students. Orr the whole the revision has been a laborious 
undertaking, and I have spared no pains to make this work 
useful not only to general readers but also to advanced students 
and candidates for competitive examinations. f 

It is hardly necessary to add that in dealing with ancient 
India I have used the geographical name to denote the whole 
country and ignored the present political division. But I have 
adopted some of the new spellings of geographical names intro- 
duced in Independent India, such as Gangà and Sindhu, for 
Ganges and Indus, except where they are used in adjective phrases 
like ‘Indus valley’ ; though, due to inadvertence, the old forms 
and spellings may occur here and there along with the new 
ones. In writing modern geographical and personal names, no 


diacritical mark has been used except to indicate long à. 











PREFACE TO 


“Outline of Ancient Indian History and Civilisation” 


This book is primarily intended for that gradually increa- 
sing class of readers who desire to possess a general but accurate 
knowledge of the history and civilisation of anciént India 
without going through a large number of texts and journals 
dealing with special branches of the subject., The necessity for 
such a book has long been keenly felt and its'absence has hampered 
the growth of a real interest in ancient Indian history among 
the educated public. 


This book may claim to be the first of its kind. For V. A. 
Smith's Early History of India, the only other book of this kind, 
confines itself merely to political history, while R. C. Dutt's 
“Ancient India," beside being voluminous, is absolutely unre- 
liable as regards political history, and is also considerably out 
of date in regard to other portions. It should not be supposed, 
however, that this book treads altogether a new ground, for 
the topics dealt with herein have been already critically 
discussed in special monographs or articles by learned scholars. 
My main work has been to make a critical study of these special 
treatises, to sclect and sift the material collected therein, and 
then, with their help, to draw up a comprehensive, intelligible 
and interesting picture of ancient Indian history and civilisation. 
The greatest difficulty has been in making a chotce as to 
what to retain and what to leave out. I have, above all, endea- 
voured to make the book a ‘readable’ onc, and have accord- 
ingly avoided all controversial topics, and abstruse discussions 
Of a technical nature which can only interest a few specialists. 
At the same time it has been my object not to ignore anything 
that is essential for forming a correct appreciation of ancient 
Indian history and civilisation. How far I have succeeded 
in stecring clear of these extremes and finding the much desired 
golden mean, it is for my indulgent readers to judge. 
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A few words may be said regarding some new features 
which I have tried to introduce in this book. In the first place, 
I have divided the ancient period into three broad divisions, 
and have arranged the subject-matter in strict accordance with 
these chronological limits. These are (1) From the earliest times 
to c. 600 B. C. (2) From c.600 B. C. to c. 300 A. D. (3) From 
c. 300 A. D. to c. 1200 A.D. 


This division not only follows the natural course of cul- 
tural development in ancient India (Vedic culture-Buddhism 
and Jainism-Neo-Brahmanism) but also facilitates  chronolo- 
gical treatment of broad cultural topies which do not admit 
of being dated within narrow limits. Take, for example, the 
Epics and Kautiliya Arthašāstra. While opinions vary as to 
their dates, probably few would demur to their claim to be 
considered as representative works of the second period named 
above. Similarly, literary works, while most of them cannot be 
dated even within approximate limits, can be placed, without 
much difficulty, in one or other of these divisions. 


Secondly, I have tried to write the history of India from 
a strictly historical and not from a European point of view, 
which has so long been the usual attitude. This does not, of 
course, mean that I have tried to exaggerate the glories or 
minimise the shortcomings of Indian culture. For the matter 
of that, I have not made a single statement in this book which 
is not supported by some kind of evidence. But what I really 
mean by “European point of view" may be illustrated by 

t two examples from V. Smith's book. His discussion of Alexar 
a der’s campaign occupies nearly one seventh of the whole book. 
Now, while the modern Europeans, who take pride in the reflec- 
L ted glory of Greece, may justly regard this topic as of absorbing 
interest, it can hardly claim greater importance in Indian his- 
tory than the invasion of Sultan Mahmüd, Tamerlane or Nadir 
I Shah. While V. Smith seems to take great pleasure in thus 
. describing at length the Greek conquest of India which demons- 
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a notion of what India always has been when released from 
the control of a supreme authority, and what she would be 
again, if the hands of the benevolent despotism which now 
holds her in its iron grasp should be withdrawn." 'These senti- 
ments, which are echoed in other books, are not only un- 
called for and misleading, but are calculated to distort the vision 
and judgment of modern readers. "Those who cannot forget, 
even while writing the history of ancient India, that they be- 
long to the imperial race which holds India in political sub- 
jection, can hardly be expected to possess that sympathy and 
broad-mindedness which are necessary for forming a correct 
perspective of ancient Indian history and civilisation. Euro- 
pean scholars have rendered most valuable service by way of 
collecting material for ancient Indian history and civilisation, and 
Indians must ever remain grateful to them for their splendid 
pioneer work. But they would hardly be in a position to write 
the history of India, so long.as they do not cast aside the assum- 


ptions of racial superiority and cease to regard Indians as an 
inferior race. 


Time has come when an attempt-should be made to write 
the history of India purely from the historical standpoint, 
untramelled by any Imperialistic or European point of view. 
I have constantly kept this in mind in writing this little book. 

Thirdly, I have not given an undue predominance to 
political history, but have devoted considerable space to reli- 
gion, literature, and other cultural aspects of ancient India. 
Dry details of political events, while essential to specialists, are 
not nearly so useful in forming a correct estimate of ancient 
Indian history and civilisation. 


While I have planned this small volume mainly as a 
handbook of historical information, I have also attempted 
to aid and stimulate further studies by touching upon many 
topics which are likely to awaken the interest of readers, and 
supplying, at the end, a bibliographical note for each chapter, 
I have not attempted to draw up an imposing ‘list of autho- 
rities’ which might have raised this book and its author in the 
estimation of a section of the public, but have merely con- 


tented myself with a list of such books as are necessary or 


would prove useful for advanced studies in different branches 
of The avec 











xvi PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


On account of various prc-occupations, I have not been 
able to devote as much time to this book as I wished, and 
I can only crave the indulgence of my readers for errors of 
omission and commission. Any shortcomings pointed out will 
be thankfully acknowledged and corrected if this book ever runs 
into a second edition. 


In conclusion I must express my heartfelt thanks to my 
pupil Mr. Praphulla Chandra Mukherji M. A. for having 
kindly prepared the Index. 


Ramna, Dacca. R. C. Majumdar. 
19th April, 1927. 
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INTRODUCTION 
I. Physical Characteristics 


India is bounded on the north by the Himālayas and on 
the south, east, and west by the open sea. On the north-east 
and on the north-west, ranges of hills connect the main chain 
of the Himālayas with the sea. 

India is thus naturally protected on all sides. It must not 
be supposed, however, that she was cut off from the rest of 

Natura the world by these formidable barriers. The 

boundaries Himalaya is the most inaccessible frontier that 

OF india nature has designed for any country, but even 
here, there are roads from Tibet to Nepal that have carried for 
ages not merely peaceful missionaries of culture and religion, 
but on rare occasions even formidable hosts of soldiers as well. 
Besides, there are mountain passes in the north-west which 
have served for ages as the high road of communication bet- 
ween India and the outer world. 

There are several passes across the Hindu Kush, and the 
most frequented route on this side of the hill range is the one — 
that runs along the valley of the Kabul river and then descends 
to Peshāwar, through the Khyber Pass, a winding and narrow 
defile over 20 miles long. Another well-known route runs 
from Herāt to Kandahār, and then descends to the Sindhu 
(Indus) valley through the Bolàn Pass. Another road from 
the west passes along the inhospitable Makran coast. Apart 
from invasions and immigrations unrecorded in history, in- 
numerable bands of colonists, merchants, and conquering 
hosts entered and left India through these passes in historical " 

times ever since the Aryans crossed the Hindu Kush about 
four thousand years ago. 

The north-castern chains contain a remarkable gap through 
which the Brahmaputra enters India, and it must have bcen 
frequented by people in all ages, though recorded instances 
are few and far between. The hills further south are covered 
with dense forests and it is difficult to cross them, but 
merchants, misssionaries, and sometimes even armed hosts are 


.known to have passed through them. 
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- PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 4 


The sea, too, has never operated as a barrier to the enter- 
prising Aryans, From early times they boldly plied the ocean 
and came into contact with islands and countries, both far and 
near. But as the navy in ancient days could hardly ever be 
a formidable instrument for aggressive purpose, India was 
practically secure against invasion from the sea. The natural 
frontiers of India thus gave security, but not immunity from 
invasions, and while they ensured definite individuality to her 
people by separating them from the rest of Asia by well-marked 
boundary lines, they never isolated them from the rest of the 
world. 

Within these frontiers India comprises an area of about 
fifteen hundred thousand square miles, and is thus equal in 
extent to the whole of Europe with the exclusion 
of Russia. Its coast. line extends for more than 
three thousand miles, and its mountain barrier is half that 
length. Its population numbers nearly four hundred millions. 

The physical features of the country are varied in charac- 
ter—there being inaccessible mountain heights, the highest 

on the face of the earth, low alluvial plains, high 


Arca 


India, ^  table-lands, wild forests, secluded valleys, as well 

* subcontinent, : 
AES not as arid deserts. It has the hottest: plains as well 
* acountry as the coolest hill resorts. The variety in physi- 


cal characteristics is only equalled by the -varicty of races, 
religions and languages, and it may be said, without much 
exaggeration, that India alone contains greater varieties of each 
of these than the whole of Europe. India cannot thus be looked 
— upon as a country in the same sense in which we apply the term 
to modern European countries like France or Germany. It 
| would be more rational to look upon it as a continent and its 
different provinces a$so many countries. Theterm sub-conti- 
nent, recently applied to India, is a happy designation, and 
it will be well to bear in mind the full significance of such a 
name while reading its history. To give an example, it will 
bc unreasonable to look for that unity in Indian history which 
the annals of a country like France or Italy afford. Such | 
unity may be expected only in kingdoms like : Magadha, Gaude. - x 
© Košala, Sürasena (Mathurā), Avanti, and Karņāta, cach — 
vnich i is equal im area and population to many of the — 
— The sea casi raka of India or a | ge art of H 
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INDIA A SUB-CONTINENT 3 


or of the kingdoms of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, and Italy. 
It should rather be compared to the large but ephemera! 
empires, established by those ancient States or brought into 
existence by the imperial ambitions. of Charlemagne, Charles 
V, Louis XIV, and Napoleon. 

Modern historians are never tired of emphasising the 
contrast between the peaceful empire established by the British 
Raj and unsuccessful efforts of the ancient Indians in that 
direction. They conveniently ignore the fact that in speak- 

— ing of ancient India they are speaking of a period 
ruc import . - 
ofthe above When time and space had not been practically 
eliminated by the modern discoveries of science. 
How physical characteristics influence history in this respect 
may be illustrated by onc example. The news of any riot in 
Southern India would reach the Government at Delhi in less 
than three minutes and an adequate military force could be 
despatched in an equal number of days. But if rebellion had 
occurrcd in that region in the days of Ašoka, the news would 
not have reached Pātaliputra in less than three months and 
at least double that period would have been necessary to send 
a requisite force. 

A clear recognition of these factors is of primary importance 
for a proper understanding of Indian history. Failure to do 
this has often vitiated the judgment of historians. They have, 
for example, inferred that the Indians were unenterprising 
and lacked military skill, because there are no records of their 
expeditions outside theirfrontiers. But the fact is ignored that 
the sub-continent of India, together with Further India, Indo- 
China and Pacific Islands offered too large afield for their mili- 
tary enterprise to tempt them outside its boundaries, The 
largest empires ruled over by the Egyptians, the Assyrians, and 
the Babylonians were less in extent than India, whose political 
boundaries in ancient times extended up to the Hindu 
Kush and the Helmand, together with its colonial empire in 
the east. The Persian and Roman empires, as well as the 
area over which Alexander gained his meteoric success, are 
equal to or only a little larger than this Greater India, while 
the empire of Louis XIV or of Napoleon is insignificant, 
compared to its whole extent. 

As regards the physical characteristics of the interior, 
the most noteworthy feature is the Central Highlands, 
a formidable barrier. which separates North India 
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4 PHYSICAL Ci ^45RACTERISTICS 
Physical from the Deccan. It is constituted by two 


fcatures of 
thc interior 


parallel ranges of hills, the Vindhya (including 
Bhanrer and Kaimur ranges) in the north, and 

Herr], the Sātpurā with the Mahādco and the Maikal 
hills in the south, separated by a narrow valley through which 
Aows the Narmadā. This river as well as the hills and dense 
forests in this region and Chotanagpur made communication 
extremely difficult, and hence a sharp distinction has always 
remained between the people of the north and the people of 
the south. The history of the two portions has also, generally 
speaking, followed independent courses, though at times they 
have been brcught into contact with cach other. 

The portion north of the Vindhya range contains fertile 
plains both in the east as well as in the west, with the desert of 

= Rājputāna intervening between the two. The 
Northern India olain on the west of the desert is watered by the 
Sindhu (Indus) and that on the east by the Ganga (Ganges) 
system. These two rivers and their tributaries served as easy 
means of communication and hence their banks were studded 
from very ancient times with flourishing seats of civilisation. 
The short space between the desert of Rājputāna and the 
chains of Himalaya is the only connecting link between these 
two plains and serves as an admirable defending ground against 
any army from the west which seeks to penetrate into the 
interior of Hindusthan..It was no mere accident that several 
battles which decided the fate of India were fought on the 
famous fields of Panipat and Talawāri in this region. 

The part of India lying south of the Central Hightands 
is a triangular peninsula which gradually narrows down almost 
to a point at Cape Comorin, the southern extremity of India. 
The two narrow coastal regions from the north-west and 
north-east, meeting at this point, are known respectively as the 
Malabar and the Coromandel Coasts, Although there are 
few good harbours, suitable for modern shipping, on either 
coast, there are safe anchorages for ships, particularly along the 
western coast, which served well the purposes of maritime trade 
to and from India. 

The coastal region on the west is a long narrow strip of wet 
lowlands flanked by a mass of steep and rugged hills, known as 
the Western Ghats, which rise abruptly to a height of two 


thousand fect in the north and gradually increasing in height, 
culminate at the Nilgiri with a peak more than 8,700 ft. 
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high. Here they are joined by the Eastern Ghats, a lower 
range of hills similarly running along the eastern coast. Leav- 
ing a gap immediately to the south, the Western Ghats 
continue as far as Cape Comorin, reaching even a greater height 
of more than 8,800 ft. in Anaimudi peak. This gap stretches 
about twenty miles from the north to south at a level of about 
a thousand feet above the sea-level, and affords an casy access 
from one coast to the other. 

Between the Western and the Eastern Ghats lies the broad 
Deccan Plateau sloping gradually from the west to the east. 
Its western brink, formed by the Western Ghats, looks like a 
gigantic wall of enormous height facing the Arabian Sea and 
running parallel to it at a distance which varies between fifty 
to hundred miles, though occasionally the margin is narrowed 
down to five miles or even less. The Eastern Ghats, however, 
fall down towards the Indian Ocean in gentler slope and the 
plain between the two is much wider than that on the west. 
The Krishna and its tributary the Tungabhadra divide the 
tableland into two parts, the Deccan and the South India 
proper, which have often played separate but important roles 
in history. The two other important river systems in this 
region are those of the Godāvarī in the north and the Kāverī in 
the south. 

The fertile plains of India, with easy means of irrigation, 
made it one of the richest agricultural countries in the world 
— Metallic ores, deposited in the soil, and huge 

of India timber forests stimulated industry and manulacture. 
Large navigable rivers and extensive sea-coasts, 

studded with good anchorages, developed inland and foreign 
trade and carried Indian preducts all over the civilized world. 
To crown all, gold, jewels, pearls, and various precious stones 
are found in abundance in the soil. AU these factors made 
India the richest country in the world. The wealth of India 
became proverbial and tempted greedy invaders from beyond 
the mountain passes. The fertility of the soil 

and dts effect. and the wcalth of the country were thus also 
indirect causes of her downfall and degradation. It has often 
been alleged that they were also direct causes, inasmuch as 
they enervated the people and made them an casy prey to 
foreign invaders. This is, howeverjenot so self-evident as has 
generally been assumed. Indian soldiers were often distin- 


 guished for bravery and hardihood and their defeat is generally 
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to be traced to cie causes of a different character. 

The wild and sublime beauty of nature, in which India 
is neculiarly rich, gave a philosophic and poetic turn to the 
Influence of Indian mind, and remarkable progress was made 
physical fea- jn religion, philosophy, art and literature. But 
rui vii e while easy means of livelihood favoured the 
the country. growth of these elements, the absence of a keen 
struggle with nature was detrimental to the development of 
that spirit of inquiry into the mysteries of nature which lead 
to the growth of positive science. In short, almost all the 
main peculiarities of intellectual development in India may 
be explained with reference to its physical environments. 
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H. Sources of Indian History 


i One of the gravest defects of Indian culture, which defy 
rational explanation, is the aversion of Indians to writing 
Absence of history. They. applied themselves to all con- 

history ccivable branches of literature and excelled’ in 
many of them, but they never seriously took to the writing of 
history. It is difficult to accept the view, too often maintained, 
that the Indians totally lacked the historical sense. This is 
discredited by th= few historical texts, local chronicles like 
those of Nepāl, Gujarāt, Kashmir, and other places, and a large 
number of inscriptions that have come down to us. Still the 
fact remains that th. Indians displayed a strange indifference 
towards properly recording the public events of their country. 

Rudiments of history are indeed preserved in the Purāņas 
and the Epics. We find lists of kings and sometimes, though 

Sources of Very rarely, their achievements, but it is impossi- 

history : bleto arrange them in chronological order without 
t: Literature extraneous help. References to historical events 
and traditions are also scattered in other books, and valuable 
information is thus obtained from the different branches of 
literature, both secular and religious, even from such books 
as the grammatical works of Panini and Patanjali. Biogra- 
phical works of great historical persons are, of course, of great 
value, and we are fortunate in possessing a number of them,such 
as Harsha-charita by Banabhatta, Vikramārikadeva-charita by Bilhana, 
Navasāhasārika-charita of Padmagupta, Rāma-charita of Sandh- 
vākara Nandi,  Bhojaprabandka by Ballala, Gaudavaho by 
Vakpatiraja, Kumárapála-charita, both by Jayasimha and Hema- 
chandra, Hammira-kduya of Nayachandra, Prithvirdja-charita by 
Chand-Bardai, and Prithvirdja-vijaya by an anonymous writer. 
There is only one historical work, properly so called, written 
by Kalhana in the reth century A. D. This is Rájatararigini 
which deals with the history of Kāshmir from the carlicst 
times up to the date of the composition of that work. It as- 
sumes, however, a regular historical form only from the seventh 
century A. D., the earlier chapters being a medley of confused 
traditions and fanciful imaginations. 

Like Sanskrit the Tamil literature is also of great value as a 
source for the history of South India. "The literature of the 
Šaūgam Age throws much light on the kings and States of the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Some court pocts chose 
their royal patrons as the heroes of their poems, a good illustra- 
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tion of which is furnished by the .Nandik-Kalambakam, with the 
Pallava king Nandivarman III as its hero. There are also a 
few works of quasi-historical nature such as the Aalirigattup- 
parani which has as its theme the invasion of Kalinga 
by Kulottujga I. Ottakkittan wrote three works on the 
three successive kings, Vikrama Chola, Kulottanga II, and 
Rájará;a II. 

But although the literary works, both in Sanskrit and Tamil, 
are of great help in forming an estimate of ancient culture and 
civilization of India, they do not go far enough in the recon- 
struction of the history of the country. Our knowledge in this 
respect was therefore very imperfect till the 19th century, when 
the genius and patient industry of a number of scholars, mostly 
European, conšiderably improved it with the help of evidences 
of quite a different character. Our present knowledge of Indian 
history is mainly based on these evidences, and it is therefore 
necessary to form a correct idea about them. 

The firstin point of importance is the archaeological 
evidence, It consists of coins, inscriptions, and other monu- 
ments of antiquity. The inscriptions, being con- 
— My temporary records of a rtliable character, have 
helped us most. They have furnished us with the names of 
kings, sometimes together with their dates and other necessary 
particulars; and have recorded many important cvents of 
history, The coins have preserved the names of additional 
kings and given us particulars about the locality over which 
they ruled, The monuments are undying witnesses of the 
artistic skill of ancient Indians and testify to their wealth and 
grandeur at different epochs of history. They also give us 
greater insight into the culture of the people than would be 
possible from a mere study of literary records. The excavated 
ruins of Taxila hold out before us a picture of the city-life in 
ancient India such as no. books could give. Sometimes the 
archacological excavations reveal unknown epochs of civiliza- 
tion such as that which flourishedin the Sindhu (Indus) Valley, 
to which reference will be made later. 


we are indebted to the foreigners. India figures in 
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The Greeks. who accompanied Alexander in his Indian 
campaign or who were subsequently sent as 
ambassadors to the courts of India, wrote detailed accounts of 
the country, and although these works are mostly lost, their 
Substance has been preserved in the accounts of later Greek 
writers. Special reference may be made to the Indica of 
Megasthenes, who lived in the court of Chandragupta Maurya. 
Two other important works are the Geography of India 
written by Ptolemy (about 130 A. D.), andthe Periplus of 
the Erythracan Sea, a valuable account of trade and maritime 
activities in India from the pen of an unknown Greek author 
who visited India in the second half of first century A. D. 

At a later period, Chinese travellers came to India in large 
numbers to collect religious books and visit the holy places. 
T. Ee of Buddhism. Some of them like Fa-hien (5th 

X C. A.D.), Hiuen Tsang (7th C. A. D.) and I-tsing 
(7th C. A. D.) have recorded very valuable accounts of contem- 
porary India. The Muhammadan traveller, Alberüni, who 
accompanied Sultan Mahmūd, made a careful study of the lite- 
The Muham. ‘ature, religion, and social institutions of India. 
madan, His memoir on India is a remarkable product of 
the age and throws a flood of light on the decadent period of 
Indian history. The Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, passed 
through some parts of S«. ith India on his way from China to 
Persia between A. D. 1292 and 1294, and has left a very 
interesting account of the social manners and customs of 
South India. 

By utilising all these evidences it has been possible to 
throw some light on the culture and civilization that flourished 
in India since the third millennium before Christ, and to 
construct an outline of political history from about the seventh: 
century B. C. to A. D. 1200. No doubt, details remain to 
be filled in to a large extent, but the success, so far achieved, 
encourages hope for the future. The chronology of all the 
royal dynasties, with the sole exception of the Kushāņas, has 
been fixed with tolerable certainty; the epochs of Indian 
eras have been determined; and thus a great deal of spade work 
has already been accomplished. The following pages are intend- 


ed to give a brief résumé of the results so far attained, and 
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they will also indicate the directionsin which our x | 
is deficient in the extreme. | vājā knowledge 
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From the Earliest Times to 600. B. C. 











CHAPTER I > 
The Prehistoric Age—Early Man and His Implements 


History is a record of the achievements of man. But, as 
in other countries, we possess very scanty data about the carly 
human settlers in India. It is now generally held that the 

— earliest traces of human beings in India are found in the 
Panjāb, in the region between the Sindhu and Jhelum rivers, 
and belong to the end of the First Inter-Glacial Period and the 
beginning of the Second Ice Age, i. e., about 500,000 years ago. 

Thisis proved by the discovery of large flakes 

embedded in boulder-gravels of this period in the 

Siwalik foot-hills and the plains in N. W. Panjáb, Punch, and 

Jammu. The continued existence of man in -the Second and 

Third Inter-Glacial as well-as in the Fourth Ice Age is similar- 

ly proved by the tools and implements—pebble tools, flake, 
and coral tools—used by him. Their findspots indicate new 
settlements in Rājputāna, Gujarāt, Upper Narmadā valley, 

Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa in North India, as well as n sarly the 

whole of Deccan and South India,—in short practically in 
every part of India except the great Indo-Gangetic plain. It 
is held by some that “Early Man” in India originated in 

South India, and migrated towards the Panjāb at the close of 

the First Ice Age. 
The rough stone implements, mainly of quartzite, used 
by men during this long period, show different varieties and 
T resemble the paleolithic tools in Europe. This 

— AES age in India ias therefore be called Psleclithio, 

a term derived from two Greek words meaning old stone 

(palaios —old ; lithos—stone). The men of this age belonged 

to a very primitive stage of civilization. They did not know 
the use of metals, and had no idea of cultivation. They pro- 
bably did not even know how to make a fire, and lived 
on fruits of trees and the animals and fishes which they „killed 
by means of their stone implements. They lived in natural 
caverns and never constructed houses or tombs of any kind. 
The culture which succceded the Paleolithic is named 

Mesolithic. Instead of quartzite the men used chalcedony 

bod and other silicate varieties such as jasper, chert, and 


Early Man. 
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— 14 EARLY MAN AND HIS IMPLEMENTS 
- Mesolithic bloodstone. The stone implements are, how- 
P: 5e ever, extremely small, only about an inch in 
? length, and the technique of making them is also different. 
These are known as microliths (Gk. micros=small) and found 


all over India. Themen who used them were, like their pre- 
decessors, primarily hunters and lived on the games of forests. 
But they also ate wild fruits and used other vegetable products 
ot the forest. Probably, ata later stage, they knew the art 
of making pottery. 

le The Mesolithic Age, asthe name implies, was really a 
| transitional (Gk. mesos=middle) period leading to the next 
distinctive phase of culture known as  Neolithic 
(Gk. neo—new). There was a greater variety 
oftools than in the preceding ages, and these 
| included celts, adzes, axe-hammers; chisels, mace-heads, pestles, 


Neolithic 
1 Age. 


* arrow-heads, flakes, saws, burins ctc. The material for the 
stone tools of this age was primarily fine-grained dark-green 
L trap, though diorite, basalt, slate, chlcrite, schist, gneiss, 


sandstone, and quartzite were also occasionally used. Unlike 
those of the preceding age, these tools, generally speaking, bear 
| unmistakable signs of polish, either all over the body or at the 
* ends. Many of these stone implements were ground, grooved, 
and polished, till they became highly finished objects of various 
forms, adapted to diverse purposes. The people who made 
them belonged to a far advancedstate of civilization. They 
made houses, domesticated animals, and cultivated lands. They 
knew the use of fire, made potteries, and constructed tombs, 
some of which have come to light in our days. They seem to 
have also bzen acquainted with the elements of the art of paint- 

1 

Asin the rest of the world, so in India, the Neolithic Age 
was succeeded by phases of culture distinguished by the use 
| of metals. Copper or bronze (an alloy of copper 
an — and tin) was the earliest metal known, and several 
š hoards of axes, swords, daggers, harpoons, and 
x — made of it have been found, mostly in the Gangā-Yamunā — 
zl Dm. This culture fiourished principally in North - idia, for * 

only a few gérer i — ools, an 
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f IRON AGE 


vessels have so far been recorded in South India. Itis generally 
assumed that the knowledge of iron is characteristic of a dis- 
ünctly later phase of culture, which is consequently known as 
the Iron Age. The transition is proved by megali- 
Iron Age. thic monuments i.c., structures made of large 
blocks of stone (Gk. megas= great), such as 
cromlech, cairns, and menhirs, which are widely distributed all 
over India. Some of these contain a mixed assortment of 
polished stone tools, carnelian beads, wheel-made pottery, 
d objects of copper, bronze, and gold, and iron slags. This shows 
that the change from one cultural phase to another was very 
gradual, and people did not altogether give up the old 
material or technique even when they came to know of new 
ones, 

With the Iron Age, we come to historical pericd. Until 
forty ycars ago, all that we knew of the culture of the Copper 
or Bronze Age was derived from the finds of tools, weapons, 
and ornaments. But the archaeological excavations at various 
sites in Sindh, Panjab, and Baluchistan have revealed exten- 
sive ruins of towns belonging to that age, and hence we know 
a great deal of this culture which will be described in connec- 
tion with the Sindhu (Indus) valley civilization. 














CHAPTER. II 
The Prehistoric Age — Race and Culture 
1. RACIAL ELEMENTS. 


One is naturally anxious to know something of the diffe- 
rent peoples who evolved the different cultures described in 
the preceding chapter. Unfortunately, it is not possible as 
yet to associate any particular race or group of people with any 
of them. All that we can do is first of all to ascertain the diffe- 
rent types or races of men, and then to correlate, as far as possi- 
ble, cach racial typ: with a distinctive cultural phas= described 
above. 

In order to determine the different races of men that 
settled in India, it is necessary to.analyse the physical features 


of her existing population. Such an analysis has not yet been 


properly made ; consequently, the results cannot be regarded 
as very satisfactory, and the scholars hold very different views 
on the subject. According to the most recent 
Six Racial authoritative view, viz., that of Dr. B. S. Guha, 
Elements, . a à 
no less than six racial clements have contributed 
to build up the population of India. 

t. Th“ Negrito, immigrant from Africa, is now all but 
extinct in India. A small group still survives in the Andamans, 
while traces of this race are found among the Kadars and 
Palayans of Cochin and Travancore, the Nāgās of Assam, and 
a few other tribes in India. 

2. The Proto-Australoids, who came from the west, form 
one of the basic elements of Indian population. By ádmixture 
with other elements, specially with th= Negritos who came be- 
fore, and the Mongoloids who came after them, they gave rise 
to Kol or Muņdā type, the Mon-Khmer type in Assam, Burma, 
and Indo-China, and various other primitive types now found 
in the islands of the Indian Archipelago and those of Mela- 
nesia and Polynesia. The speeches of these peoples, scattered 
in wide areas extending from Kashmir to Easter Island, belong 
to the same Family of Languages known as Austric. 

3. The Mongoloids are divided into two sub-groups. 
The  Paleo-Mongoloids are represented by tribes living in 
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Assam, Chittagong Hills, and the Indo-Burmese frontiers. 
The Tibeto-Mongoloids, a more pronounced and advanced 
Mongoloid' type must. have immigrated from Tibetin com- 
paratively later times into Sikkim and Bhutan. 

4. The Mediterranean pcoples, with different sub-types, 
all came from the west and spoke the Dravidian language, now 
represented by Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and Malayālam. 

5. 'The Alpine, Dinaric, and Armenoid, forming sub- 
groups of one physical type, probably came from Central 
Asia. 'They form main clements in the population of Bengal, 
Orissa, and Gujarāt, and are also found scattered in other 
parts of India, including South Indian Peninsula. 

6. The Nordic group who spoke the Aryan language, 
of which the earliest specimen is preserved in the Vedas. 

It must be noted that considerable admixture has taken 
place among these six types of humanity in order to give rise 
to the present population of India, and none of them is now 
found in a pure form. Further, all the peoples which resulted 
from the admixture ultimately adopted one or the other of 
the four distinct languages, viz., the Austric, the Tibeto-Chinese, 
the Dravidian, and the Aryan. Inother words, thetypes, 1 and 
5 have not preserved their own dialects. "This very fact, to 
which other arguments may be added, proves that the people 
speaking the same language do not necessarily belong to the 
same race, and vice versa; though, naturally enough, linguistic 
affinity is, oftener than not, the result of a common racial 
origin. 

It may be surmised that the Negritos belonged to the 
Palcolithic Age. But it is almost certain that the Proto-Austra- 
loids belonged to the Neolithic culture. A study of their lan- 
guage shows that they made rich contributions to the develop- 
ment of material civilization in India. Among various things we 
owc to them may be mentioned the cultivation of rice and some 
important vegetables, the manufacture of sugar from the cane, 
the weaving of cotton cloth, the usc of betel-vine, and probably 
also of turmeric and vermilion in life and ritual, and the prac- 
tice of counting on the basis of twenty. It has also been 
suggested that these people were the first to domesticate the 
clephant, and that the ideas of future life and transmigration, 
and many mythological and religious stories and notions of 
later times owe a great deal to them. 
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2. THE DRAVIDIANS 
. The Mediterranean peoples are generally, in popular 
usage, referred to as Dravidians, though properly speaking 
Dravidian is the name of the language spoken by them and 
has no ethnic significance. The Dravidian languages now 
form a solid bloc only in the Deccan and South India, but there 
are good grounds to believe that they were at one time fairly 
wide-spread all over North India. The Brahui speech in 
Baluchistan is the only Dravidian dialect in the north, and 
may be regarded as the sole surviving fragment of a vast fabric 
that has perished. 

An analysis of the oldest living specimens of the Dravidian 
language shows that the Mediterranean peoples who spoke 
them possessed a much higher degree of civilization than the 
Proto-Australoids whom they partially suppressed. They 

— introduced a city culture as opposed to the village 
ek ia culture of their predecessors, and they developed 

not only city life but also international trade. 'They 
had kings who lived in strong houses and ruled over small States. 
They probably knew the art of writing, though we are not 
quite certain about it. They believed in God and built temples 
for Him. They had laws and customs, and the system of marri- 
age was prevalent among them. "They knew most of the metals 
and planets, made pottery, boats, and ships, and were well 
acquainted with agriculture, spinning, weaving, and dycing. 
They delighted in war and fought with bows, arrows, spears 
and swords. Many of the Hindu religious ideas and prac- 
tices, particularly the system of worshipping images of gods 
with flowers, fruits, leaves, and water, are probably derived 
from them, and some well-known Hindu divinities may be of 
Dravidian origin. 

There is a general belief that a]l the best elements in Hindu 
rciigion and culture are derived from the Aryans, and whatever 
is lowly, degrading, or superstitious init represents the primi- 
tive non-Aryan element mixed up with it. This view is cer- 
tainly wrong, and we must admit that the Aryan rcligion, thou- 

ghts, and belicfs have been profoundly modified 

by those of the Proto-Australoids and Dravidians 
"Cukura with whom they came into contact in India. 
Though th« extent of their influence is not yet 

fully known, there is no doubt that they underlie the whole 
texture of Hindu culture and civilization, and their contribu- 
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tion to it is by no means cither mean or negligible. In some | 
respects, particularly in material civilization, the Dravidian = 
speaking peoples perhaps excelled the Aryans, and in any case 08, 
they must be regarded as partners of the Aryans in building f) 
up the grcat structure known as Hinduism. | | 














Copper Age. This is now generally called the Sindhu 
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CHAPTER. III 
The Sindhu (Indus) Valley Civilization 


All that has been said above regarding the culture of the 
carly settlers in India is based on what may be described as 
the linguistic paleontology, i.e., inference derived from a study 
of the oldest words in their current language. This is at best 
an indirect and very doubtful process, and cannot in any case 
supply a comprehensive and detailed picture. But in the 
absence of any visible memorials which can be definitely asso- 
ciated with these peoples, it is not possible to doanything more. 
Until about 40 years ago we had no such direct and positive evi- 
dence of the history and culture of India before the advent of 
the Aryans. Their literary works, known as the Vedas, gave 
us for the first time a comprehensive picture of the social and 
religious ideas as well as political and economic condition of 
India. It was inevitable in these circumstances that the his- 
tory of India should have begun for all practical purposes from 
this event, and the Aryan culture should have been regarded 


TM as the starting point in the delineation of Indian 
dūra a civilization. All this has been changed by an 

epoch-making discovery in 1922-23 A.D. In 
that year began the excavations of the ruins at Mohenjo-daro, 


a big mound situated in the Larkana district in Sindh, which 
in course of time revealed the remains of successive cities, the 
earliest of which can be approximately dated about 2700 years 
before Christ. Further excavations at Harappà in the Mont- 
gomery District, W. Pakistán, and various sites in Sindh and 
Baluchistān have proved the existence ofa great civilization in 
this region which may be described as chalcolithic (Gk. chalcos — 
copper) i.e., combining the characteristics of both Neolithic and 





Valley Civilization, for though it spread far beyond that valley, 
its most extensive remains have been found at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappā, both in the Sindhu Valley, and the largest num- 
"ber of sites, containing traces of it, are also in the same region. 
The discovery of this civilization has almost revolutionized: our 
conception of Indian history. Ata single stroke the antiqu 

of Indian civilization has been pushed back to 3000 B.C,, 
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not earlier still, and India mow ranks along with Sumer, Akkad, 
Babylon, Egypt, and Assyria as a pioneer of human civiliza- 
ton. 

It is impossible, within the short scope of this work, to 
give an adequate account of this ancient civilization in all its 
bearings, for which the reader may consult the big and monu- 
mental volumes on Mohenjo-daro and Harappā referred to 
in the Bibliography. Here, only a brief outline of its charac- 
teristic features must suffice. Unless otherwise stated, the 
description applies more particularly to Mohenjo-daro. 

As noted above, Mohenjo-daro contains the remains of a 
succession of cities, each built upcn the ruins of another, des- 
troyed by the inundation of tbe Sindhu or other causes. No 
less than seven different layers have been uncovered so far, and 
still more ancient ones may yet lie buried under the ground. ` 

Even the extant ruins show remarkable skill in town-plann- 
ing. ‘The streets, varying in width from 9 to 34 ft., were regu- 
larly aligned, sometimes running straight for half à mile. 
The principal streets were duly oriented to the 
points of the compass and intersected at right 
angles, dividing the city into square or rectangular blocks, each 
of which was divided lengthwise and crosswise by a number 
of lanes. In the carlier cities the buildings never encroached 
on these streets and lanes, almost each of which had a public 
well and lamp-posts at intervals. The city had an elaborate 
drainage system which opened into great culverts emptying in 
the river. 

The dwelling houses varied in size from a palatial building 
to one with two small rooms, showing the quarters of the rich 
and the poor. They were plain and devoid of architectural 
embellishments, the aim being to make a house comfortable 
rather than artistic. Most of the houses had a well, a bath- 
room anda good system of covered drainage connected with that 

"Houses — ^ of the street. All these as well as the main build» 
E . ings were made of well-made burnt bricks, which 
| — — preserved even to this day and would be 
— highly creditable even according to our modern 
standard. Sun-dried brick was used for foundations, and the 
roof was flat and made of wood. The rooms were arranged 
rcm ar was a special feature of the 
| the bove had an upper storey wi 


Town-planning 
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cal alignment in most of the buildings is marvellously accurate, 
showing that a plump-bob or a similar instrument was used. 
Of the larger buildings, othér than dwelling houscs, the 
most remarkable is the Great Bath measuring 180 ft. by 108 ft. 
" Thé bathing pool, 39 ft. long, 23 ft. wide, and 8 ft. 
Great Bath deep, occupies the centre of a quadrangle, surround- 
ed by verandahs with rooms and galleries be- 
hind them. A raiscd platform at each end with a flight of steps 
gave access to the pool. which could be filled and emptied by 
means of a vaulted culvert, 6 ft. 6 inches high. Near the Great 
Bath was a big granary originally 150 ft. by 75 ft. with massive 
constructior and provision of loading-facilities. 

The exact nature or object of the other public buildings 
cannot always be understood. A pillared hall, 80 ft. square, 
with long corridors and low benches, probably served as an 
Assembly room. Some other buildings were at first taken tó 
be temples, but this is now regarded to be very doubtful. The 
largest building at Harappā has been named Great Granary. 
It measures 169 ft. by 135 ft. and is divided into two blocks, 
with a passage, 23 ft. wide, between them, each block having 
six halls with five intérvening corridors. Harappà and a few 
other sites show strong fortifications of which only slight traces 
have been found at Mohenjo-daro. 

- The supply of food to the vast population of the city requir- 
ed extensive cultivation, of which some idea may be had by the 
large numiber of saddle querns. Specimens of wheat and bar- 

Food  . ley found in the ruins-prove that they were not 
—- . of the wild species and were regularly cultivated. 

Mr. ee was probably also grown, and the date-palm cultivation 
— . is proved by the stones found. In addition to these, the gene- 
^ ral diet consisted of other fruits, vegetables, milk, fish, and flesh 
of various animals, including beef, mutton, pork, and poultry. | 

No actual clothing has come to light, but to judge from the 
sculptured figures, the usual dress of both men and women 
consisted of two pieces of cloth; one resembling a dhoti cover- 

Dress ing the lower part, and an upper garment worn 
over the left shoulder and under the right arm n, 
. so as to leave.it free. Men wore long hair, dressed in various 
. ways, and women wore a fan-shaped head-dress which Girard 
the hair (and prevents us from knowing the method of ite dress- - 
| . ing). Both men Aaa eI. ediderat aia ai | 
|. ef gold, s ver er well-known metals, shell, — 
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Ornaments  faience with beads of semi-precious stones such 

as carnclian, steatite, agate, chalcedony, jasper, 
amazon, lapis lazuli, turquoise, amethyst etc. These were 
marked by a variety of designs and high technical skill. Men 
wore fillets, necklaces, finger-rings and armiets, while the 
women decorated themselves, in addition, with head-dress, car- 
rings, bangles, bracelets, girdles, and anklets. Materials for 
toilet and (vanity ?) cases for holding them, some of which are 
made of ivory and metal, prove that the ladics at Mohenjo- 
daro were not probably far behind their sisters of the present 
day in culture of beauty, and knew the use of collyrium, face- 
paint, and other cosmetics. Round metal rods for applying 
cosmetics, lip-sticks, bronze oval mirors, ivory combs ; of 
different shapes, some of which probably decorated the hair, 
and even small dressing tables have come to light at Mohenjo- 
daro and other sites. 

Furniture and utensils of various kinds and designs indi- 
cate a high degree of civilization with centuries of development 
behind it. Special mention may be made of pottery, some- 
times beautifully painted, which supplied numerous vessels 


for the kitchen ; querns, palettes and jar-stands . of 
stone; needles, awls, knives, axcs, saws, sickles and fish- 
hooks made of bronze or cop (the needles and 


Furniture and 
utensils 


awls also being made of ivory); chairs and bed- 
steads made of wood, stools of "witker-workdgmd 
mats of reeds; lamps of copper, shell and clay; pottery candle 
stick indicating the use of candles; pottery toys for children 
including whistles, rattles, and clay models of men, women, birds 
and animals (including those with movable limbs or made to ` 
climb up and down by means of a movable cord). Special 
interest attaches to the toy clay carts, as they are the carliest 
specimens of whecled vehicles so far known.  Marbles, balls 
and dice werč the favourite games, and among other pastimes 
may be mentioned hunting, bull-fiphting, trapping of birds 
and fishing. Bullock carts of the common type, with or without 
a gabled roof, formed the chief conveyance, though a copper 
specimen found at Harappā resembles the modern Ekkā with 
a canopy. Scales with regular pieces of weight, as well as 
slips of shell with marks of linear measurements, indicate that 
regular units of weight and length were in use. 

There were numerous and varied types of weapons of 
Sah such qe 236, spcat, Sagger, bow, arrow, mace, sling, and 
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Weapons sword, made generally of copper or bronze, as well 

as shield and scale of armour. Among thc tools 

and implements special importance attaches to toothed saws 
which were unknown in the ancient world. 

Among industrial arts and crafts, spinning of wool and 
cotton scems to have been very popular both among the poor 

- and the rich, for the whorls made of cheap as 
e indo Arts well as costly materials have been found. That 
and Crafts . s 
i the dycing of. the fabrics was well-known 
is proved by the actual find of dyers’ vats. Five whecl- 
made wares of various shapes and designs show the high 
development of potter's art. 

The representation cf ship on a scal indicates maritime 
activity, and there is enough evidence to show that the peoples 
of the Sindhu Valley carried on trade not only with other parts 
of India but also with Sumer and other famcus centres of 
culture in Western Asia, and probably also with Egypt and 
Crete, 

ve 
| Human and animal figures have been found in large num- 
Some of the animal figures, and specially those en- 
d on the numerous scals, show a high degree of technical 
skill and artistic ability. Some of the seals 
have been regarded as  mastcr-pieces of 
engraver’ sart. That the artists in the Sindhu Valley excelled 
in making human figures also, is proved by two small statues 
discovered at Harappa. For accuracy of anatomical details 
x combined with delineation of feeling and movement, they 
P fully deserve to-be ranked as a high class of art. Some 
European critics have even gone so far as to say that "for pure 
simplicity and fceling nothing to compare with this masterpiece 
was produced until the age of Hellas." we 
The seals, mentioned above, may be reckoned among 
i the most valuable finds at Mohenjo-daro. They. have been 
Bea found in all the different strata and number Dee 
than two thousand. They are usually or 
. oblong and made of ivory, faience, and steatite. Some 
— scals are engraved with figures and some designs w 
N: must have been a sort of pictorial writing. tout J 
tions are found engraved on copper-table | with hur 
iu fae. pice Paris ss 
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was known, though in a rudimentary stage. The writing was 
generally from right to left, but in a few cases in the opposite 
direction. Where there was more than one line the direction 
is boustrephedon. 

The figures on the seals are mostly those of animals such 
as unicorn, bull, elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, the gharial and 

— the antelope. 'The commonest animal is the 

unicorn with a single protruding horn.There were 

besides mythical animals of composite nature, trees, and human 

figures, both male and female. No satisfactory explanation 

has yet been offered of the nature and object of these seals or 

the uses to which they were put, This probl-m cannot be 
solved until the inscriptions on them are deciphered. 

There can be hardly any doubt, however, that some of 
these seals had w religious significance. Though, in the ab- 
sence of written texts, we cannot say much of the religious ideas, 
beliefs, and practices of the pcople, the seals, images, and the 
figures enable us to throw some light on the subject. 

The worship of Female Energy in the shape of Mother 
Goddess is proved by the discovery of a number of semi-nude 
female figures, with elaborate head-dress and collar 

— (somctimes with a necklace and check-cones), 
but wearing only a girdle or band round the loins, 
Such figurines have been found in many other centres 
of ancient civilization in Western Asia, and the cult of 
Mother Goddess was very popular among the primitive people 
everywhere in the world. The scenes depicted on some seals have 
been taken to represent sacrifices of human beings and animals 
before this Goddess. yi 

Among the male gods the most remarkable figure is that 
of a deity, scated on a throne with legs crossed in the fashion 

C Of a yogi. He wears a horned head-dress, a pecto- 
fal round the neck, atīd a number of bangles. 
He has three faces, though there may be the idea of a fourth, 
which is, of course, invisible. He sits, with fents erectus, sur- 
rounded by a number of animals such as tiger, buffalo, and 
rhinoceros, with a deer under the seat. Many scholars regard 
him as a representation of God Šiva, for the latter is described 
as trimukha (three-faced), pasupati (lord of animals) and mahd- 
ogin (the great ascetic). They further urge that this god, origi- 
nally unknown to the Aryans, was later borrowed by them 
from the people they met in India, a view also held on other 
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grounds long before the discovery of Mohenjo-daro. This 
vicw is not, however, shared by all. 
The cult of Siva is proved not only by other seals, with 


figurcs of this god, but also by the discovery of a large number 
of conical and cylindrical stones which can only 
Liühga be regarded as phallic symbols or lirigas, as 


some of them are only too realistic representations 
of the same. The worship of yoni, or the female symbol of gene- 

: ration, has also been inferred from a number of small stone 
representations, though the cult scems to have been less popu- 
lar than that of the (nga. 

There are unmistakable representations of the worship 
of both animals and trees (or the spirit dwelling therein), the 

unicorn and the Pipal tree being regarded as the 

 Wonhip of most sacred. Some have inferred the prevalence 

trees and of the worship of fire and water also, but the evi- 

animals dence in support of it ` is very meagre. The re- 

presentations of svastika and the wheel on some 

seals have been taken to refer to the worship of the sun whose 

symbols they are supposed to be. The figure of a deity with 

a hooded cobra over the head shows the prevalence of the 
Nāga cult. 

Among semi-religious customs, three distinct ways of the 
disposal of the dead may be inferred from the finds of skeletons 
and urns. Sometimes the dead body was buried, and furni- ` 

. ture and offerings were placed in the grave. Sometimes th 
Beia dead body was first exposed in order to be devoured by birds 

— — and beasts (as is he custom of the Pársis), and thenthe bones 
(ew ` were collected and placed in an urn with a number of small 
vessels, balls, beads etc. A third method was to burn the body . 
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De cT. The details given above are sufficient to convey ` an idea ` 
|. Of the general nature of the splendid civilization that flourished 
^t Mohenjo-daro and Harappā. But this civilization was by 
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daro. Traces of this culture have also been found in various 
sites in Western India as far south as the Valley of the „Narmadā 
river, in Western Sindh, and even further west, in Northern and 
Southern Baluchistàn. 

The discovery of pictographs, beads, and other objects, 
exactly similar to those in the Sindhu Valley, proves the in- 
fluence of this culture, castward in U. P. and Bihār as far as 
Patna, and northward as far as Ambala district. Future dis- 
coverics may prove its extension almost all over Northern 
India. y 

How such a great culture and civilization could vanish 
without leaving any trace or even memory behind it, is a pro- 

blem that cannot be solved at the present state of 
Its influence Gur knowledge. But it may be regarded as cer- 
upon Aryan A : š : | 
— tain that it exercised great influ nce over the’ 
later development of culture and civilization in 
India in almost all its branches. There is enough evidence ^ ` 
to indicate that some of the fundamental conceptions of Hindu- 
ism are derived from this culture, and it is not unlikely that 
the Indian script and punch-marked coins, as well as many 
arts and crafts in later Indra, are greatly indebted to the same 
source. On the whole it is now being gradually realized that 
the present civilization of India is not merely a development 
of the Aryan civilization, as has so long been. generally held, 
but that it is a composite product resulting. from the fusion of 
several cultures in which the contribution ofthe Sindhu Valley | 
Civilization must ne regarded as an important factor. 2 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Aryans . 


We possess hardly any definite information about the 
people or peoples who originated and developed the great 
civilization described in the last chapter. This is the reason 
why it is named after the region where it flourished. 

A scientific examination of the human skeletons and skulls 
found at Mohenjo-daro shows that the individuals represented 

by them belonged to four distinct racial types, viz. 


—— the Proto-Australoid, Mediterranean, Alpinoid, 
Valley Civili- and Mongoloid. But as the number of skeletons 
zation cxamined is very few, we cannot arrive at any 


' definite conclusion about the racial composition of 
the people at large who built up the culture and civilization 
described above. There are widely different views on the 
subject, and we can only briefly refer to a few of them. 

The most widely accepted view is that the authors of the 
Sindhu Valley Civilization were Dravidians, i.e., of the Medi- 
terrancan type referred to above. There is no doubt that 
this civilization closely resembles what we may derive from 

a study of the later Dravidian languages and the 
aco JE people speaking them. This view would mean 

Sulti that the Sindhu Valley civilization, flourished 
long before the Aryans came into India. Sir 
John Marshall and others independently arrived at the 
same conclusion by a comparison of this civilization 
with that depicted in the Rigveda. The presence of Siva- 
image and itriga, the absence of horse, and the worship of icons 
prove in their opinion that the Sindhu Valley civilization was 
quite distinct from, and earlier than, the Aryan civilization 
represented in the Rigveda; for the latter lays great stress on 
horses, both in secular and religious life, regards the Šiva-liriga “ 
with contempt, and knows no images of gods and goddesses. 
The importance of Mother Goddess in the former is also a 
notable distinction, for the female deities play noimportant part 
in the Rigvedic pantheon. Some scholars, however, do not 
rte ul dt They regard the Vedic — as 
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basis of skeletal remains, that the Aryans formed part of the 
diverse population of Mohenjo-daro.* 

This brings us to the question of the dates of these two 
civilizations. The discovery of seals of the Sindhu Valley type 

in Western Asia, in strata of known date, seems to 
Relative carry their date back to 2500 B. C. Even on 
antiquity of other grounds the later settlements of Mohenjo- 
the two daro have been referred approximately to the 
same date. As already seven layers of buildings 
have come to light at Mohenjo-daro, and probably some still 
earlier layers remain hidden under the sub-soil water, we must 
allow a pretty long time for the growth and development 
of this civilization. This, according to the generally accepted 
view, may, therefore, be approximately referred to the period 
3000-2500 B. C. There is, however, a tendency among modern 
scholars to push down this.date by about 500 years. 

On the other hand, in the opinion of the majority of 
competent scholars, the Rigveda could not possibly be older 
than 2000 to 1500 B.C.* Although this text must have been 
composed after, possibly long after, the Aryan immigration 
into India, still that event can hardly be placed much carlier 
than 2500 to 2000 B. C. From this point of view also the Sin- 
dhu Valley civilization probably flourished before the Aryans 
migrated to India. 

Without being dogmatic in any way, and fully admitting 
that no definite or final conclusion is possible at the present 
state of our knowiedge, we may provisionally accept the view 
that the Sindhu Valley civilization represents the Dravidian 
culture, and its authors belonged to the racial type commonly 
referred to as Dravidian. On this basis the history of this period 
may be hypothetically reconstructed somewhat as follows : 

About five thousand years ago, or even somewhat earlier, 
a new race of Mediterranean type entered India from the West 
and occupied large parts of India (including Baluchistān). 
This people, who later came to be called Dravidians from the 

name of their common language, developed a 
The Aryans high degree of civilization and. founded many 
important cities. About 2000 B. C., or a few 
centuries later, a new race of fair complexion, speaking 


a. The date of Rigveda bas been discussed in Chapter V. 


i. Cf. ABORI, XVIII. 385-95. 
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language, and generalty, though not correctly, designated as 
Aryans or Indo-Aryans, gradually advanced from the north- 
west, across the Hindu Kush mountains, and entered India 
through Afghanistan. The Dravidians naturally resisted the 
new-comers with all their might, and a fierce and protracted 
struggle ensued. It was not merely a struggle 
between two nationalities, but a conflict between 
two types of civilization. The Dravidians had 
— to fight for their very existence, and there 
are several passages in the Rigveda which indicate the 
Severity of the struggle. but all in vain. History has 
repeatedly shown that the peoples, born and brought up 
for gencrations in the genial soil of India, are no match 
for the fresh hardy mountaineers of the north-western 
regions who poured into the country at irregular 
intervals. The Dravidians proved no exception to the rule. 
They put up a brave fight, and laid” down their lives in 
hundreds and thousands on various battle-fields, but ultimately 
had to succumb to the attacks of the invaders. The Aryans 
destroyed their castles and cities, burnt their houses, and 
reduced a large number of them to slaves. 

The hard-won victory enabled the Aryans gradually to 
occupy the whole of the Panjab, and ultimately to conquer the 
greater part of Northern India. The vanquished natives, the 
Dravidians as well as the remnants of their predecessors, 
mostly submitted to them, and became the Dāsas; but large 
bodies of Dravidians found shelter in the south, and their des- 
cendants still use the languages known as Tamil, Telugu, Kan- 
- nada, and Malayalam. Some of the other tribes retreated 


Their struggle 
with the Dra- 
vidians. 


Miokarda the north, south, and east, amd maintained a preca- 





rious existence in hills and forests. "Their descendants, the 

Kols, Bhils, Gonds, and many Himālayan tribes, are still to 

be found in the fastnesses to which their ancestors were driven 
by the Aryans about four thousand years ago. 

The Aryans, who thus obtained a footing on Indian soil, 

* had a previous history. They belonged to a 

the Pod, emm very ancicnt stock of the human racc, and lived 

for a long period with the forefathers of the Greek, 

the Roman, the German, the English, the Dutch, the Scandi- 

navian, the Spanish, the French, the Russian, and the Bulgarian 

nations. "This is best shown by the fact, that — some words, 

(denoting csential ideas o£ a aivilized. man, are still used in 
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common by their descendants, although removed from one 
another by hundreds of miles and thousands of years. "Thus 
the Sanskrit words pitar and málar are essentially the same as 
pater and mater in Latin, patér and  métér in Greek, father 
and mother in English, and vater and mutter im German, 
all denoting the most notable of the earliest notions 
of mankind viz., that of the parents. The community of lan- 
guage had led many scholars to suppose that the Aryans, who 
conquered India, belonged to what may be called the parent 
stock of the many nations named above, famed in thc ancient 
and the modern world. This is not, however, a very logical 
conclusion, for the community of language does not necessarily 
prove the community of blood. The Bengali language, for 
example, is mow spoken by people of diverse races. The 
only certain conclusion, therefore, is that the forefathers of 
all these nations lived for long in close intimacy at a certain 
region. The locality of this region and the time when the diffe- 
rent groups of people separated, are alike uncertain and sub- 
jects of a keen and- protracted controversy. 1 The general view 
is, that they lived somewhere in Central Asia or South Russia. 
But some would place them still further north, in the Arctic- 
regions, while others locate them in the area now occupied by 
Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia. 

Anyhow one or more of these groups separated from the 
rest, and proceeded towards India. In course of time, some of 
them settled in the provincē now known as Persia, and deve- 
loped a civilization of which distinct traces are still to be seen 
among. their descendants, the Pārsis of the present day. The 

clans crossed the Hindu Kush and occupied the 
Panjāb after IMS: away the Dravidians as has already cen 


narrated. I tē. 


1. A vast literature has grown up on the question of the original home 
of the Aryans, their migration and cognate ions. The-earlier views on 
this subject are summarised in Muir's “Original Sanskrit Texts", Vol, II. 

. For the modern views, Cf. articles on ‘Aryan’ and ‘Indo-European 
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a In conclusion it must be mentioned that some Indian 
= scholars do not accept the view that the Aryans came from 
L outside. They regard them as indigenous people of India, 
K: somc scctions of whom gradually migrated to the different parts 
E Ls of Asia and Europe. The Grecks, Romans and other peoples, 
ag speaking Aryan languages, were the descendants either of these 
P peoples or of others upon whom they imposed their language 


£ by conquest or more peaceful means,' This view, however, 
i: presents too many difficulties and is not accepted by many 
* Indians or anybody outside India. 
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CENTRAL UBRARY. 


CHAPTER. V. 
The Vedas 


Before proceeding with the history of the Aryans in India, 
it will be well to give a short account of the Vedas, their sacred 
literature, as practically everything we know about them is 
derived from this source alone. But even apar from this, there 
are other reasons why we should give a prominent place to 
the Vedas. They form the oldest literary works not only of 
the Indo-Aryans, but of the entire Aryan group known as the 
Indo-Germans, and, as such, occupy a very distinguished place 
in the history of the world-literature. Besides, for more than 
three thousand years, the Vedas haye been looked upon as re- 
vealed words of God by millions of Hindus, and have formed 
the basis of their culture and” religion amid continual changes 
and successive developments, 

The word “VEDA” means “knowledge”, “knowledge 
par excellence, i.e., the sacred, spiritual knowledge." It does 
not signify either any individual literary work 
as the “Koran,” or even a collection of definite. 
number of books arranged ata particular time, 
such as the Bible or the Tripitaka. It is a mass of literature 
which had grown up in course of many centuries and was 
orally handed down from generation to generation. It con- 
sists of three successive classes of literary productions, to 
each of which belonged a number of single works, some of 
which still exist, but many have completely disappeared. 

These three classes are :— " 

1. The Sarnhitās or Mantras. As the name signifies, - 
these arc collections of hymns, prayers, charms, litanies, and 
sacrificial formulas. 

II. The Brāhmaņas. These are massive prose texts 
which contain “speculation on the meaning of the hymns, 
give precepts for their application, relate stories of their origin 
in connection with that of sacrificial rites, and explain the secret 
meaning of the latter. In short, they form a kind of primitive 
theology and philosophy of the Brahmanas.” 

III. The Áranyakas and Upanishads, These are partly 
included in the Brahmanas or attached thereto, and partly 


The Vedic 
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exist as separate works. They embody philosophical medi- L 
tations of the hermits and ascetics on soul, God, world, and | 
man. 

A large number of Sarmbhités must have existed among x 
the different schools of priests and singers. But many of them 
arc only different recensions of one and the same Samhita. | 
There are, however, four Sarihitās, which are notably differ- | 
ent from onc another, and each of which has reached us in 
several recensions. These are :— 

t. The Rigveda Samhita—A collection of hymns. 

, 2. The Atharvaveda Samhita—/ ‘collection of spells and 
harms. | 

3. The Sāmaveda Samhità—.4 collection of songs mostly 
taken from the Rigveda, 

4. The Yajurveda Sarnhitā —A collection of sacrificial 
formulas. (There are two distinct forms of this Samhita vfz., 
the Sahmhitās of the Black Yajurveda and the Samhitàs of the 
White-Yajurveda, - 

These four Samhitas have formed the basis of four different 
Vedas, and every work belonging to the second and third classes 
of Vedic literature viz., the Bráhmanas, the Aranyakas and 
the Upanishads, is attached to one or other of these Sarhhitās, 
and is said to belong to that particular Veda. "There are thus 
not only Sarhhitās, but Brāhmaņas, Āraņyakas, and Upanishads 
ofthe Rigveda, and the same thing holds good with regard to 
. the other three Vedas. Every single work of this vast literature 

belongs to the category of Veda, and the authorsof these works 

are always referred to as *'Rishis' or sages. Sometimes, the names 

of thesc Rishis or sages denoted not so much an individual as 

a group, and thus the hymns attributed to Višvāmitra, for 

- example, were probably | composed not by a single individual 

of that name, but by various members of his family or school. M 

| f ltmay be noted that women and people of the lowest classes "d 

o» of society arc mentioned às composers of some of these 
aT hymns. x 

»  . Although the hymns are attributed to these Rishis, pious- 

A Hindus have always laid stress upon their divine origin. They ` 

= maintain that these hymns were gai — th c sages | 
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or sacred poets to whom they are ascribed, are known as 
maniradrashtā, i.. inspired seers who saw or received 
the mantra by sight directly from the Supreme Creator. These 
ideas about the sanctity of the Vedas have ever formed the car- 
dinal doctrines of Hinduism, and no religious sect that refuses 
to subscribe to them can have any legitimate place within 
its fold. 

Besides the revealed literature, described above, to which 
alone the name Veda may be properly applied, there is another 
class of works which, strictly speaking, belong to the Vedic 
literature, but which cannot claim to be ranked in that cate- 
gory, asits authorship is ascribed to human beings. «These 
are called Sütras or Vedāngas. 

There are altogether six Vedangas. This does not meam 
six distinct books or treatises, but merely six subjects, ‘the study 

of which was necessary either for the reading, 

Vedāngas the understanding, or the proper sacrificial cm- 

ployment ofthe Veda.” "These six subjects arc 

$ikshà (pronunciation), Chhandas (metre), Vyākaraņa (gram-- 

mar), Nirukta (explanation of words), Jyotisha (astronomy ),, 

and Kalpa (ceremonial). ‘The first two are considered neces— 

sary for reading the Veda, the two next, for understanding it, 
and the last two for employing it at sacrifices." 

These topics were originally dealt with in the Brāhmaņas 
and Áranyakas, but, later on, separate text books were written 
on each of them. These texts were written in a very peculiar 
style. They consisted of a series of extremely concise formulas 
called Sütras, which in point of brevity may almost be com- 
pared to Algebraic formulas. From this fact the texts are also 
called Sūtras. These were, however, mostly composed in later 
periods and will be dealt with ina later chapter. 

What has been said of the Vedangas applies equally well 
to another class of literature, catled the Upavedas or subsidiary 

| Vedas, dealing with secular subjectsisuch as medi- 

The Upavedas cal science (Ayurveda), military science (Dhanur- 

veda), music (Gandharvaveda), art, architecture and analogous 
subjects. 

Having given a general description of the Vedic literatur e; 

| we may now proceed to give a short account of 
Detailed accou- the more important individual works, the com- 
Literature. position of which may be roughly placed during 
the period under review. | 
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THE VEDAS 
I. The Rigveda. 

A. The Samhitās. Of the various Sarhhitās of the Rig- 
veda, only onc has rcached us, viz., that belonging to the Šākala 
School. It contains 1028 (according to some 1017) sūktas 
(hymns), divided into ten mandalas and again in eight ashfakas. 
This Sarnhitā is the earliest work in the Vedic literature, but 
īts different portions must have been composed at different 
ages, and put together at a subsequent date. The oldest hymns 
occur in mandalas 2-7, each of which is ascribed to a family of 
priests, viz. Gritsamada, Višvāmitra, Vāmadeva, Atri, Bharad- 
vāja, and Vasishtha. The ninth mandala is a collection of 
all the hymns addressed to Soma which were originally included 
in the other mandalas. The first and tenth mandalas are the 
latest additions, although they contain many old passages. 

"The Samhita contains hymns addressed to various deities. An 
idea of their poctical beauty and general nature may be 
gathered from the specimens given at the end of Chapter VI. 
Besides, the Samhita throws a flood of light on the early life 
of the Aryans, which will be discussed in detail in Chapter VI. 

B. The Bráhmanas. There are two Brāhmaņas belong- 
ing to the Rigveda; The first, the Aitareya Brāhmaņa, is tra- 
ditionally regarded as the work of Mahidāsa Aitareya. It 
deals principally with the great Soma sacrifices and the diffe- 
rent ceremonies of royal inauguration. The second, the Kau- 
shitaki or Šānkhāyana"Brāhmaņa, deals not only with the Soma 
but also with various other sacrifices. 

C. The Āraņyakas and Upanishads. To the Aitarcya 
Brāhmaņa belongs the Aitareya Āraņyaka, which includes 
the Aitareya Upanishad. The Kaushītaki Brāhmaņa contains 
Kaushītaki Āraņyaka, a portion of which is known as the Kau- 
shītaki Upanishad. 
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Jf. The Atharvaveda, 

A. The Samhità is known to us in two recensions, the 
Saunakiya and Paippalāda, but the latter is very imperfectly 
known. The Šaunakīya recension contains 731 (according to 
some 760) hymns, divided into 20 books. The last two or three 
books seem to be later additions. The Sarhhitā contains many 
verses which occur in the Rigveda. It deals mostly with charms, 
magic, and spells, by which one could overcome demons and 
enemics, win over friends, and gain worldly successes, For ` 
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ture for a long tims. It preserves many old popular cults and 
superstitions. : 

B. No ancient work of the Brahmana class, belonging 
to Atharvaveda, is known. The Gopatha Brahmana, although 
classed asa Bráhmana, really belongs to the Vedanga literature, 
and is a very late work. 

C. There are three Upanishads, viz. 

(1) The Mundaka Upanishad. 

(2) The Prašna Upanishad. 

(3) The Māņdukya Upanishad. 

All these are comparatively late works. 


III. The Sdmaneda. 

A. The Puranas refer to thousand Sarnhitās of the Šāma- 
veda. But only one has reached us in three recensions, viz., 
the Kauthuma current in Gujarat, the Jaiminiyain the Car- 
natic, and the Ranayaniya in the Maratha country. It con- 
sists ofa collection of hymns, which were sung by a particular 
class of priests, called Udgatar, at the Soma sacrifices. These 
hymns are 1810, cr omitting the repetitions, 1549 in number, 
but all of them, with the exception of 75, are taken from the 
Samhita of the Rigveda. The 75 verses, which are not found 
in that Samhita, occur partly in other Sarhhitās, and partly in 
different Brāhmaņas or other works on ritual. These texts 
were, however, merely used for the melody, which was all- 
important for the followers of the Samaveda. Thus while the 
Sāmaveda is very important for the history of Indian music, 
and throws interesting light on the growth or sacrificial cere- 
monies, its value as a literary work is practically nil. 

B. Brahmanas. 

(1) The Tāņdya-mahā-Brāhmaņa, also called  Pancha- 
visa (i.e. consisting of twenty-five chapters), is one of the 
oldest and most important of Brāhmaņas. It contains many 
old legends, and includes the Vrātyastoma, a ceremony by which 
people of non-Aryan stock could be admitted into the Aryan 
family. 

(2) The Shadvimsa Brahmana (the twenty-sixth Brah- 
mana) is merely a supplement to Paūchavimša Brahmana. The 
last portion of this forms what is known as ‘Adbhuta Brahmana’, 
a Vedānga-text dealing with omens and supernatural things. 

(3) The Jaiminiya Bràhmana— very little is at present 
known of this. book. 
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C. Āraņyakas and Upanishads. 

(1) The Chhàndogya Upanishad, the first part of which 
is merely an Aranyaka, belongs toa Brahmana of the Sama- 
veda, probably the Tandya-maha-Brahmana. 

(2) The Jaiminiya-Upanishad-Brahmana is an Aranyaka 
of the Jaiminiya or Talavakara school of Samaveda, and a 
part of it forms the Kena-Upanishad, also called the Talavakara 
Upanishad. 

IV. The Yajurveda 

A. Samhitas. 

The grammarian Patanjali speaks of the 101 schools of 
Yajurveda. At present, however, only the following five are 
known. Of these the first four belong to the Black-Yajurveda 
and the last to the White-Yajurveda. — 

1. The Kāthaka Samhita of the Katha school. 

2. The Kapishthala-Katha Samhita—known only in 


fragments. . 
3. The Maitrāyaņī Sarnhitā, i.e, the Samhita of the 


o Maitrāyaņīya school. 
a 


4. The Taittiriya Samhita, i. e., the Samhita of the Tai- 


"ttiriya school, 


5. The Vājasaneyi Samhita, known in two rccensions 
of the Kāņva and Mādhyandina schools. 

The principal distinction between the White and the 
Black-Yajurveda consists in the fact, that while the Vājasa- 
neyi Sarhhitā, belonging to the former, contains only the hymns 
t.ē., the prayers and sacrificial formulas, the Sarñhitës of the 
Black-Yajurveda contain, in addition, the prose commentaries 
which should properly be relegated to the Brahmana portion. 
It seems that the Black-Yajurveda belongs to an earlier period, 
when the Samhita and the Brātmaņa portions were mixed 
up together, and that itis only at a later time, that necessity 


was felt of separating the two as had probably already been 


done in the case of the other Vedas. 
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B. The Brahmanas. 

(1) The Taittiriya Brāhmaņa beloni to the Black-Yajur- 
veda. As has been already pointed out, the Black-Yajurveda 
Sambhitas contain both Sarhhitā and Brāhmaņa. The Taitti- 
riya Brāhmaņa therefore contains only later additions to the 
Taittiriya Sambita. 

(2) The Satapatha Brāhmaņa belonginz to the White- 


Yajurveda is the most voluminous, and, atthe same time, the ` 


most important of all the Brāhmaņas. Like the Vājasaneyi 
Samhita, of which it is a commentary, it occurs in two recen- 
sions, the Kanva and the Mādhyandina. The Satapatha 
Brahmana is a very important source of information, not only 
about the sacrificial ceremonies of ancient India, but also about 
her theology and philosophy, as well as her thoughts, ideas, 
manners and customs. 

C. Áranvakas and Upanishads. 

(1) The Tatttiriya Aranyaka is practically a continuation 
of the Taittiriya Brāhmaņa. Its concluding portion consti- 
tutes the Taittiriya Upanishad and the Mahā-Nārāyaņa Upa- 
nishad, the last one being a comparatively late work. 

(2) The first portion of the fourteenth book of Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa really constitutes an Áranyaka, while the last por- 
tion of the same book constitutes the famous Brihadāraņyaka 
Upanishad. 

(3) The Kathaka Upanishad, belonging to Black-Yajur- 
veda. 

(4) The Isa Upanishad forms the concluding chapter of 
the Vajasaneyi Samhita. 

(5) The Svetāsvatara Upanishad, belonging to the 
Black-Yajurveda, 

(6) The Maitrayaniya Upanishad, belonging to the 
Black-Yajurveda, is a late work. 

Of all the books noticed above, the Samhita of the Rigveda 

is the earliest, It must have been finally arranged in its pre- 
ty of sent form long before the Samhitās of the other 

‘the Rigveda Vedas, so far as they are independent of the Rig- 
veda, began to be composed as such. Again, the composition 
of the Samhitās of the Sama, Yaju, and Atharva-veda must 
have preceded the prose Brahmanical texts. It is probable, 
however, that the final arrangement of the Yajurveda and the 
Atharvaveda Sarhhitās took place at a time when the 
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Brāhmaņa literature had already commenced to take shape, so 
that the latest portion of the former is sometimes contemporary 
with the oldest portion of the latter. 

So far the conclusions are easy to draw, and, on the whole, 
reliable, but when we try to fix the time of thesč different com- 
positions, our difficulty at once commences. 

lhe date of the Vedic literature has formed the subject 
ofa keen and protracted controversy. Max Mūller, who first 

The Age or dealt with the question in a critical manner, 

the Vedas started from the well-known fact that some of 
the Upanishads were older than the Buddha (c. 500 B. C.). Hc 
then counted backwards, assigning a minimum period of 200 
years to the development of each distinct stage of Vedic litera- 
ture mentioned above, and came to the conclusion that the 
hymns of the Rigveda must have been composed before 1200- 
1000 B. C. He was, however, loath to lay down any positive 
date for its composition, and expressly remarked that the ques- 
tion, whether this date should be fixed as 1000, 1500, 2000 or 
3000 years before Christ, can never be solved. As Winternitz 
observes, later scholars have, without offering any new argu- 
ment, regarded 1200-1000 B. C., which was merely looked 
upon by Max Miiller as terminus ad quem, as the date of the com- 
position of the Rik Sarihita. 

This date is, however, supported on entirely different 
grounds by some other scholars who proceed on «he assump- 
tion that the languages of the Rigveda and the Avesta must 
be assigned approximately to the same age. From a compari- 
son Of the language of the Avesta with that of the old Persian 
Inscriptions of the 6th century B. C., they conclude, on the 
analogy of similar linguistic developments of known dates, 
that the Avesta, and therefore also the Rigveda in its present 
form, was composed about tooo B. C. On the other hand, 
Scholars like Jacobi and Tilak have, on astronomical grounds, 
referred the date of the Rik Samhita to a much higher antiquity 


„than was contemplated by Max Müller. Thus Tilak refers 


some Vedic texts to a period as far back as 6000 B. G. Accord- 
ing to Jacobi, the Vedic civilization flourished between 4500 
and 2500 B. C., and the Sarhhitās were composed during the 
latter half of the period. 

The present position about this question may be summec 
up in the following lines of Winternitz, a great authority on 
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this subject: **The available evidence merely proves, that 
the Vedic period extends from an unknown past, say X, to 500 
B. C., none of the dates 1200-500 B. C., 1500-500 B. C., and 
2000-500 B. C., which are usually assumed, being justified 
by facts. Only it may be added, as a result of recent rescarches, 
that 8oo B. C. should probably be substituted for soo B. C., 
and that the unknown date X more probably falls in the third 
rather than in the second, millennium before Christ"! 

The discussion of Vedic literature naturally leads to the 
Oed add cognate subject, the antiquity of the art of writing. 
antiquity of Scholars have almost unanimously held 
the art of the view, that the art of writing was unknown 

watag in the period when the Sarhhitās and the Brāh- 
manas were composed. The great Vedic scholar 
Max Müller even went so far as to assert, that the art of writ- 
ing was unknown to the Indians before the fourth century B. C. 
But these views have since béen abandoned, and most scholars 
now agree in referring the introduction of writing in India to 
seventh century B.C. They also hold that the ancient Indian 
alphabet, called ‘Brahmi lipi’, was derived from Semitic alpha- 
bets, although there is difference of opinion as to the parti- 
cular Semitic race from which the Indians borrowed this 
knowledge of writing. The generally accepted view is that of 
Bühler, who maintained that the Indian alphabet was derived 
from the carliest Phoenician alphabct which was in use in the 
gth century B. C. 


The European views on this subject have been challenged 
by some Indian scholars, notably by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
He maintains on the ground ofinternal evidence that the art 
of writing was known to the indians as carly as the time of 
the Rigveda, and derives the Brākmī alphabet from alphabetic 
signs found on prehistoric potteries dug out of the Hyderabad 
cairns. 

The discovery of the seals at Mohenjo-daro with pictorial 
writing (p. 24) has put an altogether new complexion on the 
whole subject. It may now be regarded as very probable,:if 
not almost certain, that the old Indian alphabet was derived 
from the -pictographic script currentin the Sindhu Valley. 
Unfortunately we cannot trace its development during the 
long period of more than 2000 years which elapsed before we 


1. Winternitz Vol. I. P. 258 
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come across the first actual specimen of the Brahmi lipi in the 
third or fourth century B. C. 

The scholars, who hold that thé art of writing was un- 
known in the Vedic period, are naturally forced to the con-. 
clusion, that the whole Vedic literature was preserved by 
oral tradition only. To those who look upon this as in- 
credible, the following lines of Max Müller would serve as 
a reply : 

“It is of little avail in researches of this kind to say that 
Such a thing is impossible. We can form no opinion of the 
powers of memory in a state of society so different from ours 
as the Indian Parishads are from our Universities... Even 

& . at the present day, when manuscripts are neither Scarce nor 
expensive, the young Brāhmaņas who learn the songs of the 
Veda and the Brāhmaņas and the Sütras, invariably learn 
them from oral tradition, and know them by heart. “They 
spend year after year under the guidance of their teacher, learn- 
ing a little, day after day, repeating what they have learnt as 
part of their daily devotion, until at last they have mastered 
their subject and are able to become teachers ip turn. 

"How then was the Veda learnt ? It was learnt by every 
Brāhmaņa during twelve years of his studentship (forty-cight 
years in the case of those who did not wish to marry). The 


ER. 
3 Prātišākhya gives usa glimpse into the lecture rooms of the 
' Brāhmanic colleges...The pupils embrace their master, and 
> say “Sir, read." The master gravely says ‘om’ i. e., ‘Yes.’ He 


then begins to say a prašna (a question) which consists of three | 

verses. In order that no word may escape the attention of ` 

his pupils, he pronounces all with the high accent, and repeats 
certain words twice. 
"After the Guru (teacher) has pronounced a group of words, 

1 consisting ofthree or sometimes (in long compounds) of more 
words, the first pupil repeats the first word, and when anything 
is to be explained, the teacher stops him and says: "Sir." 

After it has been explained by the pupil who is at the head ot 
the class, the permission to continue is given with the words 
**Well, Sir." After the words of the teacher havé thus been T 
repeated by one, the next pupil has to apply to him with the | 

"word, “Sir”. After a section of three verses has th — 
gone — t the pipile have to rehearse. it ag agai1 ain and 
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CHAPTER VI 
Early Aryan Society 


| The sacred literature, of which a short account has been 
given in the last chapter, covers a period, roughly speaking, 
of about 1400 years. For, although, as noted above, it is 
impossible to assign precise dates, the period 2000 to 600 B. C. 
may be looked upon as a fair approximation. For the history 
of the Aryans during this period, we are almost solely depen- 
dent upon these books, and when carefully studied, they fur- 
nish à valuable account of the life led by the Aryans during 
these T400 ycars. 

The Samhita of the 'Rigveda, being earliest literary 
production of the Aryans, reveals to us the čarliest phase of 
Aryan life. and wc proceed to give a short sketch ofits essential 
features. 

First, as to the home of the Aryans. The valleys of the 

river Sindhu and its tributaries, and of the Saras- 
Eig Aas of vatit and the Drishadvati, formed their earliest 
settlements in India proper. Although they 
were thus mainly confined to the province now called the Pan- 


jab, their outer settlements reached further eastward,—to the 


banks of the Ganga and the Yamuna. On the other hand, 
some Aryan tribes still lingered on the western side of the Sindhu 
on the banks of the Kabul, the Swat, the Kurram and the Gomal 
rivers. 

The Aryans had given up their nomadic habit, and lived 
in fixed dwelling houses. These were made of wood and bam- 
boo, and did not differ much from those in Indian villages at 
the present day. Only we sometimes hear of ‘removable 
‘houses built of wood, which could be taken in partsand re-fixed 
at different sites.’ 

Within these homes, the Aryans developed a healthy family 
life, the prototype of what we see around us to-day. It 
rested upon the sacred tie of marriage, arid ‘the old Aryans 


I he river Sarasvati, — was LORE, Upon ne very sacred by the 


Aryani, flowed through the territory now Belonging to Patsala Raj, bu t 
has been completely lost in the sands. J 
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knew of no more tender rclation than that between 
husband and wife’. The wife, though subject 
to her husband, was the mistress of the houschold, and had 
authorities over farm-labourers and slaves. Her importance 
iS sufficiently indicated by the fact, that she participated with 
her husband in all religious ceremonies, and we read how, in 
carly dawn, the loving couple, with harmonious mind and in 
fitting words, sends up their prayers to the gods above. There 
was no purdah system. The women spoke to the people gather- 
ed at the husband's house, and went to feasts and general sacri- 
fices, gaily decorated and decked with ornaments. They were 
fuliy attentive to their household duties, and we have a 
refreshing picture in the Rigveda as to how they rose at 
early hours, set the household servants at work, and made 
themselves active, ‘singing songs while working". Their education 
was not neglected, and some iadies like Višvavārā, 
Apālā, and Ghoshā even composed mantras and rose to the rank 
of Rishis. 

Ghoshā grew up in the houses of her parents, and was 
not married. Generally, the girls were married after attaining 
the age of puberty. There were hardly any restrictions about 
marriage and both boys and girls enjoyed considerable freedom 
in choosing their partners in life. A very interesting hymn of 
the Rigveda (X. 85) gives us some idea of the oldest marriage 
ritual in India. 

Besides the wife or wives (for polygamy was not unknown), 
the parents, brothers, and sisters formed the other important 
members ofan Aryan family. It was characterised by sweet 
and affectionate relation between its members, which forms 
such a distintctive feature of the Hindu society, and have been 
so fascinatingly described in later times in immortal works 
like the Ramayana and the Mahābhārata. 

The family was patriarchal, and theoretically the parents 
had absolute control over children. An extreme instance 


Family life 
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Matsyas, Krivis, Tritsus and the well-known group of five tribes 
viz., the Turvašas, Yadus, Pūrus, Druhyus and Anus. 

The organisation of the tribal State was varied in character. 
Hereditary monarchy was the normal form of government, 
but sometimes we hear of election of king. In some States 
there was a sort of oligarchy, several members of theroyal family 
exercising the power in common. Some tribes again had a 
democratic organisation and their chiefs were elected by the 
assembled people. | 

The kingdom was, generally speaking, small in extent. 
But various passages in the Rigveda indicate a king's supremacy 
over other kings and his great wealth. King Kaíu, for exam- 

t ple, made a gift of ten kings to a Rishi, and many 
The King kings are said to have made rich presents to the 
priests consisting of cows, thousands in number, 
horses, chariots, gold, dresses, and female slaves. The 
word samrāt, which in later days meant an emperor, as 
well as an expression meaning the ruler of the whole world 
(visvasya bhuvanasya rājā) occur in the Rigveda. In any case, 
the king was not always a petty tribal chief. Sometimes hc 
occupied a position of great dignity, markedly distinguished 
from that of the people. He was anointed king by a formal 
ceremony, wore gorgeous robes, and lived in a house much 
bigger and more gaily decorated than a common building. 

He led the tribe in war and considered the protection 
of life and property of his subjects as his most sacred duty. In 
return they voluntarily gave him dali (tribute or offering). 
The conquered hostile tribes were also forced to pay tribute. 
"The king was not, however, the owner of the land. 

The king admunistered justice with the assistance of Puro- 
hita (priest) and probably also other advisers. Theft, burg- 
lary, robbery, and cattle-lifting were the principal crimes. The 
common punishment was to tie the criminal to a stake. The 
system of wergeld  (vairadeya) was in force and we come 
across the epithet íatadaya i.e., one the price of whose blood 
was one hundred (cows or coins). 

Among the royal officials, the Purohita, Senáni (general) 

| and the Grámani (headman of the village) were 

Officials ^— the most important. We hear also of Dūtas 

(envoy) and spies (spaf). There must have been many others 
of whom we do not know anything. 

Great prominence is given in thc Rigveda to two popular 
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] ^ - assemblies called sabhā and samiti which seem to 


E have formed an essential feature of the govern- 
rz — ment. We possess no definite information about 
thc composition of either or the distinction between the two. 
Most probably the samiti, which mainly dealt with the poli- 
tīcal business, included the common people, while the sabha, 
less. politi in character, was a more sclect body of the 
aristocrats. ie larger number of passages which refer to 
them leave no doubt that they wielded great power and autho- - 
rity in administration, and worked as great checks to the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power by the king. Political affairs were 
freely discussed in these bodies, amd debates ran high, everyone 
wishing to convert others to his faith. But all the same, their 
ideal was a harmonious activity of the different members of © 
the assembly, and this is beautifully set forth in the concluding 
hymn of the Rigveda : 

1 “G Assemble, speak together, let your minds be all of one 
accord. The place is common, common the assembly, common 
the mind, so be their thought united. A common purpose do 

amk I. lay before you. One and the*same be your resolve, and be 

Jb. your minds of one accord. United be the thoughts of all that 


* ‘all may happily agree.” 





— + When the serious business of the assembly was over, the ` 
sabkā orassembly-hall was converted into a club-house, where | 
f Food and the people ate and drank, talking merrily all the 

Drink. While. Both animal and vegetable foods were 


taken by the Aryans. Not only fish, birds, goats, and rams, 
but horses, buffaloes, and even bulls were slaughtered for their 
' food. Rice, barley, bean and sesamum formed the chief 
vegetable food-stuff, and they ate not only boiled rice ea 
* also bread and cakes made of flour. Milk and its, 
parations, such as ghee, butter and curd, togcthor with 
vegetables, sugar-cane, and various parts of thc lotus lant 
formed favourite commodities of food and drink. - 
"It would be a mistake to suppose, however, that the Vedic 
quenched their thirst by milk and water alone. 
used stronger drinks, the chief among which were surd, a 
made from corn and barley, and the juice of Soma — 
such an extent were they addicted is: ne ` 
aisēc it to the position c of a gol. ` 
all + O sople | wore B. 
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OCCUPATIONS AT 


to be used in the age ofthe Later Vedic Samhitas. There are, 

however, references to many special kinds of clothing, such as 

those worn by the bride or the female dancers» Garments 

were sometimes made of wool and skin and were of different 

colours. | Several kinds of ornaments, both of gold and pre- 

cious stones, were worn by men as well as women, both of whom 

also Giled and combed their hair, which was plaitéd or braided. 

The men kept beard and moustache, but sometimes also shaved 

them. 

Agriculture naturally formed thc chief occupation of the 

people. They ploughed the field, as cultivators do to-day, by 

means of a pair of oxen bound to the yoke, and 

irrigation and other subsidiary processes have 

^ practically” continued unaltered for the last three or four thou- 
sand ycars. 

The later Samhitás, however, refer to large and heavy ` 
ploughs drawn by six, eight, twelve, and even twenty-four oxen. 
The people had not yet passed beyond the pastoral stage and 
hence cows and bullocks formed their chief wealth. Much 
attention was. naturally devoted to cattle-rearing, and many a  - 
singer represent the cows as the sum of all good which Indra ^" 
has created for our enjoyment. 

. Among other important occupations, the first place must 
be given to weaving both in cotton and wool, which supplied m À 
cloths and garments to the people. It is noteworthy, that as * 
in later days, both men and women were engaged in this work, 
as well as in the subsidiary processes of dyeing and embroidery. 

Next came the carpenter who constructed houses, and supplied ` 
houschold utensils and furniture. They also built chariots, 
carts, boats, and ships. Many of them were skilled in wood- 
— produced delicate artistic cups. Then there were 
blacksmiths who supplied various necessaries of life, from the 

i fine needles and razors to the sickles, ploughshares, spears, and. ~ 

swords, Goldsmiths worked in gold and jewels, and  minis- - e 
tered to the fashions of the gay and the rich. The leather- 
workers tanned leather, and made various articles out of dt 
such as bow-strings and. casks for holding liquor. | 

; Last, but not the: in importance, come the physician 

n and the pri "The former not only cured discases by means 
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"OF the *healing virtues of plants,” but also chased a — — 
t spirits which sometimes possessed a man, The sate oam: a 
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The main elements of the army were charioteers and in- 
HT fantry, and their weapons chiefly consisted of bows, 
y. 

arrows, spears, lances, and slings. 'The soldiers 

were arranged according to the clans and districts to which 

they belonged, and were protected by helmet and coat of mail. 

* On the whole, people led a merry, easy-going lifes Men 

and women enjoyed themselves in festive assemblies with music 

a Nive rok and dance. Gambling houses were very common, 

` and men whiled away their time in dice and drink- 

ing. Of manly games, chariot-racing and hunting seem to 
have been the most prominent. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the people were 

light-hearted, and lacked the sense of duty or 

Sense of — morality. The Vedic hymns “give evidence of 

morality. an exalted and comprehensive morality." 

They condemn those who, with food in store, harden their heart« 

against the needy", and praise the bounty of others, who give 

unto the beggar what he wants, or minister to the physical 

comforts of the feeble. Hospitality to guests is repeatedly 

. enjoined, while prayers are offered to the gods to hurl destruc- 

tion upon thieves, robbers, and these guilty of telling lies, 
Sorcery, witchcraft, seductions, and adultery are denounced 
as criminal, and they acknowledge no wicked divinities, nor 

. . any mean and harmful practices. On the other hand, mins- 
` trels fervently prayed to Agni to urge them on to ‘holy thought’, 
and to Varuna, to loosen the bonds of sin committed by them,— 
the bonds above, between and under—so that they could stand 
without reproach before Aditi. 

! -~ The Vedic minstrels thus gave due weight to duties other 
than those of multiplying offerings to the gods and the punc- 
tilious observance of religious rituals, although it must be 

E. — admitted that their religion was pre-eminently 

NY... : ritualistic, and the worship of gods was — 

upon as the first duty of man. 

The Vedic worship meant primarily only — and 

"n prayer. The recitation of sacred, but stereotyp- 

Prayer. ed, texts was yet unknown; on the contrary, a - 
great valuc was attached to the novelty of ad fmi The af 
ascetic practices had not yet probably had a any importan ice in | 
— ‘eek consisted GE Rec ifice, along wit 
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devout prayers. These prayers have been handed down to us 
in the shape of hymns, and a few specimens will be quoted at 
the end of this chapter, 
As to the sacrifice itself, we do not know much in detail, 
but itappears that the offerings, consisting of 
ordinary food and drink, were thrown into the 
fire, in order that they might reach the gods. Animals like 
horses, rams, buffaloes, bulls, and even cows were also some- 
times sacrificed. But although the process of sacrifice was 
simple enough, the theory about it was quite a complex one, 
as the object and necessity of sacrifice were often regarded from 
radically different points of view. Thus it was sometimes 
looked upon as a bargain between God and man ; the man 
has necessities which can only be, and actually are, provided 
by the bounty of God, and, in return, man offers food and 
drink to quench His thirst, and satisfy His hunger. Some- 
times this idea of givc-and-take is entirely dropped, and sacri- 
fice becomes an act of thanks-giving, mingled with affection and 
gratitude, to the gods, for the benefits already received from 
them, and expected in future. But, above all, there was a 
mystic air about the sacrifice. It was somehow associated 
with the supreme energy which keeps the universe in order. 
Without it there would be no day and night, no harvest and 
rain, because the gods would lose the power of sending them. 
Nay, even the gods themselves, as well as the universe, arc 
said to have owed their origin to an act of sacrifice, without 
which everything would again be in a state of chaos. Pro- 
ceeding on this line of symbolism, the whole system of nature 
came to be looked upon as a vast and perennial sacrifice, The 
lightning and the sun were looked «ipon as its sacred flame, 
thunder as the hymn,the rains and rivers as the libations, 
and the gods and the celestial apparitions, as the priests. What- 
ever we might think of these mystic fancies, no one can fail to 
be struck with the grandeur and sublime beauty of the con- 
ception. 
The gods, to whom the sacrifice was offered, formed a 
P motley group of varied and complex character. 
TA vagis Itis true that almost everything in nature, which 
ities —— 
| impressed the imagination, or was supposcd 
to be possessed of the power of doing good or evil, received the 


Sacrifice. 


1. Barth = The Religion af India, p. 37. 9— 
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homage and worship of the old Aryans. But these were of 
minor importance, compared to the personal divinities to 
whom the Vedic hymns were generally addressed. These 
personal divinities were mostly deified representatives of the 
phenomena or agencies of nature, and were endowed with 
human passions and instincts. The true origin of these gods 
is often betrayed by their names and attributes, such as ‘Dyaus’ 
(the Heaven), ‘Prithvi’ (the carth), *Sūrya" (the Sun), ‘Ushas’ 
(the dawn), ‘Agni’ (the fire), and ‘Soma’ (the plant of that 
name). 

Usually, the natura! phenomena, out of which these gods 
arose, pass into the shade amid a variety of attributes super- 
imposed upon them; so much so, that in some cases the origin of 
these gods is altogether obscured. Thus Agni and Soma, 
while clearly retaining their physical characters, are credited 
with mystic powers, by virtue of which they kindle the sun and 
the stars, render water fertile, and make the plants and all the 
seeds of the earth spring up and grow. In Indra, on the other 
hand, the physical characteristics are practically hidden under 
the superimpossd attributes. He is primarily the thunder- 
god, but ahost of fanciful myths have gathered round him. On 
the whole, he appears as the ideal Aryan chief, leading his 
followers to victory against the unbelievers, i.e, non-Aryan 
inhabitants of India. 

It would be impossible to refer to even the prominent 
Vedic gods in detail. Various attempts have been made to 
classify them. The earliest, and perhaps the best, classification 
is that of Yaska, “founded on the natural bases which they 
represent," It places the gods mainly in three categories, 
according as they represent Some phenomena in earth, atmos- 
phere, or heaven. We have thus (1) the terrestrial gods, such 
as Prithvi, Agni, Brihaspati (Prayer), and Soma; (2) the 
atmospheric gods, such as Indra, Rudra (probably lightning), 
Maruts, Vāyu (wind), and Parjanya ; and (3) celestial gods, 
Such as Dyaus, Varuna (vault of Heaven), Ushas (dawn), 
Ašvins (probably the twilight and morning stars), and Sürya, 
Mitra, Savitri and Vishnu, all associated with the most glorious 
phenomenon of nature, viz., the Sun. 

There was no hierarchy among the host of Vedic gods. It 
is true that some gods figure more prominently in the Vedic 


hymns thān others. Indra, for example, is invoked in about 


one-fourth of the total hymns of the Rigveda. But still there 
E 
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was no recognised chief among them, like the Greek Zeus, the 
position of supremacy being ascribed to different gods, at differ- 
ent times ; by their worshippers. The true sentiment of the 
Vedic Aryans in this respect is indicated as follows in one of 
the hymns: ‘Not one of you, ye gods, is small, none of you is 
a feeble child : All of you, verily, are great.” Reference is, 
however, sometimes made, even in the Vedic hymns, to “the 
mighty and the lesser, the younger and the elder gods." 
Gods, who are sometimes said torule over others, are elsewhere 
described to be dependent upon them, and such contradictory 
Statements are by no meansinfrequent. Sometimes one god 
was identified with others, and the process went on, till they 
arrived at the grand monotheistic doctrine, viz., “That the gods 
are one and the same, only the sages describe them 
differently.’ 

In concluding this short sketchof the Aryans, we cannot 
but refer to the pious, lofty, and poetic sentiments which are 
still preserved in their hymns. The following examples are 
calculated to give some idea, not only of the characteristics of 
some of their principal gods, but also of their philosophic 
insight and ethical conceptions. The first three poems give a 
metrical sketch of the three principal Vedic deities, Indra, Agni 
and Ushas. They are not literal translations of any particular 
Vedic hymn, but combine in one picture the most salient 
and characteristic points inthe representations of the deities 
which are contained in the hymns.' Special reference may 
be made to the last, asthe hymns to the Ushas (13 84) have 
preserved to us fine specimens ofreal poetry, distinguished 
alike by lyric beauty and love of nature. This feature is also 
prominent in the hymn to Parjanya (V.83) which contains 
afine realistic description of storm, thunder, and rain. 

The last four poems arc met al renderings of select 
Vedic hymns. The first is a fiht poetic description of the 
most glorious phenomenon of nature, the Sun. The hymn 
addressed to Varuna is a “beautiful description of the 
divine omniscience", and the relation between God and 
man. 'The third is a fine example of the lofty philosophic 
speculations of the Vedic Rishis foreshadowing the doctrines 
of the Upanishads. The last one contains a passionate appeal 
to the rich to feed the hungry and to share his wealth with 
the poor. It is a remarkable hymn which recalls to oux 
mind the modern conception of socialistic or welfare state. 
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I. INDRA 
(^ METRIGAL SKETCH) 
(1) Indra’s Greatness. 
What poct now, what sage of old, 
The greatness of that god hath told, 
Who from his body vast gave birth 
To father Sky and mother Earth; 
Who hung the heavens in empty space, 
And gave the earth a stable base ; 
Who framed and lighted up the sun, 
And made a path for him to run; 
Whose power transcendent, since their birth 
Asunder holds the heaven and earth, 
As chariot-wheels are kept apart 
By axles framed by workmen’s art ? 
In greatness who with Him can vie, 
Who fills the earth, the air, the sky, 
AP Whose presence unperceived extends 
Beyond the world’s remotest ends ? 
A hundred earths, if such there be, 
A hundred skies fall short of thee; 
A thousand sun would not outshine 
‘The effulgence of thy light divine. 
The worlds, which mortals boundless deem, 
To thee but as a handful secm. — 
Thou, Indra, art without a peer 
E On earth, or yonder heavenly sphere. 
Thee, god, such matchless powers adorn, 
T1 That thou without a foe wast born. | 
`š Thou art the universal lord, | 
By gods revered, by men adored. 
I Should all the other gods conspire, 
r They could not frustrate thy desire. “ 
TAE The circling years, which wear away 
! All else, to thee bring no decay; 
ER. Thou bloomest on in youthful force, (xi Rd Hed ma 
PTS While countless ages run their course, - ese Sai 
MESI. by cares, ar fena aoaie oi o ea Ta 
(0s o5 o, In bliss serene flows on thy life: = S w Luo S 
<< ac , ( Muir—-Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V., p.135) 
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HYMN TO INDR A 
Defies the might of Indra's arm ; 


“That stands and sees without dismay 
The approaching Maruts' dread array ; 
That does not shun, in wild affright, 
The terrors of deadly fight ? 
*Tis Vrittra*, he whose magic powers 
From earth withhold the genial showers, 
Of mortal men the foe malign, 
And rival of the race divine, 
Whose demon hosts from age to age 
With Indra war unceasing wage, 
Who, times unnumbered, crushed and slain, 
Is ever newly born again, 
And evermore renews the strife 
In which again he forfeits life. 
Perched on a steep aerial height, 
Shone Vrittra's stately fortress bright. 
Upon the wall, in martial mood, 
The bold gigantic demon stood, 
Confiding in his magic arts, 
And armed with store of fiery darts. 
And then wasseen a dreadful sight, 
When god and demon met in fight. 
His sharpest missiles Vrittrā shot, 
His thunderbolts and lightnings hot 
He hurled as thick as rain. 
The god his fiercest rage defied, 
His blunted weapons glanced aside, 
AtIndra launched in vain. 
When thushe long had vainly toiled, 
When all his weapons had recoiled, 
His final efforts had been foiled, 
And all his force consumed—, 
In gloomy and despairing mood 
The baffled demon helpless stood, 
And knew his end was doomed. 
The lightnings then began to flash, 
The direful,thunderbolts to crash, 
By Indra proudly hurled. 
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The gods themselves with awe were stilled 
And stood aghast, and terror filled 
The universal world. 
Even Tvashtri sage, whose master-hand 
Had forged the bolts his art had planned, 
Who well their temper knew,— 
Quailed when he heard the dreadful clang 
That through the guivering welkin rang, 
As o'er the sky they flew. 
And who the arrowy shower could stand, 
Discharged by Indra's red right hand,— 
The thunderbolts with hundred joints, 
The iron shafts with thousand points, 
Which blaze and hiss athwart the sky, 
Swift to their mark unerring fly, 
And lay the proudest foemen low, 
With sudden and resistless blow, 
Whose very sound can put to flight 
The fools who dare the Thunderer's might ? 
And soon the knell of Vrittra's doom 
Was sounded by the clang and boom 
Of Indra's iron shower ; 
Pierced, cloven, crushed, with horrid yell. 
The dying demon headlong fell 
Down from his cloud-built tower. - 
Now bound by Sushana’s spell no more, 
The clouds discharge their liquid store ; 
The rivers swell, and sea-ward sweep 
Their turbid torrents broad and deep. 
The peasant views, with deep delight 
And thankful heart, the auspicious sight. 
His leafless fields, so sere and sad, 
Will soon with waving crops be clad, 1 
And mother Earth, now brown and bare; . g. 
A robe of brilliant green will wear. | — 
And now the clouds. disperse, the blue 
Of heaven once more comes forth to view. : M NS 
cr fia ines ue aii natare dalik "a e E nodi ay e Ea. 
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The praises of their friends and king. 
The frogs, too, dormant long, awake, 
And floating on the brimming lake, 
In loud responsive croak unite, 

And swell the chorus of delight. 


(Muir—Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 133) 


II. AGNI. 
( A METRICAL SKETCH ) 


Great Agni, though thine essence be but one, 
Thy forms are three; as fire thou blazest here, 
As lightning flashest in the atmosphere, 
In heaven thou flamest as the golden sun. 


It was in heaven thou hadst thy primal birth ; 

By art of sage skilled in sacred lore 

Thou wast drawn down to human hearths of yore, 
And thou abid'st a denizen of earth. 


Sprung from the mystic pair,! by priestly hands 
In wedlock joined, forth flashes Agni bright ; 
But,—o yc Heavens and Earth, I tell you right,— 
The unnatural child devours the parent brands. 


But Agni is god : we must not deem 

That he can err, or dare to reprehend 

His acts, which far our reason's grasp transcend : 
He best can judge what deeds a god beseem. 


And yet this orphaned god himself survives : 
Although his hapless mother soon expires, 
And cannot nurse the babe, as babe requires, — 

Great Agni, wondrous infant, grows and thrives. 


Smoke-bannered Agni, god with crackling voice 
And flaming hair, when thou dost pierce the gloom 
At carly morn, and all the world illume, 

Both Heaven and Earth and gods and men rejoice. 


1n every home thou art a welcome guest ; 
The household's tutelary lord; a son, 
A father, mother, brother, all in one; 
A friend by whom thy faithful friends are blest. 


. The two pieces of fuel by the attrition on which fire i» produced, 
aid V šas asad. 4. bula ad wife 


Ec 
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A swift-winged messenger, thou callest down 

From heaven, to crowd our hearths, therace divine, 
To taste our food, our hymns to hear, benign, 
And all our fondest aspirations crown. 


Thou, Agni, art our priest, divinely wise, 

In holy science versed ; thy skill detects 

The faults that mar our rites, mistakes corrects, 
And all our acts completes and sanctifies. 


Thou art the cord that stretches to the skies, 
The bridge that spans the chasm, profound and vast, 
Dividing Earth from Heaven, o'er which at last 

The good shall safely pass to Paradise. 


But when, great god, thine awful anger glows, 
And thou revealest thy destroying force, 
. All creatures flee before thy furious course, 
As hosts are chased by overpowering foes. 


"Thou levellest all thou touchest; forests vast 
Thou shear'st like beards which barber's razor shaves, 
Thy wind-driven ‘flames roar loud as ocean-waves 
And all thy track is black when thou hast past. 


But thou, great Agni, dost not always wear 
That direful form ; thou rather lov'st to shine 
Upon our hearths with milder flame benign, 
And cheer the homes where thou art nursed with care. 


' Yes, thou delightest all those men to bless, 

? Who toil, unwearied, to supply the food 
Which thou so lovest, logs of well-dried wood, 

And heaps of butter bring, —they favourite mess, 


Though I no cow possess, and have no store 

LU. Of butter,—nor an axe fresh wood to cleave, 
D "Thou, gracious god, wilt my poor gift receive, — - 

E tem Nus. sticks I bring ; I have no more. 
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And when away our brief existence wanes, 
When we atlength our carthly homes must quit, 
And our freed souls to worlds unknown shall flit, 
Do thoudeal gently with our cold remains ; 


And then thy gracious form assuming, guide 
Our unborn part across the dark abyss 
Alof to realms serene of light and bliss, 

Where righteous men among the gods abide. 


(Muir—Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol, V, p. 221 ). 


HI. USHAS. 
(A METRICAL SKETCH. ) 


Hail, Ushas, daughter of the sky, 

Who, borne upon thy shining car 

By ruddy steeds from realms afar, š 
And ever lightening. drawest nigh :— dn 


Thou sweetly smilesi, goddess fair, 
Disclosing all thy youthful grace, 
Thy bosom bright, thy radiant face, 

And lustre of thy golden hair ;— 


(So shinesa fond and winning bride, 
Who robes her form in brilliant guise, 
And to her lord’s admiring eyes 
Displays her charms with conscious pride ;— 


Or virgin by her mother decked, 
Who, glorying in her beauty, shews 
In every glance, her power she knows 
All eyes to fix, all hearts subject ;— 


Or actress, who by skill in song 
And dance, and graceful gestures light, 
And many-coloured vestures bright, 
Enchants the eager, gazing throng ;— 


Or maid who, wont her limbs to lave 
In some cool stream among the woods, 
Where never vulgar cye intrudes, 
Emerges fairer from the wave) ;— 
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But closely by the amorous sun 
Pursued, and vanquished in the race, 
Thou soon art locked in his embrace, 


And with him blendcst into one. 


Fair Ushas, though through years untold 
Thou hast lived on, yet thou art born 
Anew on each succeeding morn, 

And so thou art both young and old. 


As in thy fated ceaseless course 
Thou risest on us,day by day, 
Thou wearest all ou: lives away 

With silent, ever-wasting, force. 


Their round our generations run : 
The old depart, and in their place 
Springs ever up a younger race, 

Whilst thou, immortal, lookest on. 


All those who watched for thee of old 
Are gone, and now 't is we who gaze 
On thy approach ; in future days 
Shall other men thy beams behold. 


But 't is not thoughts so grave and sad 
Alone that thou dost with thee bring, 
A shadow o'er our hearts to fling ; 
Thy beams returning make us glad. 


Thy sister, sad and sombre Night 
With stars that in the blue expanse 
Like sleepless eyes mysterious glance, 
At thy approach is quenched in light ;— 


And earthly forms, till now concealed 
Behind her veilof dusky hue, 
Once more come sharply out to view, 
as thing — xi ciem 
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When thou dost pierce the murky gloom, 
Birds flutter forth from every brake, 
All sleepers as from death awake, 

And men their myriad tasks resume. 


Some, prosperous, wake in listless mood, 
And others every nerve to strain 
The goai of power or wealth to gain, 
Or what they deem the highest good. 


But some to holier thoughts aspire, 
In hymns the race celestial praise, 
And light, on human hearths to blaze, 
The heaven-born sacrificial Fire, 


And not alone do bard and priest 
Awake ;—the gods thy power confess 
By starting into consciousness 

When thy first rays suffuse the cast ; 

And hasting dowaward from the sky, 
They visit men devout and good, 
Consume their consecrated food, 

And all their longings satisfy. 


Bright goddess, let thy genial rays 
To us bring stores of envied wealth 
In kine and steeds, and sons, with health, 
And joy of heart, and length of days. 
Muir— (Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 196) 
IV. SUN. 


( A Venc Hymn. ) 


By lustrous heralds led on high, 
The omniscient Sun ascends the sky, 
His glory drawing every eye. 


All-seeing Sun, the stars so bright, 

Which gleamed throughout the sombre night, 
Now scared, like thieves, slink fast away, 
Quenched by the splendour of thy ray. 


Thy beams to men thy presence shew ; 
Like blazing fires they seem to glow. 


Conspicuous, rapid, source of light, 
Thou makest all the welkin bright. 
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s. In sight of gods, and mortal eyes, 
In sight of heaven thou scal'st the skies. 
6. Bright god, thou scann'st with searching ken 
The doings all of busy men. 
7. Thou stridest o'er the sky ; thy rays 
Create, and measure out, our days; 
Thine eye all living things surveys. 
8. 9. Seven lucid mares thy chariot bear, 
Self-yoked, athwart the fields of air, 
Bright Sürya, god with flaming hair. 
10. That glow above the darkness we 
Beholding, upward soar to thee, 
For there among the gods thy light 
Supreme is seen, divinely bright. 
(Translation of Rigveda 1, 50 
Muir—Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol V. p. 160. f, n.) 
VARUNA. 
( A Vepic Hymn ) 


The mighty Lord on high, our deeds, as if at hand, espies : 
The gods know all men do, though men would fain their deeds 
disguise, 
Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place, 
Or hides ım in his secret cell, — the gods his movements trace. 
Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone, 
King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are known. 
This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies : 
Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. 
Whoever far beyond the sky should think his way to wing, 
He could not there elude the grasp of Varuna the king. 
His spies descending from the skies glide all this world around, 
Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to carth's remotest 
bound. 
Whate'er exists in heaven and earth, whate'er beyond the skies 
Before the eyes of Varuņa, the king, unfolded lies. 7 
The ceaseless winkings all he counts of every mortal’s eyes ; 
He wields this universal frame, as gamester throws his dice. 
Those knotted nooses which thou fling'st, o god, the bad to 
All liars let IRE a COE al the truthful spare. — — 
Muir— Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol V, p. 64 pee MS: 
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V. CREATION HYMN. 


Nor Aught nor Nought existed ; yon bright sky 

Wast not, nor heaven's broad woof outstretched above. 
What covered all? what sheltered ? what concealed ? 
Was it the water's fathomless abyss ? 

There was not death— yet was there nought immortal, 
There was no confine betwixt day and night ; 
The only One breathed breathless by itself, 

Other than It there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 

In gloom profound—an ocean without light— 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk 

Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

Then first came love upon it, the new Spring 

Of mind—yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 
Pondering, this bond between created things 

And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth 
Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven ? 

lhen seeds were sown, and mighty powers arose— 
Nature below, ahd power and will above— 

Who knows the secret ? who proclaimed it here, 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ? 
The Gods themselves came later into being— 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang ? 
He from whom all this great creation came, 
Whether His will created or was mute, 

The most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it— or perchance even He knows not. 


(Rigveda, X, 129, Translated by Max Müller in Chips from a German: 
Workshop, Vol. 1, p. 78. 


VI. HYMN ON LIBERALITY 
I. The Gods have not ordained hunger to be our death: even 
to the well-fed man comes death in varied shape. 


The riches of the liberal never waste away, while he who 
will not give finds none to comfort him. 
2. The man with food in store who, when the needy comes 
in miserable case begging for bread to cat, 
Hardens his heart against him—even when of old he did. 
him service—finds not one to comfort him. 





EARLY ARYAN SOCIETY 


Bounteous is he who gives unto the beggar who comes to 
him in want of food and feeble. 
Success attends him ir the shout of battle. He makes 


a friend of him in future troubles. 


No friend is he who to his friend and comrade who comes 


imploring food, will offer nothing. 

Let him depart—no home is that to rest in—,and rather 
seek a stranger to support him. 

Let the rich satisfy the poor implorer, and bend his eye 
upon a longer pathway. 

Riches come now to one, now to another, and like the 
wheels of cars are ever rolling. 

The foolish man wins food with fruitless labour; that food — 
I speak the truth—shall behis ruin. 

He feeds no trusty friend, no man to love him. All guilt 
is he who eats with no partaker. 

The ploughshare ploughing makes the food that feeds us, 
and with its feet cuts through the path it follows. 


- Better the speaking than the silent Brahman : the liberal 





friend outvalues him who gives not. 
(Rigveda, X. 117. Trānslated by R.T.H. Griffith ) 





CHAPTER. VII 
Later Vedic Period—Political History 


During the period represented by the later Vedic litera- 
ture which, roughly speaking, comes down to about Goo B.C., 
some remarkable changes came over the Aryans in India. The 

first and foremost of these was their gradual ex- 
Extension of ; 

Aryan Settle pansion towards the east and south." We have 
ments seen that the main Aryan settlements, in the carli- 
er period, were on the banks of the rivers of the Panjab, although 
their outlying colonies reached as far as the Ganga. During 
the period representea by the Later Sarhhitās and the Brahmanas, 
however, they continued their progress, and well-nigh covered the 
whole of Northern India, from the Himalaya tothe Vindhyas. 
The spread of the Aryans over the whole of India was 
completed before 400 B.C., and was probably duc to a variety 
of causes, the most important of which were, no doubt, the 
military conquest and the missionary propaganda. The earlier 
inhabitants either resigned themselves to the fate of the Südras, 
or were pushed back still further, and Northern India was almost 
completely Aryanised. Of the new Aryan kingdoms in the east, 
the most important were those of the Kurus, Paūchālas, Kāšis, 
. Koéalas and Videhas. 
= Fora long time the @f;nabya Range denoted roughly the 
southern limit of the extent of Aryan settlements, Their gradual 


1. The assumption that the Aryans of the Panjab gradually spread 
further cast is not unanimously accepted. Some hold the theory of a second 
Aryan immigration into the valley of the Gangā through Gilgit and 
Chitral Others are of opinion that while the carly Aryan immigrations 
into the Panjab “were no mere incursions of armies but gradual progressive 
movements of whole tribes, the waves of tribal migration were impeded 
about the longitude of Sirhind and the Indo-Aryan influence far thereast 
was due rather to warlike or peaceful penetration than to the wholesale 
encroachment of multitudes.” Both these theories are mere hypotheses to 
-explain the undeniable ethnic and linguistic differences prevailing between 
the different parts of Northern India. 

Cf. 1. Camb. Hist. Ind. I. pp. 43 ff; 
2. R. P. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races; 
3. Muir's Original Sanskrit Tents Voi. II, Chap. IFF 
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progress over the Deccan into South India cannot be clearly 
traced. There are, however, good grounds to believe that this 
southern movement began during the period ofthe Brāhmaņa 
literature, about 1000 B. C., and went on steadily until the 
Aryans reached the southernmost extremity of the Peninsula in 
or some time before the fourth century B. C. Fhe grammarian, 
Kātyāyana, who flourished in the fourth century B. C., knew 
the countries of the extreme south such as Pandya, Chola and 
Kerala, and these are also referred to in the inscriptions of 
Ašoka. But the Aryan conquest and colonisation in the south 
was not as complete as in the north. Pre-Aryan language, and, 
to a certain extent, social manners and customs, survived the 
Aryan penetration, specially in the region south of the Krishna 
river. 

With the progress of the Aryans in Northern India, their 
centre of civilization, too, was shifted towards thc cast. The bank 
of the Sarasvati was now regarded as the most sacred spot, and 
witnesséd the performance of many a sacrifice of great sanctity 
and importance. The territory between this holy river and the 
Ganga came to be the seat of the orthodox Aryan civilization, 
and nothing is morc indicative of the change that had taken 
place, than that the people of this region should look down upon 
the Aryans of the —— as of i impure descent, and imperfect in 
manners and cust 

The progress of the A yans was ollowed'by other important 
consequences, The tri organization was gradually 

strengthened and con: : d led in many 
Growth of instances to the werful territorial 
States, States. Many o e famous tribes of the carlicr 
period passed into oblivion, and new onestook their place. Thus 
the far-famed Bharatas, Pürus, Tritsus and Turvasas of old wcre 
now fast disappearing or rather merging into new peoples like 
the Kurus and the Pafichalas, whose names do not occur in the i 
Rigvedic hymns, but who now began to play the most conspi- 
cuous role. The political life became more keen and the 
struggle for supremacy among different States was of frequent 
| occurrence. Already the ideal of universal empire 
Umperialism — loomed large in the political horizon, and it 
India. is difficult to maintain that it was never actually 
realized in practice to any considerable extent. The references. 
to Afvzmedha and Rájasüya sacrifices are too frequent in litera- 
ture to be dismissed as mere fiction, and those rulers who per- 
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formed either of them had, as their immediate and only object, 
the establishment of imperial sway over a number of other 
States. We may readily believe that political India was already 
exhibiting those characteristic features which have ever dis- 
tinguished it in historical times,» iz. a congeries of States, fighting 
for supremacy, and yielding at times to the irresistible force 
of a mighty empire-builder. 

A few concrete instances may be noted. The Satapatha 
Brdhmana refers to two Bharata kings, Bharata Dauhshanti and 
Šatānīka Sātrājita, as having performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. 
They advanced as far as the Ganga and the Yamuna, 
and conquered the Kasis in the cast, and the Satvatasin the 
west. The same Brahmana refers to an old gāthā which says : 
“The greatness of the Bharatas neither the men before nor 
those after them attained?' The Satapatha Brühmana further 
refers to Asvamedha sacrifices performed by Para, the Košala 
king; Purukutsa, the Aikshvāka king; Marutta Avikshita, 
the Ayogava king; Kraivya and Sona Sātrāsāha, the Pafichala 
kings ; Dhvasan Dvaitavana, the king of the Matsyas ; and 
Rishabha Yājūatura, the king of the Sviknas. 

Again, the Aitareya Brdhmana_ refers specifically to no 
less than twelve kings who, being inaugurated with the Maha- 
bhisheka ceremony, “went everywhere, conquering the earth, 
up to its ends, and sacrificed the Sacrificial horse." Three 
of these kings are identical ith those in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa 
list. * 

It is against the ba und of this struggle for supremacy 
that we have to study the political history of the period. Un- 
fortunately very little ofit that may be regarded cven as 
tolerably certain is known to us. There were no doubt genuine 

Political traditions about kings and royal dynasties from 
history. the carliest period, but in course of transmission 
through thousands of years, the texts containing them were 
mostly lost, and even those that have bcen preserved have suffer- 
ed to such an extent by way of additions and alterations, that 
it is at present almost impossible to reconcile them with one 
another. Mr. Pargiter, who went more deeply 

Pargiter's into this branch of study than any other scholar, 
ee prepared an outline of political history of this 
period on the basis of these early traditions.! His views have 






1. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition ( 1922). 
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been challenged by other scholars, but their reconstruction of 
the nistory of the period is not less open to criticism. It may 
be readily admitted that none of these hypotheses can be 
regarded as historical, and considering the material at our 
disposal, we could hardly expect otherwise. Pargiter's theory 
cannot be regarded as very satisfactory, and some of 
his views are open to serious objections. But as a first 
bold attempt to reconstruct the framework of the early 
political history of India, its- importance cannot be over- 
estimated. We therefore give below a summary of his main 
conclusions. 

Tradition naturally begins with myth, and so all the early 
The: mythi- dynasties that ruled in India are derived from a 

cal king primaeval king Manu Vaivasvata. Manu had 

Manu. nine sons and a daughter, among whom the whole 
of India was divided. Ikshvaku, the eldest son, obtained 
Madhyade$a, and was the progenitor of the solar race or 
dynasty, with its capital at Ayodhyā. From Ikshvāku's son 
Nimi (or Nemi) sprang the dynasty that reigned in Videha, 
with its capital at Mithilā, which is said to have been named 
After his son Mithi. 

Illa, the daughter of Manu, had a son, called Purüravas 
Aila, who got the kingdom of Pratishthāna (Allahabad). This 
kingdom rapidly developed, and members of this family carved 

out independent principalities at Kānyakubja 
I CY (or Kanauj) and Banaras. Vayāti, the son of 

Nahusha, and the great-grandson of Purüravas, 
was a renowned conqueror. Heextended his kingdom widely, 
and was reckoned a Samraj (emperor). He divided his empire 
among his five sons, Yadu, Turvašu, Druhyu, Anu and Püru, 
each of whom became the founder of a long line of kings. 
Püru, the youngest son, got the ancestral property, and Yadu's 
realm lay in the country watered by the rivers Chambal, 
Betwa, and Ken. At a later period, Yadu's descendants 
increased and divided into two great branches, “the Haihayas' 
and ‘the Yādavas'. The Yādava branch established a great 
kingdom by extending its sway over neighbouring countries, 
hey defeated the Pauravas (descendants of Piru), and drove 
th tag bet into the Panjab. £ 
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latter was a famous king, a Samrdj (emperor) 
and extended his sway very widely. He overran 
the Paurava and Kanyakubja kingdoms, and defeated the 
Druhyus. The Druhyu king Gāndhāra retired to the north- 
west, and gave his name to the Gāndhāra country. It is also 
probable that Mandhātā or his sons carried their arms south 
to the river Narmada 

The supremacy of Ayodhya soon waned, and the Haihayas 
became the dominant power. One of their kings traversed the 

prostrate Paurava kingdom, and conquered 

— Kasi. The most famous king of this dynasty 

was Arjuna, son of Kryitavirya. He extended 

his conquests from the mout of the Narmadā as far as the 

Himalayas, and raised the Haihaya power to pre-eminence dur- 
ing his long reign. 

The principal Brāhmaņas, who dwelt in the lower region 
of the Narmada, were the Bhārgavas. They were ill-treated 
by the Haihaya kings, and fled into Madhyadeša. The famous 
Rishi Richika Aurva, who was chief among them, married a 
daughter of Gādhi, king of Kānyakubja. The issue of the 
marriage was Jamadagni, who married a princess of Ayodhyā. 
Gà dhi's son Višvaratha became the Brahmana Višvāmitra. 

At the end of his long reign Arjuna came into collision 

with Jamadagni, and ki led him. The latter's 

e Actas: son Rama took up the fight, and was supported 

by the princes of Ayodhyā and Kānyakubja, who 

were allied to him by marriage, and who would naturally 

have opposed the dangerous raids of the Haihayas. With their 
help Rama killed Arjuna, and punished the Hathayas. 

But although the Haihayas received a set-back, they grew 
in power, and their dominions stretched from the gulf of Cam- 
bay to Gangā-Yamunā Doab, and thence to Banaras. They 
overthrew the kingdoms of Ayodhyā and Kānyakubja, and 
many other kingdoms in the north-west, with the co-operatio 

of various foreign tribes. The king of Ayodhyā, 

Sagara. driven from his throne, took refuge in the foresi, 
and died there, leaving a child Sagara. Sagara, on reaching 
manhood, defeated the Haihayas, and regained Ayodhy&. He 
extended his campaign, crushed the Haihayas in thcir own 
territories, and subdued all the other enemies in North India. 
India was thus saved from age-long struggles and depredations, 
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Mandhātā. 
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When Sagara established his empire over Northern India, 
the only noticeable kingdoms that survived were the Videha, 
Vaisáli* and Anava (descendants of Anu) kingdoms in the east, 
Kasi in Madhyadesa, and the Yadava kingdoms in Vidarbha, 
and onthe Chambal. After the death of Sagara, the over- 

thrown dynasties appear to have generally recover- 
— ed themselves, dés tha Yādavas of Vidarbha seem 
to have extended their authority northward over the Haihaya 
territory. Vidarbha, after whom the province was named, 
had a grandson, Chedi, who founded the dynasty of Chaidya 
kings in Chedi, the country lying along the south bank of the 
Yamuna. The Anava kingdom in the east, the nucleus of which 
was Anga, became divided up into five kingdoms, said to have 
been named after king Bali's sons, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Suhma, 
and Pundra. The capital of Anga was Mālinī, and its name 
was changed afterwards to Champa or Champavati (Bhāgalpur) 
after king Champa. 

The Paurava realm had been overthrown in Mandhātā's 
time, but, after Sagara's death, it was re-established by Dush- 

yanta. Dushyanta’s son by Šakuntalā was the 
— famous and pious Bharata. Their territory, how- 
ever, appears to have been shifted to the northern portion of 
the Gaūga-Yamunā Doab, for Pratishthāna is no longer mention- 
ed, and the district was included in the Vatsa realm. Bharata 
was a great monarch with a wide sway, and his successors, 
were the famous Bharatas, Bharata's fifth successor Hastin 
made Hastināpura his capital, Under Hastin and his successors 
the Paurava dynasty extended its sway over Paiīchāla and other 
neighbouring realms. 

In the meantime Ayodhya again rose to prominence under 
Sagara’s great-grandson Bhagiratha, and the latter's successors. 

t But after the reign of Kalmāshapāda, who killed 
PA yodhyā. vi acm of his pgicag ' 
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ADAVAS AND KURUS T 


his successors Raghu, Aja, Daśaratha, and Rāma. After them 
Ayodhyā ceased to play any prominent part in history. 

About this time the Yādavas rose to power. For a long 
time their territory was divided into a number of small king- 
doms, butthe famous king Madhu consolidated 
them, and histerritory isalleged to have extended 
from Gujarāt to the Yamunā. His descendants were the Ma- 
dhus or Mādhavas. But the large Yādava kingdom was again 
divided among Sātvata's four sons, of whom Andhaka and 
Vrishni became the founders of important ruling dynasties. 
Andhaka reigned at Mathurā, the chief Yādava capital, and 
Vrishni reigned probably at Dvārakā in Gujarāt. * 

About this time the kingdom of North Pafichala rose to 
great power, and the famons king Sudāsa established its pre- 
eminence by driving out the Paurava king of Hastināpura, and 
defeating a confederacy of hostile kings. But not long after- 
wards the table was turned. The Pauravas not 
only recovered Hastinapura, but conquered 
North Pafichála, and under the famous king Kuru, their sway 
extended beyond Prayāga. Kuru gave his name to Kuru- 
kshetra, and to Kurujangala, which adjoined it on the «east 
and in which Hastināpura lay. His successors were called the 
Kurus or the Kauravas, a name that was extended also to the 
people. 

Vasu, a descendant of Kuru, conquered the kingdom of 
Chedi, and extended his conquests as far as Magadha in the 
east, and Matsya in the north-west. He divided the kingdom 
among his five sons. Brihadratha, the eldest, took Magadha, 
with Girivraja as his capital, and founded the famous Bārhadratha 
dynasty there. Jarāsandha was one of the most famous kings 
of this dynasty, and extended his kingdom as far 
as Mathurā, where Kamsa, the Yādava kings 
acknowledged him as overlord. .Karnsa, relying on his favour, 
tyrannised over his own subjects, and was killed by Krishna. 
This roused Jarásandha's wrath against Krishna and the Bhojās 
of Mathurā. For a long time they resisted him, but feeling their 
position there insecure, they migrated in a body to Gujarāt, 
and established themselves in Dvārakā, where Krishņa ultimately 


The Yādavas. 


The Kurus 


Jarāsandha. 
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The — sons, Duryodhana and others, who, as the elder 
Pandavas. branch, were called the Kauravas. Pandu had five 
sons, Yudhishthira and others, who were known as the Panda- 
vas. Pandu died early, and there was intense jealousy between the 
cousins. The young Pandavas received the small principality 
of Indraprastha (Delhi) as their share of the Kaurava territory, 
out being ambitious they, with Krishna’s help, killed Jarasandha, 
their common enemy. They were banished for fourteen years 
as the penalty of losing at dice, and, at the end of that time, 
re-claimed their principality; but Duryodhana refused all terms, 
and they appealed to arms. They were aided by the Matsyas, 
Chedis, Kárushas, Kāšis, south Pafichalas, western Magadhas, 
and the western Yàdavas from Gujarat and Surāshtra; and 
on Duryodhana’s side were all the Panjab nations and all the 
other kingdoms of Northern India, and the north of the Deccan. 
The great battle, fought in the famous ficld of Kurukshetra, 
ended in the victory of the Pandavas, with the slaughter of nearly 
all the kings and princes who took part in it. It was the famous 
Bharata War. Yudhishthira becāme the undisputed king of 
the Kurus, and reigned at Hastinapura. The great statesman 
Vasudeva Krishna had conceived the bold idea of uniting all 
the warring States of India into an empire, and it was thus rea- 
lized in practice for some time. A few years later, the Yadavas 
of Gujarat were ruined by fratricidal strife, and Krishna died. 
Yudhishthira then abdicated, and retired to forest with his 
brothers, leaving Arjuna’s grandson Parikshit II on the throne. 
Here ends the hypothetical reconstruction of history 
by Pargiter (and other scholars). From this point onwards we 
have a firmer grasp of the main events of political history and 
can also arrange them roughly in a chronological system. 
_ Although the Mahābhārata was composed at a later period, 
the central event of the epic, viz., the struggle between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. described above, may be regarded 
as historical. This Great War, the echo of which persists down 
to our own time, may be approximately dated at about 1000 
B.C. It must have caused a tremendous sensation, comparable 
to thelate great warsin Europe, for the ancient writers are 
unanimous in their view that it ushered in a new epoch (the 
Kali Yuga or Dark Age ) in the history of Indi gu. — 
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this dynasty, called Paurava, beginning from Arjuna's grandson 
Parikshit II. 

Parikshit and his son Janamejaya are famous figures in the 
Mahābhārata, and the latter is one of the twelve universal 
sovercigns mentioned in the Aitareya Bráhmana. During the 
reign of Nichakshu, fourth in descent from Janamejaya, the 
city of Hastinapura was washed away by the Ganga, and other 
calamities befell the Kuru kingdom. The capital was then 
transferred to Kaus$ambi, but the Kuru kingdom steadily dec- 
lined from that time. No detail is known of any of the succeed- 
ing Pauravas, till we come to the twenty-sixth king Udayana, 
whose history will be dealt with in a later chapter. 

The contemporary, and probably allied, dynasty of the 
Aikshvākus ruled in Košala with Ayodhyā as their capital. 

Twenty-four kings ruled in this line, but our 
Other contem- ‘ = M 
porary kingdoms detailed knowledge begins from the time of 

Prasenajit, a contemporary of Udayana, of whom 
more will be heard hereafter. At the time of the Great War, the 
Bārhadrathas were ruling in Magadha. They were descendants 
of the famous Jarāsandha. Sixteen kings of this dynasty ruled 
at Giribraja (Ràjagriha) after the Great War, when the 
dynasty. was overthrown. 

In addition to the above, other ruling dynasties flourished 
in different parts of India, during the period that followed the 
Great War. Of these, the kingdoms of Kasi and Videha rose 
to great eminence and among others may be mentioned the 
Pāñchālas, the Haihayas, the Kaliūgas, and the  Sürasenas. 

Thus the supremacy which the Pandavas gained by the Great 
War must have been shortlived. During the six hundred years 
that followed, India must have presented the same political 
condition, out of which she was rescued by the genius of Krishna 
and the prowess of Arjuna. The next great empire that we know 
of was built up by Mahāpadma Nanda, and if any, flourished 
during thc interval, its memory has been completely lost. 











CHAPTER VIII 


Later Vedic Period— Political Theory and 
Administrative System. 





Side by side with the growth of territorial States and the ideal 
of imperialism, we find also the clear beginnings of political 
speculations during the period under review. But as our only 
Source of information is sacerdotal literature, we naturally 
find the theories often presented in a theological garb. 
It does not, however, require much ingenuity to deduce secular 
ideas from what is discussed or propounded in connection with 
the gods. 

The origin of sovereignty, for example, is discussed in 
relation to gods. It is said in the Aitareya Brākmaņa (I. 1. 14) 

that gods and demons fought with one another, 

Origin of kingship. but the gods were defeated, whereupon they 

said: “Itis because we have no king that the 

demons defeat us; so let us clect a king" They elected a 

king and through his help obtained complete victory over the 

demons. Again, the same Brāhmaņa (VIII. 4.12) tells us that 

the gods installed Indra as king as they agreed, after discussion 

among themselves, that he was “among the gods the most 

vigorous, the most strong, the most valiant, the most perfect 

who carries out best any work (+o be done)." In these passages 

one cannot fail to notice a rational theory of the origin of king- 

| ship which may b: defined as the election, by common consent, 

| ofa person who 1s regarded as the most suitable for carrying à 
on the business of the State, in general, or in a particular 

emergency such asa great war. Side by side with this view, 

_ Me also find the enunciation of the divine origin of kingship. 

among the gods, 
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law and order the people elected (or God created) a king, 
who promised to secure life and property on condition of receiv- 
ing a tribute from the people. This is analogous to the theory 
of contract enunciated by Locke in the 18th century. This 
theory, too, is foreshadowed, though not clearly enunciated, in 
a mystic passage in Satapatha Bráhmana (X1. 1.6. 24) : “When- 
ever there is drought, then the stronger seizes upon the weaker, 
for the waters are the law” 

The passages quoted above demonstrate that even in those 
remote days there was a scientific spirit of inquiry into the origin 
of political institutions, and an attempt to answer the most 
pertinent question : “How is itthat the king who is one rules 
over šo many subjects"? In this the Brāhmana literature clearly 
anticipates more detailed discussion in the Epicsand Arthašāstras 
(texts on polity) of a later age. Most European "writers readily 
take for granted that such a spirit of inquiry was foreign to 
oriental intellect. One of them writes : “To the early Eastern 
mind, thc fact that a thing existed was sufficient of itself to show 
its right to be. Thus was effectually excluded all possibility of 
inquiries as to the relative perfection, or justification for the 
existence of de facto social and political institutions *. The 
speculations about the origin of kingship and the caste system 
(p- 48) are sufficient to refute this view. It must be admitted, 
however, thatthough we find a promising beginning, so far as 
this inquisitive mood is concerned, during the later Vedic period, 
it was not logically carried out, at least as much as we could 
desire, in the succeeding ages. | 

Reference has been made above (p.66) to the imperialist 
ideasof the period, sanctified, or symbolised, by — 

like A$vamedha, Rājasūya etc. New political 
pc terms were coined to suit the new ideas. The 
Aitareya Bráhmana applies the terms samráf, bhoja, virāt, and rājan 
to the rulers respectively of the cast, south, north, and the 
middle country, and reserves the terms ckardf and sāsvabhauma 
for those who had conguered the kings in four directions. 
The details of the Rājasūya ceremony also contain symbolical 
representation of the imperial powers of the ruler who performs it. 

The increase in the royal power, due to the growth of large 
territorial States, is duly reflected in the enlarged entourage of 
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Officials the king. We hear of new officials such as Sata 
`  (charioteer ), Sarhgrahītri (treasurer), Akshāvāpa 
(superintendent of dicing), Takshan (carpenter), Rathakára 
( chariot-maker ) , XKshattri ( chamberlain ) and several 
others whose exact functions cannot be ascertained. These 
officers, as well as th= Purohita, Senāni and Grdmant were known 
as Ratnins (jewels) and their importance is testified to by the 
fact that in course ofthe Rājasūya ceremony the king had to 
visit, or. :uccessive days, the houses of these officials and make 
offerings to the gods. Everything indicates that the administra- 
tive machinery was highly organized and became an efficient 
instrument for ruling over large kingdoms. It also seems that 
the high royal officials formed a sort of aristocracy which rivalled, 
if not replaced, ghe order of nobility by birth. 
The splendour and majesty of the king found expression 
n new theories about his power and dignity. Thus the Satapa- 
tha Bráhmana* lays down that by means of certain rites perform- 
ed in the Rājasūya sacrifice *the king becomes 
pisei oia not only exempt from punishment but also 
the lord of the law". Butsuch highly exag- 
gerated doctrines can hardly be taken as reflecting the general 
view of the age, far less the actual state of things. Itis directly 
opposed to the conception of Dharma or Sacred Law which 
sustains the world, and to which all, including the king, are 
subject. It has been all along stressed by the political thinkers 
of India, that this Sacred Law wasto be interpreted by the 
sages, and the king must abide by, and give effect- to, it. 
Indeed this fundamental principle may be recognised as the 
keystone of the political thought of India in all ages. It is also 
important to note that both the later Sarhhitās and Brāhmaņas 
refer to kings whc were driven away by the people. The 
Srifijayas expelled their king Dushtarītu Paurnsāyana, “who 
could claim at least ten generations of royal descent*. The 
Tàndya Brühmana (VI. 6. 5.) describes a specific sacrifice which 
was performed by the subjects to destroy the king. | 
The liberal spirit of the age is reflected in the following 
advice which, according to the White Yajurveda, was tenderec 
by the priest to the king at the coronation ceromony : "Asa ` 
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CORONATION OATH 7 


ruler, from this day onwards, judge the strong and 

Coronation Oath. the weak impartially and fairly. Strive unccas- 

ingly to do good to the people, and above all, 

protect the country from all calamities”. Reference may also 

be made to the coronation oath taken by the king which in- 
cludes the following : 

"Between ecnigh 1I am born and the night I die, 
whatever good I might have done, my heaven, my life 
and my progeny may I be deprived of, if I oppress 
(injure) you’. 

Thus while the growth of royal power was an undeniable 
fact, there is no reason to suppose that there was an undiluted 
autocracy, the so-called oriental despotism, either in theory or 
in practice. The election of kings by the people is referred to ` 
in the Atharvaveda which also lays stress (III. 4) on the neces- 
sity of concord between the king and the electors. The later 
Samhitas and Brahmanas also contain references to the sabhd 
and samitit which show that they continued to exercise an effec- 
tive authority over the king. Itis interesting to note that the 
Satapatha Bráhmana refers to these two popular assemblies as 
‘twin daughters of Prajapati’, ascribing to them the same divine 
origin as it does to the king. Thus even theoretically the 
monarchy and the popular assemblies were, as divine institu- 
tions, placed on the same footing. 


— — — 














CHAPTER IX. 


Later Vedic Period— Social and Religious 
Condition. 


The gradual political evolution was by no means the most 
important factor in the history ofthe Aryans during the later 
Vedic period. Changes of far greater significance were gradu- 

ally taking place in their society and religion. 
The obscurity of One fact, which contributed more than any- 
the Vedic language. thing else to this development, and which 
indeed supplies a key to all the subsequent 
changes, is the growing obscurity of thc language of the hymns. 
For languages, like human beings, have their rise, growth, and 
decay, and here, as in other domains of nature, **the old order 
changeth yielding place to new'. The language of the old 
Vedic hymns was uo longer understood by the common people, 
and a special training was required to master them. The 
consequences of this natural phenomenon were great and far- 
reaching. In the first place, need was felt 
Its — R of a class of inen, who had special instruc- 
tion in the old Vedic texts, and thus arose 
the professional Brāhmaņa class, destined to develop into a rigid 
caste at no distant date, Secondly, the Vedic hymns came to 
be regarded as a Canonical book, to which it was impossible . 
to add, and the religion thus assumed a more or less stercotyped 
form. 

As a matter of fact, the theology of the later Vedic litera- 
ture did not essentially differ from the theology of the hymns. 
Although some new deities had arisen, and some of the old 
ones had passed into oblivion, the change in the pantheon as 

a whole could not be said to be very striking, 
in view of the —— that had pa ied. 
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inspiring stanzas addressed to various divinities, —all these were 
now things of the past. The creative age was succeeded by 
one of criticism, and inspiration had yielded to rigid formalism. 
We hear no more of those simple ceremoniāls of worship, 
breathing a sense of healthy and intimate relation between 
God and man. Instead, we find the energy of the priestly 
class directed to a number of ceremonies, which they develop- 
ed in endless details, and to which they attach- 
— ed the most fanciful and mystic significance. 
Indeed the priestly class now devoted their 
whole attention to find out the hidden and mystic meaning 
of the rites and ceremonies. These ceremonies comprehend 
both domestic rites as well as great sacrifices, and form a body 
of rituals, probably the most stupendous and complex which 
has ever been claborated by man. The domestic rites embrace 
the whole course of a man'slife, from his conception in the 
mother's womb up to his death, or rather beyord it, as several 
ceremonies refer to the departed souls. The following conven- 
tional list of forty samskdras or sacraments, finally drawn up 
at a later period, but reflecting conditions 
The Forty " 3 > 
Sarhakā ras of an earlier age, will not only explain the 
general nature of these rites and ceremonies, 
but also throw a flood of light on the manners and customs of 
the period. 
I. Garbhadhana—Ceremony to cause conception. 
2. Pumsavana—Ceremony to secure the birth of a male 
child. It consisted in pounding a Soma 
` stalk, or some other plant, and then sprink- 
ling it into the right nostril of the would-be 
mother, with four Vedic verses. 

3. Simantonnayana- The parting of the pregnant wife's 
hais by the husband with a porcupine's quill after 
due oblations and sacrifices, and offering prayers 
to Vishnu to take carc of the womb. 

4. Jātakarman— Ceremony for the new-born child. 

5. Nàmakarana— Ceremony of naming the child. 

6. Annaprasana—The first feeding of the child with solid 
food in the sixth month. The father gave the child 
goat's flesh, if he was desirous of nourishment, 
flesh of partridge, if desirous of holy lustre, fish, 
if desirous of swiftness, boiled rice with ghee, if 
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desirous of splendour, --such food mixed with curds 
honey and ghee, the father gave to the child to 
eat, after making oblations to the gods with 
vedic verses. 

7. Chūdākarman— The tonsure of the child's head. 

8. Upanayana—Initiation. By this ceremony the child 
enters upon the Brahmacharya or the austere life of 
a student. A passage in the JSatapatha Brāhmaņa 
(XI. 3. 3. 1-7) shows that all the essential features 
of this ceremony which are elaborated in the later 
Grihya Sūtras were already present in this period. 

4-12, The four vows, differently named in different 
Sütras which were undertaken for studying the 
different portions of the Vedic literature. 

13. Samáàvartana— Ihe ceremony on the completion of 
studentship. ‘The student pays a fee to his teacher, 
cuts his hair, beard and the nails; takes his bath, 
and returns home. 

14. Sahadharmachāriņī-samyoga— The taking of heip- 
mate for the fulfilment of the religious duties—in 
other words, 

Marriage—After the student-career is over, that of the 
householder begins. The first duty of the house- 
holder is to marry a girl of equal rank, who has not 
belonged to another man, is younger than himself, 
and is outside certain degrees of relationship, both 
on his father’s and mother’s side. ` 

Eight different kinds of marriage were in vogue : — 

(a) If the father gives his daughter, dressed in two garments 

and decked with ornaments, to aperson, possessing 

sacred learning, of virtuous conduct, who has relatives 
and good disposition, that is a Bráhma wedding. 

(b) The Prajapatya wedding is similar tg the above, but 
the marriage formula used is : “Fulfil your duties con- 
jointly”. Although the wives, married according to 
other rites, shared the duties of the husband, the Prājā- 
patya marriage laid particular stress on this aspect of 
marriage, and the husband could not take to any other 
Arama, or marry a ee to the — 











FORMS OF MARRIAGE B: 


(d) If the bride is given, decked with ornaments, to a priest, 
who duly officiates at a sacrifice, during the course of its 
performauce, it is called a Daiva marriage. 

(e) The spontaneous union with a willing maiden is called 
a Gündharva wedding. 

(f) If those, who have authority over a temale, are pro- 
pitiated by money, that is an Asura wedding. 

(g) If a bride is taken by force, that is a Rékshasa wedding. 

(h) If a man abducts a female, while deprived g. al 
clousness, that is a Patfacha wedding. 

The first four of the above were unanimously held to be 
lawful. The fifth and the sixth were valid, only in the opinion 
of some. The last two were always regarded as blameworthy. 

15-19. Paficha-Mahayaifias. The five great daily sacri- 

fices to the gods, inanes, men, goblins and Brahman. 
Teaching (and studying) is the sacrifice (offered) 
to Brahman, the (offerings of water and food 
called) Tarpana, the sacrifice offered to the manes, 
the burnt oblation, the sacrifice offered to the 
gods, the Bali offering, the sacrifice offered to the 
Bhütas (goblins), and the hospitable reception of 
guests, that offered to men.” These are to be regu- 
larly performed every day by the householder. 

20-26. The seven kinds of Pakayajfias (or small sacrifices) 

viz., the Ashtakà, the Sravani, the Āgrahāyaņī, 
the Chaitri, the Ásvayuji, the Parvana and the 
Sraddha. 

The Ashtakās are sacrifices offered on the eighth day of 
the dark halves of the four months from 'Kārtika to Māgha”. 
The Sravani is offered on the full moon day of Sravana, the 
Agrahayani, on the forteenth or on the full moon day of Agra- 
hayana, the Chaitri, on the full moon day of Chaitra, and the 
Āšvayujī on the full moon day of the month of A$vina, Párvana | 
is offered on the new and full moon days. The Sraddha is one = 
of the most important domestic rites. It is the monthly funeral 
offering to the manes on the new moon days. 

27-33. The seven kinds of Haviryajnas. 

34-40. The seven kinds of Somayajūas. 

The Haviryajūas, as well as the Somayajūas, are more 
as eveloped rituals than those described above, and are 

A beku ki ace detail in the Šrauta-sūtras. The essential point in 
both is RA K ot ot leen. done i to which offer- 
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ings of cakes, grain, milk, honey etc., are made. In the case of 
Somayajfias, the additional offering of Soma, of course, forms 
an essential part, and most of them were characterised by the 
killing of animals. There was another important distinction 
between these and the other rituals (Nos. 1— 26), which are 
described in the Grihya-sütras. In these Srauta rituals, the priests 
play the most prominent part, whercas, in the Grihya rituals, 
the essential duties are performed by the houscholder himself. 
The seven kinds of Haviyrajāas are :— 


^ + 
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The seven kinds of Somayajfias are : — 
The Agnishtoma or J 


The Agnvádheya — The establishment of the sacred fires, 
three or more im number. It was the bounden duty of 
every houscholder to set up these sacrificial fires in his 
house. "These fire-places served the purposes of temples 
where god was worshipped. 

The Agnihotra—Daily oblation in the three sacred fires. 
The, Daría-paurnamásas— Yajfas of the full and new 
moon. 

The Ágrayana— The oblation of the first fruits of the 
harvest. 

The Chāturmāsvas — Y ajfias at the beginning of cach of 
the three scasons. 

The Nirüdhapa$ubandha — The animal-sacrifice, effected 
separately, not as an integral part of another ceremony. 

The Sautrāmaņi — The essence of this is the offering 
of surd( wine) to the Ašvins and Sarasvati. It was usually 
an epilogue to the Somayajfias, its object being to cure 
persons who had drunk too much Soma therein. 
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M The actual ceremony of the Agnishioma lasted for or 
me day in which thrice, 
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There were many other sacrifices besides those mentioned 
in the above list. It is not necessary to enumerate these, but 
four of them deserve special notice. The first is the Vrárya- 

Stoma. It consisted of four rites, by means 
Vrātya-Stoma, Of which persons outside the pale of Brah- 
manic fold were admitted into «he orthodox 
society. The existence of this sacrifice conclusively proves that 
the Hindu society in old days was not so rigid as at present, 
and opened its doors to all persons. 
The next two ceremonies to be described, viz., the Rajasiiva 
and Afvamedha, have obtained a wide celebrity. 
The Rájasüya was a ceremony for the consecration of a 
king. Like Agnishtoma it lasted for a day in which Soma 
was pressed and other ceremonies performed, 
R žjasūva. preceded by a long period extending to a year, 
in which the various preliminaryorites were cele- 
brated. The principal officers of the State took part in the 
ceremony, and the king, in his State-dress, received from the 
priest a bow and arrow, and declared himself king. He per- 
formed various acts symbolising his conquests in all directions 
and was then anointed by a priest, a kinsman, a Kshatriva and 
a Vaifya. 
In the Afvamedha ceremony, a horse, duly consecrated and 
protected by warriors, was let loose, along with 100 other horses, 
to move about at its own free will as a challenge 
xoà aem to other kings. Then, for about a year, the 
king, accompanied by his queen, with the maids-in-waiting 





and high ofBcials, performed daily sacrifices, in course of which 
the legends of the king's ancestors were recited. After the year 
was over, the horse was brought back, and the king was conse- 
crated. The horse was anointed by the queens, and various 
ceremonies were gone through. It was then killed and its fiesh 
roasted. 

There can be no doubt that both the Rájasüya and Aiva- 
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instead of a horse. The ceremonies performed were — * 

| similar in the two cases. As the horse was let 

Deng a rien loose for about a year, the human victim was 

allowed to enjoy himself for the same period, during which all 

his wishes were satisfied. The queen behaved with the human 

victim exactly as she did with the horse in the Ašvamedha 
sacrifice. 

These rites and ceremonies were not, however, the only 
means of attaining success in this world, or bliss in heaven. 
Ta Shortly, there developed the idea of tapas or 

pas. j š | : 

sclf-mortification as leading to the samc or 
even morc important results. Tapas means meditation, accom- 
panied by physical tortures. These took various forms, such 
as remaining in the same posture for months and years, living 
on the least quantity of food, standing in the sun in summer, 
and in the cold in winter, lying on iron spikes, and various other 
similar performances, testifying to the perfect control over 
physical body. Men retired into solitude, and exercised all 
"these ascetic practices under the belief, that they would thereby 
not only gain heaven, but also develop “‘mystic, extra-ordinary 
and superhuman faculties.” Thus tapas was substituted for 
sacrifice to a considerable extent in the religious outlook of 
the age. 

While claborate rites, ceremonies, and ascetic practices had 
been taking the place of the simple religious worship of the good 

Philosophie old tume, an intellectual section of the people 

EET ES was more and more-urged on by the convic- 
tion, that bliss and salvation.were attainable 
only by true knowledge. They did not altogether discard rites, 
ceremonies, and austerities, but relegated them to a minor posi- 
tion, and laid down the dod nie that *he who knows God, 
attains to. God, nay, he is God.' Such philosophic speculation 
was of course no new thing, for its germs are traceable even in 
the Rgveda, and a distinction between Karma-kanda and Jūāna- 
 kánda, i.e. between rituals and knowledge, was always rec 
jut it is only towards the close of the Vedic 
ose c. i — —— were x 
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many of them belong to very late times. The oldest Upanishads 

like the Brhadāraņyaka and the Chhandogya, 
Upanishads however, go back to a period anterior to 600 

B.C., and contain bold speculations about the 
eternal problems of human thought concerning God, man, and 
the universe. There. was no doubt some sort of antagonism 
between the devotees of the ritual and the philosophers, and it 
iS not without significance that the Kshatriyas distinguished 
themselvesin the domain of pure thought. The Brahmanas 
were the sole authorities in questions affecting rites and 
ceremonies, but in philosophical speculations, the had 
rivals in the Kshatriyas, and sometimes even took lessons 
from them. 

It is impossible to deal in detail with the philosophic spe- 
culations of the Upanishads, which are justly regarded as the 
most important contribution of India towards the world's stock 
Of spiritual thought. They give evidence of arare intellectual 
attainment which has won the rapturous praise of the learned 
world. The great philosopher Schopenhauer was so much 


carried away by the perusal of a Latin translation of the Persian ` 


translation of the Upanishads, that he broke out in the following 
rapturous applause : 

“From every sentence deep, original and sublime thoughts 
arise, and the whole is pervaded by a high and holy and carnest 
spirit. Indian air surrounds us, and original thoughts of kindred 
spirits. And oh, how thoroughly is the mind here washed clean 
of all early engrafted Jewish superstitions, and of all philosophy 
that cringes before those superstitions ! In the whole world 
there is no study, except that of the originals, so beneficial and so 
clevating as that of the Oupnekhat (Upanishad). It has been 
the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death !””1 

This may be considered as somewhat extravagant, but even 
the sober Max Müller held that “the earliest of these philosophi- 
cal treatises will always maintain a place in the literature of the 
world, among the most astounding productions of the human 
mind in any age and in any country."'* 

The Egyptians and the Indians were both faced with the 
common problem of death. “Had all ended for the man with 
the moment in which he had ceased to breathe ?" was their 
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common enquiry, and to preventsuch a horrible thing, their 
common endeavour. Yet the one found the true solution in the 
mighty Pyramids, containing the embalmed bodies, while the 
other was led to evolve the immortal Upanishads. ‘This con- 
trast is interesting and instructive, and not only indicates the true 
character of Indian civilization, but its superiority to all that 
preceded it. 
At the close of the period we are dealing with, there were 
thus developing, side by side, à stupendous system of rites and 
observances, a curious method of self-torture, 
The four 7 : ^ 
Asrama, and highly elaborate philosophical specula- 
tions into the mysteries of the universe. The 
life of an ancient Indian, swayed by these cross-currents, may 
be best realised from a study of what is technically called the 
‘four Orders’ or Āšramas, ‘These four Orders are, that of the 
student, that of the householder, that of the ascetic, and that 
of the hermit in the woods. After the ordinary course of 
training at the teacher's house was over, every man had to 
make a choice of his further career out of these four. | 
He might choose the first, and devote his whole life to | 
study. He had then to live at his teacher's house until his death, 
and follow the course of strict discipline prescribed for a student. 
He had to lead a chaste life of strict yirtue, maintaining proper 
control over all his organs, and avoiding all luxuries and 
pleasures of life. 
If he chose the second, he had to return from his 
teacher's house, after his study was over, in order to marry, and 
maintain a houschold. His chief duty was to study the Vedas, 


maintain a fire, and perform thc different rites and ceremonies 
noted above. "Adi 
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. to consecrate his whole life to philosophic meditation. No 
doubt, it was to this type of men that we owe the develop- 
ment of philosophy. 

Fourthly, one might, after finishing his studies, adopt the 
life of a hermit in the woods. A hermit was to live in the 
forest, in order to practise austeritics. He maintained a fire, and 
performed the five great daily sacrifices referred to above. He 
could enter a village, and dressed himself in garments made 
of bark and skins. At first he had to live on roots, fruits, leaves 
and grass, then on whatever became detatched spontaneously, 
next on water, and lastly on nothing. 

Although any onc ofthese four Orders was open toa 
student who had a course of training at his teacher's house, he 
could follow even two or more of them if he chose. Thus he 
might live as a householder for some time, and then take to the 
life of an ascetic or a hermit at a fairly advanced age. "There 
are reasons to believe that this was the course morc often 
followed. We even hear of kings retiring to forest towards the 
close of their lives. 

The organisation of the four Orders is a unique feature of 
Indian society. Though the historian is mostly concerned with 
one of them alone, viz. that of the householder, he cannot 
ignore the influence that the other three must have exercised 
upon it. The presence of a band of pious selfless seekers after 
knowledge and spiritual truth leading to salvation must have 
improved the moral tone of the society as a whole. Many of 
them, again, although generally aloof from worldly affairs, lived 
too close to society not to help it with constant advice, and, 
ifnecessary, by occasional intervention. The laws and regu- 
lations, for example, were codified by them, and tyrannical 
kings had not infrequently to tremble before «neir verrible wrath. 
Many instances are on record, in which the Sages intervened 
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as the two leading classes out of the general mass of population, 
now known as the Vaišyas. 

Whether these distinctions took a dé@finite shape when the 
Rgveda was written, it is difficult to say. The probability is, 
that in the early Vedic period the only real distinction was 
between the white-skinned Aryans and the black-skinned Dāsas 
orSüdras, as the aborigines, conquered by the Aryans, and 
incorporated in their society, came to be called. It is only in 
the later Vedic period, when the obscurity of the Vedic text 
required a professional class of interpreters, that a definite class 
of Brāhmaņas arose. At the same time, the extension of the 
Aryans increased the importance ofthe military leaders, who 
established political powers in various directions, and a distinct 
Kshatriya class was evolved. 

The Vaišyas, as the remaining Aryans now came to be 
called, were no doubt much superior to the Südras, but their 
position was steadily deteriorating. A passage in Aitareya 
Brahmana even goes so far as to say that a Vaišya “is to be 
lived on by another and to be oppressed at will", indicating 
thereby their absolute dependence on the two upper classes. 

But although the society was divided into four classes, there 
was no rigid caste system as yet. There is nothing to show that 
none but the son of a Brahmana could belong to that class, 
Many passages indicate that the knowledge of Vedic texts and 
religious ceremonies was looked upon as the primary qualifica- 

tion, and heredity counted for little, in the’ 

Absence of recognition ofa person as Brahmana. Rules 

K rigidity. were indeed laid down in the Sütra period, 

that nobody should serve as a priest who 

_ could not prove his descent from three generations of Rishis. 
But these very rules prove distinctly, that the unbroken descent 

in a Brāhmaņa line was yet an ideal, and not an actuality. 

They further indicate a deliberate attempt towards making the 

system more and more rigid. There is enough evidence to 

show that thecaste was not solely determined by the acci- 

dent of birth, and the professions normally laid down for the 

T different castes were never scrupulously followed in practice. 
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Lastly, the Brāhmaņas had not yet attained an unquestioned 
position of supremacy, the Kshatriyas having successfully con- 
tested it for long. 

The contrast between the ‘Arya’ and the 'Südra,^ however, 
came to be more and more accentuated during the later part 
of the Vedic period. It was claimed that che Südras had no 
right to approach the sacred fire, i.e. perform sacrifice, or to read 
the sacred texts, although many passages in early texts clearly 

admit these rights. The Šūdras were 

Šūdras. further denied the rite of burning the dead 

body, although old textseven go so far as to 
lay down the measurements for the tumulus of a Südra. 
Further, as has just been mentioned, marriage with the Südra 
gradually came to be looked upon with disfavour. These were 
portents of evil days for the Šūdras, but as yet there was no 
question of relegating them to a` position of abject humiliation, 
such as has since been their fate. 

The Kshatriyas pushed the Aryan colonies into remote and 
unknown lands, the. Brāhmaņas elaborated and spread the 
Aryan culture into the newly conquered regions and even far 
beyond, while the Vaišyas and the Südras ministered to the 
growing needs of a wealthy people, fast developing a life of ease 
and luxury, by means of trade, commerce, manufacture, culti- 
vation and various other arts and crafts. 

The general position of women changed for the worse. They 
lost the right to the Upanayana ceremony, and all 
their sacraments, excluding marriage, were pe 
formed without the recitation of Vedic mant 

As in the earlier period, the marriage of women normally 
took place after puberty. Polygamy certainly prevailed, and 
the following hymn in the Atharvaveda (V. 17.8) clearty. refers 
to polyandry and inter-marriage : 

Even though there were ten non-Bráhmana 
previous husbands of a woman, 

The Brāhmāņa alone becomes her husband . 
if he seizes her hand. 

Theoretically the wife was still accorded a very high posi- 
tion. Thus the Satapatha Brühmana (V. 2.1.10) says that she 
is half her husband and completes him. But there are unerring 
ns that her status and dignity were lowered a great deal during 
| "riod. Thus many of the religious ceremonies, formerly 
“eft to the wife, were now performed by priests She was not 
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allowed to attend the political assemblies. A submussive wife 
who would keep her mouth shut and dine after her husband 
is now held up as the ideal. The birth of a daughter was most 
unwelcome; for she was regarded asa source of misery and a 
son alone was the saviour of the family. f 

The women were taught to dance and to sing, and various 
kinds of musical instruments such as drums, flutes, lyre or harp, 
cymbals, and lutes of various kinds are mentioned. But some 
women were highly learned. In spite of the gradual deteriora- 
tion in their position it is gratifying to find that even inthe latest 
Vedic age rcpresented by the Upanishads, women maintained a 
high position even in the learned world. Two very interesting 
incidents, described in the Brihadāraņyakopanishad, may be referred 
to in this connection. 

The great king Janaka of Videha once performed a sacrifice 
at which the most learned Brāhmaņas, including those from 
Kuru and Pafichāla countries, were present. Janaka wished 
to know, which of those Brāhmaņas was the best read. So he 
enclosed a thousand cows, and ten pādas of gold were fastened to 
cach pair of horns. And then Janaka spoke to the assembled 
Brāhmaņas: “Let the wisest among you drive away these cows.” 
Yājūavalkya, the great philosopher, asked his pupil to drive 
them away. Then the other Brāhmaņas became very angry, 
and one after another, they plied Yàjüavalkya with questions. 
Yajnavalkyasilenced them all. One of his interlocutors was 
the venerable lady Gārgī Vāchaknavī. She stood up in the 
midst of the assembly, and held a philosophic discussion with 
the great Yajfiavalkya, till the latter remarked: “O Gārgī, 
do not ask too much, lest thy head should fall off. "Thou askest 
too much about a dcity, about which we arc not to ask too 
much.” Gārgī stopped for the moment, but some time after she 
rose again, and began with the proud remark : “Venerable 
Brahmayas, I shall ask him two questions. If he will answer 
them, none of you, I think, will defeat him in any argument 
concerning Brahman." The questions were asked and XN 
valkva answered them.! 

The second incident is also connected with Vājāavalkya. 
“Maitreyi”, said he, addressing his wife, “verily I am going | 
away from this my house into the forest. Let me make a settles - 

ER ses mee and thas Kerrigent my other + wife T 
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Maitreyi said: “My Lord, if this whole earth, full of wealth, 
belonged to me, tell me, should I be immortal by it ?” ‘No’ 
replied Yājūavalkya. And Maitreyi said: ‘What should I do 
with that by which I do not become immortal ? What my 
Lord knowetb of immortality, tell that to me. 

Yājūavalkya replied: ““Thou who art truly dear to me, 
thou sprakest dear words. Come, sit down, I will explain it 
to thee, and mark well what I say." Then followed one of the 
most abstruse philosophical dissertations about the Universal 
Self, and its relation to the Individual.! 

These two incidents eloquently testify to the high position, 
learning, and mental equipment of women in ancient India, 
to which it would be difficult to find a parallel in the history 
of the world. 

But these two gifted ladies did not stand alone, for there are 
many references to women teachers, possessing high spiritual 
knowledge. Even later literature refers to Brahmavddinis, a class 
of women who devoted their whole lives to study and spiritual 
meditation. All these offer a striking contrast to the later age, 
such as that represented by the Manu-samhiiaé when a woman 
was forbidden to study Vedic literature. 

Such a highly developed intellectual lite, as well as 
the vast mass of Vedic literature, presupposes a well-planned 

system of education. As noted above, the Upanayana 
Education. was the religious ceremony by which a boy 
was initiated into the life of a student and handed 








were many great centres of Vedic learning under 
chers, and these forerunnersof what were later known 
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as Sūtra-chāfaņas are mainly responsible for the different Vedic 


schools with various redactions of Vedic texts. The story of 


Gàrgi quoted above shows that highly philosophical debates in 
learned assemblies formed a distinct feature of the educational 
system of those days. 

The chief subjects of study were undoubtedly the Vedic 
texts, including Itihása and Purána (old historical traditions), 
as well as Brahmavidyā (philosophy and spiritual knowledge) 
and the subjects included in the Vedángas mentioned above 
(p. 35). But other and more secular branches of study were 
not neglected. The Upanishads contain scveral lists of subjects 
which must have formed the regular curriculum of study These 
included dialectics (vākovākya), mathematics (rāti), chronology 
(nidhi), military science, science of snakes, knowledge of por- 
tents, and several others whose exact scope or nature cannot 
be ascertained, such as pitrya, devavidyd, bhūta-vidyā and devajana- 
vidya, which evidently related to gods and earthly elements. 
Ethics ( ekáyana) also formed a subject of study, and high moral 
training leading to the formation of character and develop- 
ment of personality formed the backbone of the educational 
system. The students were taught both by precepts and exam- 
ples of the guru (teacher). 
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CHAPTER I 


Political History from the Sixth to the 
Fourth Century B. C. 


I. Foundation of the Magadha Empire 


Indian history assumes a more or less definite shape towards 
the close of the seventh century B. C. There was no paramount 
power in Northern India at this period, but 
Ae METER the whole country was divided into a number 
of independent States. The literary works of 
the 4th century B. C. give the number of important States as 
sixteen, but in all probability the actual number exceeded this 
conventional figure. Some of the States were monarchical, but 
others had republican or oligarchic constitution. The four 
important royal dynasties that stand out prominently at this 
period, are the Haryankas in Magadha, the Aikshvākus in Košala, 
the Pauravas in Vatsa (Kausambi), and the Pradyotas in 
Avanti! It is interesting to note that the kingdom of Kuru- 
Pafichāla, Kasi and Matsya, celebrated in the Mahabhdrata, 
continued at this period, although they ranked as minor powers. 
Of the non-monarchical States we hear mostly of the Vrijis of 
Mithilà, the Sákyas of Kapilavastu, and the Mallas of Pava and 
Kušīnagara. The Vrijis formed a confederacy of eight different 
clans, the most prominent of which were the Lichchhavis, who 
had their capital at Vaišālī. | | 
There were matrimonial alliances between many of these 
States, but that did not 7 "event the outbreak of hostility among 
them. Each of the four important royal dynasties, mentioned 
above, tried to establish its supremacy, and aggrandise itself at 
the cost of minor States. We hear, for example, that Pradyota, 
king of Avanti, fought with Udayana, king of Kaušāmbī, although 
atter was his son-in-law, and at another time he threatened 





Rājagriha, the capital of Magadha. Prasenajit, king of Košala, 
was as already — of Kasi, and his son afterwards conquered 
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the Šākya State of Kapilavastu. Again, Bimbisāra, king of 
Magadha, annexed Añga, and his son Ajátasatru conquered the 
Lichchhavis of Vaišālī. All these kings—Pradyota, Udayana, 
Bimbisāra and Prasenajit —flourished in the second half of the 
sixth century B. C. 

At the beginning of the fifth century B. C. the Pauravas 
and the Pradyotas seem to have retired from the contest for 
supremacy, which was thus left to be fought out between the 
Haryankas of Magadha, and the Aikshvākus of Ko$ala. A 
fierce and protracted struggle ensued between Prasenajit and 

SĀjātašatru, and although the results were 
Rise of Magadha" indecisive for a long time, victory ultimately 
inclined to the Magadha kingdom. Henceforth 
Magadha stands out as the supreme power in Northern India, 
a position which was ultimately destined to convert her into 
the greatest empire that India has ever seen. Ajātašatru, who 
had seized the throne by murdering his father, thus became 
the founder ofthe supremacy of Magadha. He died about 
475 B. C., and was succeeded by Udayī', to whom tradition 
ascribes the foundation of Pātaliputra, the new capital of the 
Magadha kingdom. From remote times, described in epic 
literature, Rājagriha, now represented by the ruins at Rājgir 
in the Patna District, served as the capital of the Magadha king- 
dom. While Ajātašatru was fighting against the Lichchhavis 
he built, as a defensive measure, a fortress at Pātaligrāma, a 
village at the junction of the Ganga and the Sone. In course of 
time, the strategic importance of the-place must have attracted 
the attention of the statesmen of Magadha, aud Udayi evidently 
thought it a more suitable capital for his kingdoni, which had 
lately extended its boundaries in all directions. 

According to the Buddhist tradition Udayi and his three 
successors were all parricides. ‘So vae people got disgusted and. 

elected as king Sisunàga, the minister of 


Sisunága the last of. the rricides. The Purāņas, 
> however, take Sigundga to be the founder of 


the royal line to which Bimbisara belonged, and hence calls it 
the Šaišunāga Dynasty. In any case, the statement in the 
Purana that Šišunāga destroyed the power of the Pradyotas 
seems to be truc. BN 


1 According to the Purāņas 
Buddhist traditi 
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97 
Kālāšoka, the son and successor of Sisunaga, was assassinated 
by a man of low origin—barber according to some accounts— 
named Mahapadma Nanda, who succeeded 
to the throne, and founded a new dynasty 
known as the Nanda. Mahapadma seems 
to have been a great military genius. He defeated and des- 
troyed the far-famed Kshatriya families, such as the Pauravas, 
the Aikshvakus, and the Pradyotas, who were ruling in Kau- 
Sambi, Kosala and Avanti, and established an empire which 
included the greater part of Northern India excluding Kashmir, £ ` 
Panjab and Sindh. Thus did the work begun by Bimbisāra 
and Ajātašatru make triumphant progress. 


Nauda Dynasty 


2. Invasion oj Aiexander 


The western borderland of India comprising the Panjāb, 
Sindh and Afghānistān seems to have been lacking in political 
power and prestige during this period. Of the sixteen traditional 
States mentioned in Indian literature, only 
two, Kāmboja and Gandhāra, may be placed 
in this outlying region. It appears to have 
| been divided into two dozen or more inde- 
pendent principalities, some of which were ruled by kings, while ` 
others had democratic or oligarchic constitution They were 
not ` infrequently at war with one another, and thus offered an 
easy prey to foreign invaders. x 

‘The powerful Achaemenian Eniperors of Persia naturally: i 
cast their longing cycs towards this region, and it is probable a 
that Cyrus (558-530 B. C.) subjugated a number of tribes. - 
livingtothesouth of the Hindu Kush moun- 
It was not, however, till the reign of 


The Panjāb 
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revenue in gold dust which amounted to over a million pounds 
sterling. 

How long the Persian domination lasted in India is not defi- 
nitely known. Its continuance up to about 330 B. C. is generally 
presumed on the ground that the Indian soldiers formed part of 
the Achaemenian army that conquered Greece in the time of 
Xerxes (486-465 B. C.) and fought against Alexander at Gauga- 
mela in 330 B. C. But this is by no means a Sure conclusion, as 
the Indians might have joined the army as mercenary soldiers 
This seems to be the more probable, as on the later occasion the 
Indian contingents are expressly mentioned as having fought 
under Satraps of other.provinces. This shows that there were 
perhaps no Persian Satraps in India at that time. 

The defeat of the Achaemenian king Darius III at Gauga- 
mela in the hands of Alexander profoundly affected the course 
of Indian history. Alexander pursued the 


Alexander ee: * A 
crosses the fugitive king and overran the whole of Persian 
Kadru dominions in the east as far as the Jaxartes. 


He then returned, re-crossed the Hindu Kush, and advanced 
against India in May, 327 B. C. The king of Takshašilā (Taxilā, 
near Rawalpindi in the Panjāb) offered to help Alexander, and 


_ thus followed in the footsteps of those Greek princelings and 


Statesmen who, in the preceding century, joined the Achae- 
menian Emperors and betrayed the interests of Hellas in order 
to secure personal gain or safety. But though one or two Indian 
princes followed the ignoble example of Taxila, most of the — 
numerous kings and republican or oligarchic tribes in Afghānis- 
tān, Panjāb and Sindh opposed a brave resistance, though in 
vain. "These petty chieftains and tribes were, of course, no 
Indian match for the scasoned troops of Alexander. 
resistance But though they knew they had no chance of 
success they refused to submit without a fight. 
- The Greek writers have paid — — tribute to the bravery 
and patriotism ofa large number of them, though their own 
countrymen have kept no record of their heroic deeds and their x 
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Alexander sent a part of his army along the Kābul river 
under two of his best generals. They were opposed by the 
chief of Pushkalāvatī (Charsaddà near Peshawar) who defended ` 
his capital for thirty days till he fell fighting. Alexander him- 
self led the other division of the army in the valleys of the Kunār, 
Panjkorā, and Swāt rivers in order to secure his flank. He was 

opposed by the hilly tribes whom the Greeks 

The Assakenoi called Aspasioi and Assakenoi, problably a 

corruption of Asvakas. They held out in their 

citadels and offered stubborn resistance. While attacking one 

of these, Alexander himself received a wound, and in retaliation 

he put the whole population to the sword. When the king of 

the Assakenoi fell fighting his army was led by the queen, whose 

example induced the entire womanhood of the locality to join 

this struggle for freedom. After a brave resistance for several 

days Massaga, the capital city, capitulated. A body of mercenary 

troops, 7000 in number, who had distinguished themselves in 

the fight, were granted their lives by a special agreement which 

Alexander concluded with them, but at night they were sur- 

rounded and butchered to a man. This massacre has been 

condemned even by the Greek writers. The 

—— capture of Aornus, the strongest citadel of 

the Assakenoi, is described by the Greek. 

writers at great length, and is regarded by them almost as the 
greatest military feat of Alexander in his Indian campaign. 

Having thus subdued the Assakenoi and some other tribes, 
Alexander joined his other division which had in the mean- 
whilc reached the Sindhu and built a bridge of boats at Ohind, 
16 milesabove Attock. Alexander crossed with his whole army 
and halted at Taxilà, He then invited the neighbouring chiefs 
to come and offer submission. The most powerful among - 

them was the ruler of a kingdom between the 
|^ Porus Jhelum and the Chenab whom the Greeks call — 
Porus, probably a corruption of Paurava. 
When he was —— by Alexander's envoys to meet the 
great Emperor he proudly replied that he would undoubtedly — 
do ^80, but at his own frontiers and in arms. Alexander made 
elaborate preparations to fight against him and the way in which ` 
th „Greek writ : the campaign shows that it taxed - 
|J the resor | and i —— to the utmost. Yet X 
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Porus fought bravely, and, with nine wounds on his body, was led 
„a captive before Alexander. The latter asked him how hc 
should like to be treated. “Like a king" came the proud and 
prompt reply. Alexander secured the alliance of this brave 
chief by restoring his kingdom and adding to it the territories 
of “15 republican tribes with their 5000 cities and villages 
without number," and the kingdom of Porus II between the 
Chenab and the Ravi, all of which he conquered later. In 
course of his advance to the next river Beas he had to fight hard 
with the Kathaioi (Kathas?) whose casualties amounted to 
17,000 killed and 70,000 captured. 


Alexander's advance was arrested on the bank of the Beas, 

for his soldiers mutinied and refused to proceed further (end 

of July 526 B.C.). Whether this insubordi- 

— nation of the soldiers was due merely to war- 

weariness, Las represented by the Greck writers, 

or at least partly to the fear inspired by the mighty empire of 

the Nandas which lay beyond the river, it is difficult to say. It 

is interesting to note, however, that in course of their reply to 

Alexander’s arguments the troops laid great stress on the calamity 

that would befal the whole army if Alexander met with 
accident in course of the campaign. 


Whatever may be the real reason, Alexander had to bow 
to the decision of his mutinous soldiers. He went back along 
the road by which he came till he reached the Jhelum river. 

| Then he sailed down the river with a part of 
other tribes his army in 1000 boats, while troops marched 
we along its either bank to protect him. Near the 
confluence of this river with the Chenab he had to fight with a 
confederacy of republican tribes led by the Malloi (Mālavas) 
and the Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas). All the towns of the 
Mālavas became citadels of resistance. In one of them the 
Brāhmaņas, 5000 in number, left the pen for the sword and 
died fighting, only a few being taken prisoners. While — 
another town by assault Alexander was severely wounded, an and 
— it was captured, his infuriated soldiers killed | ever — 
inc within — of age and s * | ther tri 
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is the first recorded Jauhar ceremony in Indian history— the 
precursor of many terrible repetitions in later days. 


When two kings, Musicanus (king of the Mūshikas P) and ` 
Oxvcanus, in the lower Sindhu valley, submitted to Alexander, 
The they were denounced as traitors by the Brāhmaņas 
Brahmanas Who urged the people to oppose foreign invaders 
as part of their dharma (religion). The kings 
revoked their submission and fought, but were put to the sword 
along with the Brahmanas. In September 325 B.C. Alexander 
reached Patala, where the Sindhu was divided into two 
branches before reaching the sea, and began his homeward 
journey. He proceeded with his army by land, but sent the 
ships under Nearchus with instructions to bring them along the 
coast into the Persian Gulf as far as the mouth of the Euphrates. 
Alexander reached Susa in Persia in 324 B. C. and died there 
the next year. He had made arrangements for the 
Death of administration of the conquered territories and put 
Alexander several Satraps in charge of different parts. But some 
conquered tribes rebelled and there were other troubles even 
before he left India. After his death the whole system collapsed 
within a short time. 


The invasion of Alexander the Great has been recorded 
in minute details by the Greck historians who naturally felt 
clated at the triumphant progress of their hero over unknown 
lands and seas. From the Indian point of view, its impor- , 
tance lies in the fact that it opened up a free intercourse 

between India and the western countries 

Reflections on which was big with future consequences. For 
Alexander's š TX : š 

“t: EEG the rest there was nothing to distinguish his 

raid in Indian history. It can hardly be called 

a great military success as the only military achievements to his 
credit were the conquest of petty tribes and States by instal- 
iments. He never approached even within a measurable dis- 
tance of what may be called the citadel of Indian military 

strength, and the exertions he had to make against Porus, the 
ruler of a small district between the Jhelum and the Chenab, 

do not certainly favour the hypothesis that he would have found 

it an casy task to subduc the mighty Nanda empire. Taking 

| everything into consideration, a modern historian, unprejudiced 
P BY the halo ofc c, may perhaps be excused for the belicf, 

— that the majority of Greek writers did not tell the whole truth 
K; wh n the represented the retreat of Alexander as solely due to 
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he dismiss, as altogether fictitious, the view recorded by more 
than one ancient Greck historian, that the retreat of Alexander 
was caused by the terror of the mighty power of the Nandas. 

But if the invasion of Alexander was not crowned by military 
Success like that of Nadir Shah or Tamerlane, it was never- 
theless characterised by cruelties, which may differ in degree, but 
certainly not in kind, from those standing to the credit of these 
later heroes. The perfidious massacre of the garrison of Massaga, 
and the recorded instances of the blood-thirsty Greek troops 
slaughtering the inhabitants of captured cities, sparing neither 
man, woman nor child, tell their own tale. The Greck historians 
have recorded that during the campaign of the lower Sindhu 
valley alone, 80,000 of the natives were killed, and multitudes 
sold as slaves ; and howsoever the modern European historians 
may try to palliate or justify these crimes, an Indian hlstorian 
can hardly be blamed for regarding Alexander only as a 
precursor of Nadir Shah and Tamerlane. 

The death of Alexander was asignal for the disruption of his 
vast empire. The Indian territories, which cost him a toilsome 
and crucl warfare for about three ycars, declared their indepen- 
dence, and in less than five years they did away with the last 
vestige of Greek domination in the Panjāb. 





— — 








APPENDIX 
The Chronological Problem. 


We have no definite data for fixing the chronology of the 
period before Alexander's invasion. According to the unani- 
mous tradition of the Buddhists, the Buddha died in the 8th 
year of the reign of Ajātašatru, and the chronology of the whole 
period is usually fixed with the help of this synchronism. 
Unfortunately, the date of the death of Buddha is not 
known with certainty. According to the tradition current in 
Ceylon, the event took place in 544 B. C. But this date is 
incompatible with the statement in the Ceylonese Chronicles 
that Ašoka's coronation took place 218 years after the death of 
Buddha. For the evidence of the Greek writers, and the known 
dates of the Greek kings mentioned in Asoka's inscriptions as his 
contemporaries, leave no doubt that A$oka's consecration took 
place within a few ycars of 269 B. C. Accordingly some scholars 
place the date of the death of Buddha in c. 487 (2694-218) B.C, 
This view is supported by what is known as the dotted “‘record.” 
It is said that a dot was put in a record each year after the death 
of Buddha, and this practice was continued in Canton up to 
the year 489 A. D. As the total number of dots in that year 
was 975, we get 486 B.C. as the date of the death of Buddha. 
"This date has been accepted in this work and the chronology 
arranged accordingly, though the date of the death of Buddha 
still remains a vexed problem. 

Once the date of Ajātašatru's accession is fixed with 
reference to the date of the death of Buddha, we can determine 
approximately the dates of the kings who preceded and succeed- 
ed him by counting backwards and forwards with the help of 
their reign-periods stated in the Purāņas and. Ceylonese Chro- 
nicles. In this way we can approximately fix the chronology 
„of the period going as far back as the Great War. | 

"Phe known date of Alexander's invasion gives us the first 
fixed — in Indian s M "and enables us to determine 
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CHAPTER. II 
The Maurya Empire 
I. Chandragupta. 


The credit of freeing the country from the yoke of the Greeks 

iS unanimously assigned to Chandragupta. The early career 

of this hero is all but unknown, although the 

Chandragupta brilliant achievements of his later life have 

a surrounded his memory with a host of legends. 

Later Brāhmaņical texts represent him as the 

son of a Nanda king of Magadha, bv a low-born woman named 

Murā, from whom the dynastic name Maurya is supposed to 

4 have been derived. According to Buddhist chronicles, which 

arc carlier in date, Chandragupta was a Kshatriya. It is pro- 

bable, that Chandragupta belonged to the Kshatriya clan which 

a8 referred to as Moriyas of Pipphalivana in the Mahāparini- 

vvāna Sutta. According to this Buddhist Sutta, the Moriyas 

š were a well-known republican clan as far back as the time of 
e Gautama Buddha. 


š There are good reasons to believe, that the splendid success 
of Chandragupta was due, as much to his own military genius, 

Ç as to the statesmanship of his Prime Minister Kautilya. Chandra- 
1, > gupta drove away the Greek garrison from the Panjāb and Sindh 
M K and made himself master of these provinces. He then ascended 
di "T the throne of Magadha by uprooting the INanda dynasty about 
E al 322 B. C., and by a series of brilliant military conquests, esta- 
. blished a vast empire stretching from the bank of the Sindhu 

| tothe mouth of the Ganga. It is extremely fortunate that he 

M did so, for ere long he had to meet a terrible foe. Seleucus, 
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CHANDRAGUPTA AND SELEUCUS Ios 


make a common cause against a foreign invader. It was part 
of a well-organised empire, at the head of which stood a great 
military genius, and a far-sighted politician. Singularly enough, 
the classical writers do not give any details of the conflict 
between Seleucus and Chandragupta. Some have therefore 
expressed doubt about any contest having actually taken place 
between them. 

The otherwise inexplicable silence of the classical writers, 
as well as the net result of the expedition, however, clearly 
indicate that Seleucus met with a miserable failure. For he had 
not only to finally abandon the idea of reconquering the Panjāb, 
but had to buy peace by ceding Paropanisadai, Arachosia, and 
Aria, three rich provinces with the cities now known as Kābul, 
Kandāhār and Herāt respectively as their capitals, and also 
Gedrosia (Baluchistān), or at least a part of it. The victorious 
Maurya king probably married the daughter of his Greek rival, 
and made a present of five hundred elephants to his royl father- 
in-law. Some Greek writers have represented this gift as the 
price of the rich provinces ceded by Seleucus, which is of course 
absurd. It is difficult to believe that Seleucus would have readily 
agreed to part with hisrich provinces for such paltry gifts un- 
less he were forced to do so. It is therefore legitimate to hold 
that Seleucus was worsted in his fight with Chandragupta. 


The conflict between Seleucus and Chandragupta Maurya, 


if any, must be looked upon as the nearest approxmation to a 


fair trial of strength between the Greek and Indian military 
forces which history has recorded. The princelings in the 
Panjāb can hardly be regarded as a fair match to Alexandar, 
the greatest military genius the world has ever seen, backed by 
the resources of a mighty empire, extending over three con- 
tinents, and stretching from the Adriatic to the Sindhu. But 


«the empires of Seleucus and Chandragupta do not compare 
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‘unfavourably in point of resources. Both of them had fought 
their way to the throne within recent years, and the, general- 
Ship of both was as faira specimen as their countries could 
normally show. If, then, a according to Dr. V. Smith, “the — 


 phant progress of Alexander from the Himalaya to the 
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of the greatest Hellenic armies when confronted with Indian 
skill and discipline. 
2. The Maurya Empire. 

The defeat inflicted upon the Greck hosts of Seleucus enabl- 
ed Chandragupta to consolidate his mighty empire. It is unfor- 
tunately not yet possible to write a detailed account of his 
brilliant career. Nor can we trace the gradual steps by which 


The Maurya an all-India empire, the unrealised dream 
ope its Of ages to come, was gradually brought 
cight 


into being. The available evidence, however, 
leaves no doubt, that during the reigns of Chandragupta and 
his son and successor Bindusara,not only the whole of the Deccan, 
excepting the eastern coastal region, formed part of their empire, 
but even a considerable part of South Indian Peninsula was eit- 
her incoporated in their dominions or was brought within their 
sphere of influence. The Tamil poet Māmūlanār, who flourished 
about the second or third centüry A.D., refers to a military 
expedition sent by the Moriar to reduce some Tamil chiefs in 
the South. The epithet Vamba (newly-risen) applied to 
Moriar seems to indicate that the reference here is to the early 
Maurya Emperor Chandragupta or Bindhusara. The arms of the 
Mauryas were thus carried almost to the southern extremity of 
the Indian Peninsula, and the Maurya banner wafted across the 
vast stretch of land, from Herāt in the north-west, to Mādurā in 
the south. 
India was now a leading power in the world, and maintained 
diplomatic relations with outside countries. The House of 
— Seleucus sent regular embassies to the Court 
its of Pātaliputra. We know, in particular, 
two of-these ambassadors, viz. Megasthenes, 
who lived in the Court of Chandragupta, and Daimachus who 
replaced him at the time of Bindusara. We also hear of the 
exchange of friendly letters between Bindlhusara and Antiochus, 
the son and successor of Seleucus. "There are also reasons to 
believe that diplomatic relations existed about this time between 
India on the one side, and China and the Central Asiatic powers 
on the other. Ptolemy Philadelphus, the Greek ruler of Egypt, 
also sent an embassy to the Court of the Mauryas. The Maurya 
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Megasthenes and other Greek writers, The vast empire main- 
tained a highly organised and well-equipped 
army, consisting of elephants, chariots, cavalry 
and infantry. The regular military establish- 
ment consisted of ‘600,000 infantry, 30,000 horsemen, 36,000 
men with 9,000 elephants, and 24,000 men with nearly 8,000 
chariots, or 690,000 men in all, excluding followers and 
attendants.” 

There was a highly organised system of military administra- 
tion. Six Boards, consisting of five members cach, looked after 
the six Departments, viz. (1) Admiralty; (2) 
Transport, Commissariat etc.; (3) Cavalry; (4) 
Infantry;* (5) Chariots and (6) Elephants. 
The thirty members were no doubt collectively responsible for 
the whole military organisation. 

The capital, Pātaliputra (modern Pātnā), at the confluence 
of the Gangā and the Sone rivers, was the greatest city in India, 

It was about 9 miles in length and a mile and a 
"is a je half in breadth. The wooden wall of the 
e city, probably built of massive Sāl tree, had 
sixty-four gates, and was crowned with 570 towers. Surround- 
ing the wall was a ditch, ‘six hundred feet in breadth, and thirty ` 
cubits in depth” The royal palace within the city was one 
of the finest in the whole world, and its *gilded pillars, adorned 
with golden vines and silver birds’ extorted the admiration of the ` 
Greeks. The municipal arrangements, too, were highly satis- 
— factory. A Commission of thirty members 
M administered the city. They were divided 
is into six Boards of five members each. The 
members of the first Board looked after everything relating 
to the industrial arts. Those of the second looked after the 
comforts of the foreigners, resident in the city. The third re- 
corded the births and deaths, while the fourth superintended 
trade and commerce. The fifth Board supervised manufactured 
articles, and the sixth collected the tenths of the prices of the 
articles sold. But, apart from the functions which these bodies 
En, the whole Commission, in its collective 
after matters of general interest, such as the 
ing of TM in proper repair, the regulation. ot 
the supervision of markets, hatoni ed. — 
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The Maurya emperor himself probably administered the 
government of Magadha and surrounding territories only. 
The distant provinces were under Viceroys, 
who were very often selected from the royal 
family. The Central Government kept watch 
over their administration by means of a class of persons called 
news-writers, Both in the Central Government, as well as in 
the provinces, the administration was carried on by a number 
of departments, cach under a Superintedent, aided by a host 
of ministerial officers. There was a highly organised bureau- 
cracy which efficiently managed the affairs of the vast empire. 
The different parts of the empire were connected by high-roads, 
one of them traversing the whole breadth of India from the 
Sindhu to the mouth of the Gangā. Irrigation works were 
undertaken even in such distant parts of the empire as the 
Kāthiāwār Peninsula, and, on the whole, the efficiency of the 
government was combined with peace, prosperity and con- 
tentment of the people. 


System of ad- 
ministration 


3 Ašoka the Great 


M Chande pta and Bindusāra ruled for nearly half a century, 
pe án — 275 B. C., the throne of Magadha passed on to 
Asoka, one of the greatest names in the history 
Ašoka, the great- of the world. No. figure in ancient Indian 
Ent. —— history is more familiar to us, and none leaves 
a morc abiding impression of a towering 
personality, than this immortal son of Bindusāra. 
This is mainly due to the fact that for the first time in Indian 
history we come across original personal records of a king, com- 
[ posed probably by himself, engraved on. 
px — imperishable rocks and stone-pillars. The 
inscriptions of Ašoka furnish a wealth of details 
about his life and reign such as we do not possess about any 
other king in ancient India. The more important of these 
tions may be classified as follows : 
I. Fourteen Rock Edicts—A set of € foudeen inscriptions 
ised on rocks at cieni different places, viz. . Shahbazgarhi 
iáwar District), Mā (Hazara Pss E — 
Dun District), Girnar —— in Kāthiāwār), Sop 
ņā Distr — lombay), Dhauli- and Juke | 
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notcd as it is a valuable direct evidence of the great extent of the 
Maurya Empire. 

II. Minor Rock Edicts--An edict incised on racks at thirteen 
different places, viz. Rūpnāth (Jubbulpur District), Bairāt 
(Jaipur State, Rājpūtānā) , Sasarām ( Shāhābād District, Bihar), 
Maski (Raichur District), Gavimath and Palkigundu (Kopbal 
Tāluk in Mysore), Gujarrā ( Datia District, Madhya Pradesh), 
Ahraura (Mirzapur Dt., U.P.) Rājula-Maņdagīri (3 miles NNw. 
of Pattikoņda in Kurnool District, Andhra Pradesh), Yerragudi, 
and three neighbouring places in Chitaldrug district in Mysore. 
The last five also contain a Supplementary edict (No. II). 

III. Seven Pillar Edicts— These were engraved on six finc 
monolith pillars, to be described in Chapter VIII. The complete 
set of seven edicts is found only on a single pillar now at Delhi 
(removed from a place called Toprā). The other pillars, found 
mostly in North Bihar, contain only six of the edicts. One of 
these, now at Delhi, was brought from Mirat, 

© IV. The remaining inscriptions engraved on rock, pillars 
and walls of caves, are of miscellaneous character. The most 
important of these, engraved on a pillar at Rumindei (INepal 
Terai), records the visit of Ašoka to the place ( Lumvinivana ) 
wherc Gautama Buddha was born, and marks hat. very site. 
pt, have been 
found, one in Taxilà, and the other in Jalalabad District, 
Afghanistan. A bilingual inscription, written in Greek and 
Aramaic, has been found om a rock at Shar-i-Kuna near 
Kandāhār in Afghānistān. 

These inscriptions supply the most valuable data for 
reconstructing the history of Ašoka. Unfortunately they tell 
us nothing about the early years of his reign, for which we have 
to depend solely on Buddhist traditions recorded in chronicles 

of a much later age. According to these, 
x cruel and bloodthirsty, and seized 

the by killing his ninety-cight brothers. 
Many other storics are told of his ferocious nature which earned 
him the title Chaņdāšoka (ferocious Ašoka). These are hardly 
credible, and were undoubtedly intended to bringout in greater 
contrast his subsequent career influenced by Buddhism when 
he came to be known as Dharmāšoka (religious Ašoka). As 
to the story of killing all his brothers, it is interesting to note that 
in the records engraved long after | accession to the throne, 
Ašoka — great solicitude [or the families of his brothers 
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and referred to them in endearing terms. In any case the stories 
of Chaņdāšoka cannot be regarded as sober facts of history. 

The same sources inform us that Ašoka was not formally 
consecrated till four years after his accession tothe throne. This 
has been generally accepted by modern scholars, but its truth 
may be doubted, particularly as the long delay is alleged to have 
been caused mainly by the fratricidal war for succession to the 
thronc. 

The earliest event of Asoka's reign, of which we possess 
reliable information, is his conquest of Kalinga, in the ninth 
year after his consecration to the throne. 
‘Kalinga usually denoted the long stretch of 
territory on the castern coast of India between 
the rivers Suvarnarekha and Godavari, but its exact limits in 
the days of Ašoka cannot be determined. There is no doubt, 
however, that it was a populous and powerful State. The 
thirteenth Rock Edict of Ašoka gives a vivid account of the 
conquest of Kalinga after a terrible war in course of which 1 50,000 i 
persons were captured, 100,000 were slain, and many times 
that number perished. Ašoka, who probably led the campaign 
in person, was struck by the horrors of the war and the amount 
of misery and bloodshed it involved. The feelings which they 
evoked in him are thus described in his inscription, probably 
in his own words ; 

“Thus arose His Sacred Majesty's remorse for having con- 
quered the Kalingas, because the conquest of a country, pre- 
viously unconquered, involves the slaughter, death, and carrying 
away captive of the people. That is a matter of profound sorrow 
and regret to His Sacred Majesty. 

“Where is, however, another reason for His Sacred Majesty 
feeling still more regret, inasmuch as in such à country dwell 
Brāhmans or ascetics, or men of various denominations; or 
houscholders...'To sach people in s Country befalls violence, 
or slaughter, or separation from eir loved ones... Or 
misfortune befalls the friends, acquaintances, comrades, and rcla- 
tives of those who are themselves well protected, while their 


Conquest of 
Kalinga 








affection is undiminished. "Thus for them also that is a mode 


of violence," - s 
The feeling of remorse and misery led Ašoka to embrace the 
Buddhist religion, one of whose cardinal doctrincs was non- 
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injury to living beings. For about two years and a half. Ç 
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| SPREAD OF BUDDH ISM na 
/ Ašoka remained a lay disciple; then he formally joined 


F Pievdizmion of the Buddhist Order and became a Bhikkhu. 


Buddhism From that time he exerted himself strenuously 
| ] | to propagate the religion in which he 
| found the solace and comfort of his life. The means by which ` 


|f he sought to achieve this end were varied in character 
and have been graphically described in his own records. .As 
| early as the 11th year the emperor commenced a series of pious 
tours all over the country, spreading the gospels of his religion 
| by his personal effort. He visited the holy places of Buddhism 
and wherever he went he arranged discussions on religious 
subjects. He instructed his high officials to proceed on circuit ` 
cvery five ycars and, in addition to their proper business, to 
spread the dharma ( religious doctrines)among the people at large. 
Besides, he instituted a special class of officers called Dharma- 
mahāmātras whose sole business was to propagate , dharma 
among the people. He also convoked a general Council of the 
. Buddhists to settle internal differences. This was the Third 
General Council. | 
The Emperor organised a network of missions to preach the 
gospels in countries far-off and near. His missionaries visited not ` 
only the different parts of India and Ceylon, but also Western ` 
f Asia, Egypt and Eastern Europe. Of the foreign kings, whose 
2 —— thus received the message of the Buddha, five are ` 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Ašoka by name, viz. Antiochus ` 
Theos, king of Syria and Western Asia, Ptolemy Philadelphus“ 
ir f Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene 
— and Alexander of Epirus. The names of the missionaries, whose 
sphere of work lay in India proper, arc preserved in the Cey- 
lonese literature., gh he relic caskets', unearthed about se venty 
* years ago at B ilša, "Bear the names of some of them and vividly 
bring home to us the wonderful missionary activity of Ašoka. è 
The great emperor even sent his own children, his son Mahendra 
and — Sanghamitri , to preach thé seligion 3 in Ceylon. .— 
. But by far the most novēl means adopted by the emperor. 
to makc the people realise thi blessed doctrine of thé Bude | 
was to engrave them on! 
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They contain a glowing personal narrative of the emperor, and 
give a detailed account of what he believed to be the dharma, 
and of what he did to bringit home to the millionsof his subjects. 
The emperor was urged on by an. anxious desire to uplift the 
morality of the people, by bringing home to them the essential 
features of his dharma. So he engraved these on imperishable 
stones, which even to-dav, after the lapse of more than two 
thousand years, stand as an undying monument to his 
purity of life and sublimity of thoughts. 
Ašoka's Dharma The aspect of dharma which he emphasised 
| was a code of morality, rather than a system 
of religion. He never discussed metaphysical doctrines, nor 
referred to God or soul, but simply asked the people to have 
control over their passions, to cultivate purity of life and character 
in inmost thoughts, to be tolerant to other's religion, to abstain 
from killing or injuring animals and to have regard for them, 
to be charitable to all, to behave with decorum to parents, 
teachers, relatives, friends, and ascetics, to treat slaves and ser- 
vants kindly, and, above all, to tell the truth 
The emperor not only preached these truths but also prac- 
tised them, He forswore hunting and gave up meat dict, 
He established hospitals for men and beasts, not only throughout 
his vast empire, but also in the dominions of 
Achievements of his neighbouring kings. ^ He made liberal 
Ašoka donations to the Brāhmaņas and followers of 
other religions. We read in his records, how, on 
the roads, he had rest-houses erected, and also caused wells to 
be dug and trees to be planted, for the use of men and beasts. 
He also issued various regulations to prevent the slaughter of 
animals. 
As a result of ASoka's wonderful zeal and activities Buddhism, 
which was till then confined to an insignificant sect, was trans- 
1 : formed into a world religion. He forswore 
uma thc aggressive imperial policy of hisfore fathers 
religion and pursued instead the ideal of conquering 
the world by means of dharma (Law of Piety). 
In this object he succeeded to an extent beyond his wildest 
dreams. Forit must be set largely to his credit that even to-day, 
more than two thousand years after his death, one-third of the 
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as a king. As a matter of fact he may be justly regarded = 

f x as one of the greatest monarchs in the whole i 

Ašoka asa king world, ancient or modern. His conception 
of duties and responsibilities of a king, the 
zcal with which he pursued his ideals, and the extent 

| to which he succeeded in giving effect to them —all alike are 4 
worthy of the highest praise. Probably no ruler ever expressed 
f the relation between the king and his subjects in a simpler and 


nobler language. “ALU men are my children", said he, “and 

i just as I desire for my children that they may enjoy every 

I kind of prosperity and happiness, in both this world and thé ~ 
I next, so also I desire the same for all men.” Again he 

f wrote in the same strain: “Just as a man, having made 
over his child to a skilful nurse, fecls confident and says to 
himself, *The skilful nurse is zealous to take care of my 
child's happiness, even so my officials have been created for 

the welfare and happiness of the country.” 

x ASoka’s zeal for public business, and his s:>nse of. respon- 





sibility for the sacred trust imposed on him as king,.are well 
exemplified by another record. “For a long time past,” runs 
the royal edict, “it has not happened that business has been 
dispatched and that reports have been received at all hours. 
Now by me this arrangement has been made that at all hours 
and in all places—whether I am dining, or in the ladies’ apart- 
ments, in my bedroom, or in my closet, in my carriage, or in the 
palace gardens—the official Reporters should report to me on` 
the people's business, and 1 am ready to do the people's business 
in all places. ... I have commanded that immediate repor» 
must be made to me at any hour and in any place, because I 
mever feel full satisfaction in my efforts and dispatch of business. 
Eor the welfare of all folk is what I must work for—and the root 
of that, again, is in effort and the dispatch of business. "And 
whatsoever exertions I make are for the end that I may discharge 
my debt to animate beings, and that while I make some happy 
here, they may im the next world gain heaven.” ! 
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tion of his duty was the logical outcome of his famous doctrine “ 
that all men are the children of the king. Just as a father ought 
not to rest satisfied by merely advancing the material prosperity 
of his children, but should also see to their moral development, 
in very much the same way the king should concern himself 
with both the material and the moral well-being of his subjects. 
This led Asoka to adopt those extensive measures for the pro- 
pagation of moral doctrines among his people to which reference 
has been made above. The same idea, again, is at Jeast partly < 
responsible for his assumption of the headship of the Buddhist 
Church. But Agoka was not merely a great theorist; he was also 
an able administrator. In spite of his religious proclivities and 
avowed policy of non-aggression, he maintained peace and pros- 
perity over his vast empire. As noted above, he annexed Kalinga 
after a hard-fought battle. It appears that the Tamil lands in the 
extreme south were lost to the Maurya Empire, 
xtent of Empire but whether they broke off during Ašoka's reign 
or before his accession, it is difficult to say. It is 
certain, however, that in the 13th year of the reign of Ašoka, the 
Tamil kingdoms of Chera, Chola, Pandya, and Satyaputra were 
independent States, and the southern boundary of the Maurya 
empire was formed approximately by a line drawn from Nellore 
to the mouth of Kalyānapurī river on the western coast. But it 
comprised the rest of India proper (excluding probably Assam), 
in addition to modern Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Certain terri- 
tories within this vast area enjoyed autonomy in internal adminis- 
tration, like the Native States in British India, while the rest of 
the empire was governed by anumber of Viceroys, who had their 
seats of government at provincial capitals such as Suvarnagiri, 
Tosali, Takshasila and Ujjayini. The vast organisation seems to | 
have worked fairly well, and the magnificent works of art that 4 
Ašoka has left behind, and to which a detailed reference will be d 
made in a later chapter, prove bcyond all doubt, that the empire 
rcached the high watermark of greatness and glory under him. 
The Empire of Ašoka was not only vast in extent but was 
closely knit together as, an administrative unit. One imperial 
iy yo writ ran from Peshawar to Bengal, and from 
emg CRT of Kashmir to Mysore. This. never happened 
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current except in a small region in the extreme north-west. 
Aíokan Empire thus brought about that political and cultural 
unity which is the dream of modern India, symbolised by her 
emblem of the capital of an Asokan Pillar. 
Several other circumstances makethe reign of Ašoka a memo- 
rable one. The earliest written record in India dates from 
his reign. His inscriptions, excluding the three 
Art of Writing written in Greek or Aramaic script, arc engrav- 
edin two types of alphabets. The first, called 
Kharoshthi, derived from Aramaic, was confined to those at 
Shahbazgarhi and Mānsehrā, and soon went Gut of use. But 
the second, known as Brāhmī, used in all the other inscriptions, 
is the earliest Indian alphabet known to us, and all the 
Indian alphabetic systems known to-day are ultimately derived 
from it. 

Similarly the history of Indian art practically begins from 
A$oka's reign. For, excluding the prehistoric examples found 
in the Sindhu Valley (p.24), noother specimen of fine art 

has come down to us which may be definitely 

Art dated before the time of Ašoka. Ašoka seems 

to have introduced the art of building in stone, 
and although only a few specimens of his numerous works 
have survived, they form the first, though a brilliant, chapter 
in the continuous history of Indian art. Indeed his monolithic 
stone pillars, with their remarkable polish and still more wonder- 
ful animal sculptures on the top, still remain not only unsur- 
passed, but even unapproached anywhere in the world. But 
these will be more conveniently dealt with in the chapter 
on art. 

4. Downfall of the Empire. 


Ašoka died about 232 B. C., and seven kings followed 


him in regular succession, during a period of about fifty years. 
No detailed account of these kings is known to us, but the 
disruption of the empire began within almost 
Downfall of the a. decade after the death of Ašoka. The 
exem Andhras, a powerful tribe in the Deccan, 
enjoying internal autonomy during A$oka's rule, raised the 
banner of revolt, ànd freed the country south of the Vindhyas 
from the yoke ofthe Mauryas. The Mauryas ruled over the 
in Northern India till about 185 B. C., when they. 
succumbed to internal dissensions and invasions from abroad. 
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It is necessary to go back a little, in order to understand 

aright the foreign invasions which brought about the downfall 

. ofthe Mauryas. As has already been related, Seleucus and his 
` E descendants ruled from Syria over the whole of Western Asia 
up to the Hindu Kush mountains. About 250 B.C., Bactria 
and Parthia, two provinces of this vast empire, revolted against 
the Seleucid dynasty, and declared their independence. The 
Greck governor of Bactria and his successors formed a line of 
independent Greek rulers to the north of the Hindu Kush, while 

a national government was established in Parthia, the eastern 
part of modern Persia, by a native chief named Arsaces. “The 
Seleucid emperors tried in vain to assert their supremacy over 
the revolted States, and Antiochus III led a campaign to Bactria 
with this object. But he failed and at last virtually acknowledged 

the independence of both Bactria and Parthia about 208 B. C. 

. Shortly after this, the Graeco-Bactrian kings turned their eyes 

Ei towards India. Demetrius, the son of the ruling king, and 
son-in-law of Antiochus III, invaded India about rgo B. C. and 

wrested from the Maurya Emperor Brihádratha, seventh in 

. descent from Ašoka, a considerable portion of his empire in 


? the north-west. - 
ui (The successful revolt of the Andhras, the victorious raid of 
T op the Greek king, probably far into the interior of the Magadha 
A empire, and the loss of the north-western dominions gave a 
r = terrible blow to the power and prestige of the Maurya empire. 
f * Apparently taking advantage of this state of confusion, Pushya- 


< mitrā, the commander-in-chief of Brihadratha, made a plot 
K F . Against his royal master, and killed him, while engaged in 
a reviewing the army. Thus ended the dynasty of Chandragupta 
oe ` and Ašoka after a rule of about 137 years (322-185 B.C.). 
Lt. Pushyamitra was a traitor and regicide, but some modern 
um A — historians have condoned his crime by holding it up as a 
E = necessity for saving the country. Too little is, however, known of 
|  . . the a&tual circumstances to justify such a lenient view. Though 
Ee |... Pushyamitra ascended the throne, curiously enough, he 
i | Tetained the old title Sendpati. He made some amends for his 
B €T - I | , 
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these, and probably officiated as a priest on the occasion. We 
are told in the Sanskrit drama Mālavikāgnimitram, that Push- 
yamitra’s valiant grandson Vasumitra, son of Agnimitra, the- > 
ruler of Vidisa (Bhilsā), guarded the sacrificial horse, and ` 
rescued it from the Yavanas or Grecks after a terrible fight on” 
the banks of the — It has been held by many that this 
Sindhu river denotes a small stream like the Kāli Sindhu in 
Madhya Pradesh. But there is no valid reason why we should 
not identify the Sindhu of the drama with the famous river of E a 
that. name. Intermittent fights with the Greeks continued T 
throughout the reign of Pushyamitra and that of his descen- 
dants. Ultimately the Panjāb and  Sindh were lost to the 
Magadha empire, and became the scene of contest for supre- 
macy among the hosts of foreign invaders that began to pour 
into India. The emperor of Pataliputra probably still claimed 
allegiance, however nominal, from the rest of Northern India. 
But it was quite evident that his actual power was dwindling 
day by day, for hosts of independent States, monarchical and 
republican, gradually sprang up in different directions all over 
the country. 
ees power of the Sunga dynasty—such is the name by 
whičh that founded by Pushyamitra is known in history—origi- , 
nated in foul treachery, and it met its end in the same way. , 
"The Devabhūmi, the tenth king of the dynasty, was of ^ 
Suhgas dissolute character and was killed at the instance 
of his minister Vasudeva. The ten kings of the Suüga dynasty 
ruled for a period of 112 years (185-73 B.C.). 
The Kanva dynasty, founded by Vasudeva, comprised only 
four kings and ruled over the Magadha empire for a period of 
i 45 years. The fourth king Suašrman was C 
The Kágvas overthrown by the Andhras to whom reference 
| will be made later. 
In the opinion of some modern scholars Ašoka SEU. jin 
primarily responsible for the downfall of the great empire. Phe 
| RT empire was founded by a policy of blood and 
ab Mokn | iron and could only be maintained by following 
© - thesame policy. But by eschewing all wars and 
bandoning the aggressive imperial policy, Ašoka weakened 
foundations of the empire. There is no doubt 
ould easily have completed the , political unity 
ering the Tamil lands if the | 
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missionaries to that regìon. It is also urged that the lack of 
all military activities after the Kalinga war and the constant 


"preaching ofthe great virtue of ahirsd (non-injury) by the 


Emperor in person had a permanent effect, not only on the 
military organisation of the State, but also on the martial 
qualities of the people in general. The soldiers lost their skill 
and discipline and Indians generally became averse to war. 
This is the main reason why the army which successfully resisted 
the onslaught of Seleucus failed against the less powerful 
Bactrian Grecks. 

There may be some truth in these accusations. But it must 
be remembered that the end of the Maurya Empire did not 
differ materially from that of many other powerful empires in. 
India, though there was nothing like the pacifist policy of Ašoka 
to account forit. There werc other factors at work, notably 
the weakness of the successors of Ašoka and the well-known 
centrifugal force in Indian politics. It may be easily surmised 
that the mighty Maurya Empire must have in any case come to 
an-end, sooner or later, even without the policy of Ašoka. But 
this alone gave it the redeeming grace of having established a 
mighty moral force over an extensive portion of the world, and 
making an experiment of ending all wars, the necessity and 
wisdom of which did not again dawn upon the statesmen of the 
world till the second decade ofthe twentieth century A. D. 
Even if all the accusations against Ašoka prove to be true, he 
may well take comfort in the idea that he anticipated, by 2175 
years, the policy of universal peace which the world is now 
slowly realising to be the only means of salvation for mankind. 
A modern historian may well remember the great saying of 
Thucydides that all mortal glory is doomed to destruction, but 


. the memory of greatness lives for ever. The Maurya Empire 


has followed the way of all mundane glories, but the memory 
of Ašoka will last for ever. - 








CHAPTER. III 


From the end of the First to the beginning of the 
Second Magadha Empire (2nd century B. C: 
to 4th century A.D.) 


a 


I.  Foreign.Invasions. 


It has been already recorded that the north-western Provinces 
of the Magadha empire had been wrested by Demetrius, the 
Greck king of Bactria, about the beginning of the second century 
B.C. Demetrius was so successful in his Indian 
expedition that the Greek writers gave him 
the appellation of *King of the Indians”. 
But while he was busy in India, the Bactrian throne was usurped ` 
by one Eucratides, and Demetrius tried in vain to dislodge him. 
Eucratides, though successful against Demetrius, was not des- 
tined to enjoy his ill-gotten power for long. He was cruelly 
murdered by his own son, who drove his chariot over the dead 

' body of his father. 

Thesc internal dissensions among the Greeks probably gave I 
Pushyamitra a good opportunity to recover some of the lost 
territories and restore order in the empire. But they were 
followed by other terrible consequences for the Greeks. While 
they were quarrelling among themselves, Bactria was invaded 
by the Scythian hordes, and the Greck sovereignty in the fair 
valley of the Oxus was extinguished for ever (c. 120 B.C.). The 
Greeks, driven from Bactria, were forced to take shelter in their — 
Indian dominions in Afghanistan and the Western Panjab, 
where they ruled for two hundred years more. There were 
rival dynasties ruling in different localities, and it is at present — ü 
impossible to deal with them in a consecutive narrative. V But 
the interesting fact remains that within this narrow enclave, 

. cut off from the mainla: 


The Greeks 


of Greece, and all but unknown to the 


_ Greek historians, there flourished two or more principalities ruled 
. over by about thir 14 5. These, rather than Alexander 
and his host, were instrumental in introducing some elements of 
: ture in India to reference will be made later. ` 
< known to us — 
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the few kings, who are known to us from other sources also, 
Menander, King Milinda of the Buddhist literature, is the most 
prominent. His capital was Sakala, the present Sialkot, and he 
Seems to have led several victorious expeditions into the interior 
of Northern India. Another king, Apollodotus, is also said to 
have conquered Kāthiāwār Peninsula. In general, however, 
the sovereignty of the Greek kings was confined to Afghānistān 
and the Panjàb, and it is only at rare intervals that they tempo- 
rarily carried their arms into the interior. 
But the Grecks werc not the only nation that harassed the 
Indian frontier. Several others followed in their wake, the 
most notable of them being the Parthians, 
The Parthians the Sakas and the Kushāņas. It has been 
alrcady related how an independent national 
kingdom was established in Parthia, about 
the middle of the third century B.G., by a successful revolt 
against the Scleucid monarch of Syria. As early as the middle 
of the second century B.C., the Parthian king Mithradates I 
had carried his arms up to the Sindhu. At a later period, a 
powerful chief named Maues established a principality in the 
Western Panjāb. About the same time a line of Parthian princes 
ruled in the Kandāhār region, the most notable of them being 
Vonones and Azes. Towards the close ofthe first century A.D., 
Parthian chiefs were squabbling for power in lower Sindh. 
Some Parthian kings also ruled in the Peshawar valley. Great 
interest centres round onc of these Indo-Parthian chiefs, named 
Gondophares, whose record has been found at Takht-i-Bahi 
(in N. W. F. P.). (A very early Christian tradition affirms 
that the Apostle St. Thomas visited his court, and converted him 
and his family to Christianity.) 
v The Sakas were at first a nomadic tribe, and lived on the 
northern bank of the river Jaxartes or Syr Daria. Being 
` dispossessed of their homelands by another 
The Sakas "nomadic tribe, the Yuch-chi, they fell upon 
.. Bactria, and destroyed the Hellenistic mon- 








archy in that province,)as has already been related. Later on, Y. 





they procecded south and east, and entered India in ` 


ands, through different ways. 'They must have — — 
— settlement g — bank of the Helmund tiy i — * 
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had Mathurā and Takshašilā as their respective capitals. "The, 
third comprised Malwa and Kāthiāwār Peninsula in Western 
India. The rulers of all these countries called themselves Satraps 
or Vicero s. Though itis impossible to say anything about. 
the overlord whose ` Viceroys they were, and although there is 
scarcely any doubt that they were practically independent 
monarchs, the nomenclature has been accepted by modern 
historians, who style the Saka rulers of Mathura and Takshašilā 
as Northern Satraps, and those of Mālwā and Kāthiāwār Penin- 
Sula as the Western Satraps. Altogether four Narthern Satraps 
are known to us, though we hardly posšess any detailed informa- 
tion about them. The Western Satraps were more than twenty 
in number, and ruled for three centuries, Their history will 
be dealt with in the next section. 

The Kushāņas, the last but by no means of the least import- 
ance among these foreign inyaders, belonged to a nomadic 
Turkish tribe, called the Yuch-chi, which originally settled in the 

The Kushāņas Kan-su province in north-western China. 
P Being driven by another nomadic tribe, called 
Whe Hiung-nu (Huns), about 65 B.C., they were forced to march 
westward, and fell upon the Sakas who occupied the territory to 
the north of the Jaxartes rivers. Hardly had they occupied 
the land of the Sakas, than they were once more defeated 
© by their old enemy, the Huns, and forced to move towards the . 
south. The migration of the Sakas in consequence of this event ` 
and their ultimate settlement in India have just been related. 
As mentioned above, the Yuch-chi drove away the Sakas, 
and occupied and settled in Bactria to the south of the Oxus. = — 
Here two important changes came over them.VÍn the first place, © — 
they gave up their nomadic habit, and adopted a settled life. — — 
ndly, the solidarity of the great Yuch-chi tribe was destroyed 
and fivc of its clans established five independent principalities — . 
in the conquered region. x 
More than a century passed away, and then the chief of the 
. Kushāņas, one of the five clans of the Yuch-chi, found means 
to bring the other four clans under his sway. Kozola Kadphises ` 
or Kadphises I, who accomplished this great task, and laid the 
> foundation of the greatncss of his clan, did not rest content by 
merely cstablishing a united Yuch-chi principality. He cast 
longing eyes towards Ind tions for conquer- 
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territories immediately south of the Hindu Kush. Throughout 
his long career he was engaged in this task, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in finally extinguishing the Parthian and the Greek 
domination in the North-western frontier of India. A series 
of coins beautifully illustrate how the authority gradually passed 
from Hermaeus, the last Greek ruler of Kābul, to Kadphises I. 
But although Kadphises I disposed of his enemies, viz. the 
Greeks and the Parthians, and occupied Kābul, he was not 
destined to enjoy the fruits of his labour. With the Indian 
empire almost within his grasp, he died, full of years and 
honours, at the age of eighty. But the task which he left 
unfinished was more than accomplished by 
his som and successor, Wema Kadphises or 
Kadphises II Kadphises IT, who conquered India, probably 
asfar as Banaras, if not further towards the 
east. He did not, however, rule his Indian 
dominions in person, but appointed military chiefs to govern 
them on his behalf. Thus was established a vast Kushana 
empire which included large tracts on both sides of the Hindu 
Kush mountains. 
The next Kushana emperor, the famous bones is pro- 
bably the most familiar figure in ancient. India | after Ašoka. 
His memory has been fondly cherished by 
the Buddhists who looked upon him as one of 
Kanishka „~ their greatest patrons, and a number of 
_ traditions have gathered round his name. 


According to these he conquered the whole of Northern India 
including Kashmir and d Magadha, and his power — uj 


to the borders of the desert of Gobi in Central Asia. 

further. credited with success in wars against the Parthians 
and the Chinese, and also with the conquest of three rich pro- 
vinces belonging to the latter, viz. Kashgar, Yarkand and 
Khotan. It is even alleged that ‘hostages from a Chinese 


principality lived in his court. "How far these traditions may be 


aceepted as historical it is difficult to say, but there is scarcely 
any doubt that Kanishka’s Indian dominions included Kashmir 


and Upper Sindh, and extended to Banaras in the east and 


the Vindhyas to the south./z — : 
Unlike Wema Kadphises, whose relationship with Kanishk 
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tion of all for hundreds of years, and its ruins have been discover- 
ed near Peshāwar which represents that ancient capital city. 
This, along with the statue of Kanishka discovered in Mathurā, 
have rendered this famous emperor of'old quite familiar to us. 
Traditions affirm that two learned men lived in the court of 
Kanishka, viz ASvaghosha, the famous Buddhist scholar and 
poet, and Charaka, who 1s supposed to be the same as the great 
medical authority whose treatises still occupy the highest place of 
honour tn the indigenous system of medical treatment. 

Kanishka was followed by three kings Vāsishka, Huvishka, 
and Vasudeva. Very littl is known about them beyond the 

fact that they were probably successful in 
Kanishka's keeping the empire intact. Kanishka founded 
— an era which is believed by many to be the 

Saka era current to-day. This would place 
the accession of Kanishka in 78 A. D. But opinions widely 
differ on this point'. Certain it is that the four kings ruled for 
about one hundred years after which the great empire of Kanishka 
passed away. 

It is now generally recognised that the downfall of the 
Kushāņa Empire was mainly due to the invasion of the Sassa- 
nians who had overthrown the Arsacid dynasty (pp. 116, 120) 

and founded a powerful kingdom in Persia 

: — early in the third century A. D. The Sassanian 
Sašsanian invasion King Shāpur I (241-272 A. D.) is known to 
have made extensive conquests in Bactria 

and Afghānistān and subjugated the Kushāņas. According 
to the latest theory on the subject, Shāpur's invasion, some 
time between 241 and 250 A. D., coincides more or less with the 
end of the reign of Vasudeva; and consequently the accession 
of Kanishka, one hundred ycars before this, falls about 142 A. D. 





t. The date of Kanishka has proved the most vexed problem of 
Indian chronology. Much has been written on this subject, but no final solu- 
tion is possible without fresh evidence. Some place his accession in 78 A.D. 
and regard him as the founder of the Saka era. The late Dr. Fleet, and some 
scholars following him, placed the same event in 58 B.C., thus regarding 
him as the founder of the Vikrama-Samvat. Others put his reign in the 
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But the overthrow of the Kushána empire did not mean 

an end ofthe Kushāņa power in India. Kushāņa kings, known 

Other in history as the Later Kushāņas, and bearing 

igi e ruliug names of Kanishka and Vasudeva, ruled in 

—* Kābul and a part of the Panjāb valley for a 

long time. They were ousted by another branch of the same 

clan, known as the Kidára Kushāņas, who ruled in the same 
region till the 4th century A. D. 


2. The Western Satraps. 


Reference has been made above (p. 121) to the Saka Satraps 
or Governors ruling over Mālwā and Kāthiāwār Peninsula. 
Very little is known of Bhumaka, the earliest of them known to 
us, except that he belonged to the Kshaharāta dynasty, and ruled 
over extensive territories including Malwa, Gujarat, Kāthiāwār 

Peninsula, and probably also a part of Rāj- 
Nahapána putàna and Sindh. The next Satrap Naha- 

pāna, who assumed the title rājan, is a more 
distinguished figure. His known dates range between 119 and 
125 A. D. and his coins and inscriptions leave no doubt that 
he ruled as an independent king over a vast dominion which 
extended as far as Ajmer in the north and the Nāsik and Poonā 
Districts in thesouth. But his power was crushed by the 
Sātavāhana king Gautamiputra Sātakarņi, and the Satrapy 
passed into the hands of a new dynasty known as Kārdamaka. 

Chashtama, the founder of this dynasty, is undoubtedly to 
be identified with Tiastenes who is mentioned in Ptolemy's 
Geography (written about 140 A. D.) as having ruled with 
Oozene (Ujjayini) as his Capital. Evidently he recovered from 
the Sātavāhanas at least some of the dominions of Nahapāna 

$ north of the Narmadā. But the struggle 

Rudradāman continucd, and  Chashtana's successor, his 

s grandson Rudradāman, is represented as 
the lord of all the countries conquered by Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. He further claims to have twice defeated Satakarni, 
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brother according to some). The lord of Dakshiņāpatha, 
defeated by Rudradāman, is generally taken to be Pulumàyi 
himself, though some identify him with his father Gautamiputra. 
In any case, there is no doubt that the Sátaváhanas were 
finally driven from Mālwā, Gujarāt and Kāthiāwār, and Rudra- 
dàman not only ruled over these but also over Kachchha (Cutch), 
Svabhra (Sabarmati valley), Maru ( Marwar), Sindhu, and 
Sauvira (eastern part of Sindh), and inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Yaudheyas before 150 A. D., the date of the Junagadh 
inscription, which supplies us the above account. This very 
important record also extols the manifold virtues of Rudra- 
dáman. He was, we arc told, versed in grammar, polity, music, 
and.logic, and was famous for his Sanskrit compositions in prose 
and poetry. Whatever we might think of these, the fact remains, 
that the long Sanskrit inscription, which was engraved by his 
order in A. D. 150, is the first official record in that language 
with the probable exception of one or two short epigraphs, out 
of hundreds that have so far come to light. According to this 
record Rudradāman won the hands of several princesses in 
Svayaw- ara ceremonies. Inter-marriage with Indian royal 
families cems to have been a deliberate policy pursued by the 
Kārdamakas in order to-be merged into Hindu society. 
Rudrad nan was succeeded by his son NDāmajadašrī who 
was associa d with the administration during his father’s reign. 
It seems to have been a regular practice for the 
Successors of king, who assumed the title Mahākshatrapa, 
udradXman E Ë Ē Ta 
to appoint hisson or brother as joint ruler 
under the title Kshatrapa, with the right even to issue 
coins. Asa matter of fact it is from the numerous dated coins 
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sions broke out once more and the Mālavas in the north and the 
Ābhīras in the south challenged the power of the Western Satraps. 
The Mālavas conquered a part of their northern dominions 
and the Ābhīras established a powerful kingdom in Northern 
Maharashtra on the ruins of the Sataváhana kingdom. It is 
generally believed that the era, starting in 248-9 A. D., and 
known later as the Kalachuri era, was founded by the Abhiras, 
probably to commemorate this event. Malwa was also pro- 
bably lost as we find a Saka chief Sridhara-varman ruling 
there as an independent king. 

Mahākshatrapa Bhartridāman, whose known dates range 
between 289 and 296 A. D., is the last known member of Chash- 
tana's family to use this title. His son 
Višvasena ruled as Kshatrapa till 305 A. D. 
but did not assume the higher title, which 
seems to have been in abeyance till 348-9 A.D. Višvasena 
was ousted by Rudrasimha II whose relationship with his 
predecessor is not known. The change in the royal succession 
and the absence of the title Mahākshatrapa indicate a trouble- 
some period, and it has been suggested that the kingdom was 
conquered by the Sassanians who placed a new chief on the 
throne astheir vassal. But there is no positive evidence that 
the political influence of the Sassanians spread so far. The later 
history of the kingdom will be related in Book III, in connec- 
tion with the Gupta Empire. 


Change of 
dynasty 


3. The indigenous States in Nerth India. 


There is no doubt that in spite of the successive foreign 
invasions, and the establishment of the Kushána Empire, a large 
number of indigenous States flourished in North India during the 
long period of more than four centuries (c. 100 B.C. to 300 A.D.) 
that elapsed | between the decline of the first and the rise of the 
second Magadha Empire. But although we can trace their 


. existence from a large number of coins and a few inscriptions, 





it is not possible to deal with-their history in detail. There were 
both kingdoms and non-monarchical States, and many of them 
ha — for a time, to the “foreign — notably 


a. 
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The coins of a large number of kings, many of whose names 

ended in Mitra, have been found principally at or near Ahi- 

chchhatra, in Rohilkhand, and also, in small 

Ahichchhatra quantities, over a wide region in Northern 

India. Some of them were probably identical 

with kings of the Šunga and Kāņva dynasties ( p.117) mentioned 

in the Puránas, and others probably ruled after the end of the 

Kāņvas. It would then appear that there was at least some 

semblance of an empire, not only up to the end of the Kànva 
dynasty, but probably even forsome time after that. 

The large finds of these coins amid the ruins of Ahichchhatra 
(modern Rāmnagar in Bareilly District) indicate that this 
far-famed capital of North Paūchāla in early times was also an 
important seat of royal power during the period under review. 
In case the theory of some of these kings belonging to the Sunga 
and Kāņva dynasty be not upheld, we may regard them all 
—twenty in number—as rulers of Ahichchhatra, who occasio- 
nally extended their power to distant lands. They probably 
ruled during the period so B. C. to 250 A. D. 

Inscriptions prove that sometimes there was a matrimonial 
alliance between the rulers of Ahichchhatra and those of Kau- 

šāmbī. The names of a number of kings 

Kaušāmbi ruling at Kaušfāmbī are known from both 

coins and inscriptions. The earlier royal 
dynasty was probably overthrown by the Kushāņas. But a new 
dynasty arose somewhat later whose kings generally had names 
ending with the word Magha. It has been suggested that they 
belong to the Megha Dynasty mentioned in the Purāņas. They 
are known from coins and seals (mostly found at Bhità near 
Allāhābād) as well as a large number of inscriptions found both 
at Kosam ( Kaušāmbī) and Bandhogarh in Rewa State. Many 
of these contain dates, which are usually referred to the Saka 
Era. Thus interpreted, the dates of these kings fall in the 
second and third centuries A. D. 

There was a third kingdom, with capital at Ayodhyā, the 

names of whose kings have come down to us. One of them, 
Dhanadeva, is represented in an inscription 

Ayodhyā, as sixth in descent from Senāpati Pushyamitra, 

P d the performer of two Asvamedhas. There is no 

doubt that this Pushyamitra "was the founder of the Sunga 
Dynasty (p. 116), and Dhanadeva probably traced his descent 
through a collateral or female line. Dhanoadeva flourished 
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towards the end of the first century B. C., and the other kings, 
probably his successors, during the next two centuries, Another | 
dynasty, issuing a different type of coins, probably flourished in | 
the third century A. D. 

Thus three important kingdoms, corresponding to Pafichāla, 
Kosala, and Vatsa of old days, flourished during the period 
under review, but wc hardly know anything of them beyond the 
names of kinzs. 

No less than three or four kingdoms, ruled by kings of Nága 
families, flourished during the early centuries of the Christian 
era, The Purāņas refer to Vidišā (Bhilsa), Kāntipurī, Mathurā, 
and Padīnāvatī ( Padam Pawaya, near Nārwār in Gwalior 

* State) as seats oftheir power. The Nāgas are usually regarded 
"4 as non-Aryan tribes who either worshipped serpents( nāga)or used 
p them as totem. But whether these royal Naga 

Nagas dynasties possessed any distinctive ethnical or 

social peculiarities may be doubted. Many kings 

with names ending in ndga are known from coins, inscriptions, 
and literary traditions, and it is probable that they belonged to 
one or other of these Nāga families. It is also likely that some of 
the kings with names ending in datta or mitra, known from coins 
found at Mathurā, belonged to the Nàga family, as according to 
the Purànas seven Nāgas ruled at Mathurā. We learn from the 
same authority that nine Naga kings ruled at Padmāvatī. One of 

» these, Bhavanāga, is known from coins found in that locality. 

It is probable that .he is identical with the Mahārāja 
Bhavanāga of the Bhārašiva family who is represented as the 
maternal grandfather of the Vākātaka king Rudrasena I in the 
- official records of that family. We learn from 
| Bhārašivas these records that the Bhārašivas were so called 

because they carried aSiva-linga on their shoul- 
ders. We are further told that they “were besprinkled on the 
forehead with the pure water of the Bhāgīrathī (Gangā) that had F. 
been obtained by their valour", and performed ten Asvamedha | 
sacrifices. Some modern — have expressed the view that the À 
ghāt at Banaras known as Dasdsvamedha (ten Asvamedhas) owes. 
m3 its name to that fact, and they even go so far as to say that it | 
> | was the Bháraéivas who overthrew the Kushana power in India. ——— 
a But although none of these theories is very likely or has gained į > n 

| . any supp: port, there i is no doubt that | the Bhar: ivas were a very — 

fol raling family in th third and fourth centuries ALD. x 
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royal famiiy of Padmāvatī and extended their powt. far and 
wide, as fac at lcast as the bank of the Gangā. 

In addition to thesc kingdoms, a number of powerful republi- 
can or oligarchical tribal States flourished in North India, 
specially in East Panjāb and Rājputāna. They are mostly known 
from the coins which were issued in the name of the tribal 
republic (gana) and not by any individual ruler. Many of them 
are also known from inscriptions. The chief among them were 
the Mālavas and the Yaudheyas. 

The Mālavas are a very ancient people and are referred to in 
Pāņini's grammar, along with the Kshudrakas, as āyudhajivins 1. €., 
“those who live by the profession of arms. As noted above 

(p. too), these two tribes formed a confederacy 
Málavas against Alexander. The Mālavas then lived 

in the Panjāb, to the north of the confluence 
of the Rāvi and the Chenab, and the Kshudrakas in the neigh- 
bouring Montgomery District. Their joint forces numbered 
90,900 foot soldiers, 10,000 cavalry and goo war chariots. 

For more than three centuries after this we do not hear any 
thing about the Mālavas. But carly in the Christian era we 
find a Mālava republic issuing coins, thousands of which have 
been discovered at Nagar or Karkotanagar in Uniyara in the 
Jaipur State. There is no doubt that ic represents the ancient 
Malava-nagara, the capital of this Republican State. The 
Malavas fought successfully against the Sakas and other foreign- 
ers, as carly as the beginning of the second century A. D., and 
we learn from an epigraphic record, dated 226 A. D., that the 
splendid victories of a Mālava chief ( whose name is not unfor- 
tunately mentioned) brought back peace and prosperity to 
the couury. This probably refers to a successful fight against 
the Saka satraps with whom they had long been at war. It is 
also very likely that in course of this long-drawn struggle with 
the Saka satraps the Mālavas gradually advanced further south 
and east and settled in the region (Mālwa) which is still called 
after them, and was known as such before, probably long before, 
the 6th century A. D. 

The era beginning in 58 B. C., and later known as Vikrama 
Sarivat, was long associated with the Mālava Republic and 
known as the reckoning of the Mālavas in the 5th century A. D, 
Before that it was known as the Krita cra No satisfactory 
explanation of this name has yet been forthcoming. But if, as — 
some scholars believe, the era was founded by the Mālavas, we — 
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may take Krita as the name of an illustrious leader who probably 
freed them from foreign yoke and the era, started to commemorate 
this event, was at first named after him. Some arc, however, 
of opinion that the era was founded by the Indo-Parthian 
chief Azes (p. 120) and later adopted and made popular 
by the Malavas. The name Vikramaditya was associated with 
it at a later date. Whether this was the name or title of a his- 
torical person who flourished in 58 B. C., or of a Gupta Emperor 
(like Chandragupta) who ruled five centuries later, and was for 
some unknown reason associated with the cra, it is difficult to 
say. But although the origin of the era of 58 B. C. is involved 
in obscurity, there is no doubt of its long and intimate associa- 
tion with the Mālavas. 
The Yaudheyas were also an ancient people and included 
by Pànini amongst the peoples living by profession of arms 
(āyudha-jīvi-sageiha). The clay seals and coins 
Yaudheyas of the Yaudheyas indicate that though their 
main settlements were in the Eastern. Panjāb 
they often exercised political authority over extensive territories 
in the adjacent districts of U. P. and Rājputāna. An inscrip- 
tion referring to the election of a general by this republican 
tribe has been found at Bijayagadh in the Bharatpur State. It is 
also very likely that the ancient Yaudheyas are now repre- 
sented by the Johiya Rajputs of Jchiyabar on the border of i 
EÉ the Bahāwālpur State. 
Like the Mālavas and other republican tribes the Yaudheyas 
had to submit to the forcign invaders, but challenged their 
authority whenever any suitable opportunity offered itself. . 
They fought with the Saka satrap Rudradāman (c. 150 A.D.), 


and probably grew very powerful after the decline of thc 
Kushàna power. . 


4 Kalinga. 


Another powerful kingdom that arose out of the ruins of the 

Magadha cmpire was Kalinga. A large inscription in the 
Hāthigumphā cave in the Udayagiri hill near Bhuvanesvar 

(Onssa ) gives us a detailed biography of king Kharayela—some- 
à thing unique in Indian history. Although the damaged condi- 
. tion of the rock does not enable us to understand the full import 
"p x iie record, still enough remains to show that Kharavela made 
_ Kalinga an almost imperia ae alee i ae ia sn Tarpeia nt , 
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KHARAVELA 13r 

Kharavela belonged to the third generation ot the royal 
Chedi family of Kalinga. He was well instructed, as a young 
prince, in writing, accountancy, administration, and legal pro- 
cedure. At the age of sixteen he was installed as Juvarāja ( crown- 
prince) and was associated with the administration of the 
kingdom. Eight ycars later he was crowned king and began a 
career of conquest (digvijaya). In the second year of his reign 
his army advanced as far as the Krishņabenā i. e. the Krishnā 
river in the south, and in the fourth year he subdued the Ràsh- 
trikas and the Bhojakas., who probably lived in Berar. Seven 
years later he conquered the region round Masulipatam. Al- 
though he made these extensive conquests in the Deccan he seems 
to have maintained friendly relations with the Andhras who 
established a powerful kingdom in that region. Without trying 
his strength with them, Kharavela turned his attention towards 
the north In the eighth year he destroyed Gorathagiri (a fort 
in the Barabata Hills near Gayā) and attacked the city of Raja- 
griha (p. 96). Next year he defeated Bahasatimitra, king of 
Magadha, who was probably one of the Mitra rulers mentioned 
above (p. 127), and also conquered Anga. He threatened other 
rulers of Uttarāpatha, and caused so much terror in the heart 
of a Yavana (Greek) king that he fled away to Mathura. The 
name of this king has been doubtfully read as Dimita and he 
has been identified with the Indo-Greek king Demetrius 
(p. 119). But this is ver, doubtful. After the conquest of 
Magadha, Kharavela proceeded to the far south and defeated 
the Pāndya king. 

But Kharavela was not merely a great conqueror. He was a 
good administrator and excelled in the arts of peace. Himself 
a great musician, he entertained the people by arranging all 
kinds of festive gatherings (samāja) including dance and music. 
He spent large amounts for irrigation and other works of public 
utility. He was also a great builder and decorated the capital 
city with gardens, gates, and houses including his own magni- 
ficent palace Mahāvijaya-prāsāda. Hc was a devout Jaina, 
and brought back from Magadha'and Anga, ds part of the booty, 
certain Jaina images which were taken away from Kalinga by 
a Nanda king. Khāravela excavated a number of caves in the 
Kumārī-parvata (Khandagiri hill) and probably also a 
monastery in the neighbourhood 

Even making due allowance fer the exaggerations natural 
in a court record, we must regard Khāravela as a remarkable + 
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figure in the history of India. His conquering expeditions 


indicate a staté of political chaos and confusion such as would 
have naturally followed the downfaH of the Magadha Empire. 
Unfortunately we do not know what became of his congucsts 
after his death. The, history of Kalinga once more becomes 
obscure, and the brilliant figure of Kharavela appears and 
vanishes like a meteor without leaving any trace behind. 

The date of Khāravela is not definitely known. His record 
refers to his repairing or enlarging a canal which was originally 
excavated by a Nànda king three centuries ago. This Nanda 
king was most probably Mahāpadma Nanda who established a 
mighty empire about 350 B. C. (p. 97) and presumably con- 
quered Kalinga. The date of Kharavela would then fall in the 
first century B. C. Some scholars, however, place him in the 
first half of the second century B. C. 


5. The Andhras. 


While the Greeks, the Parthians, the Sakas and the Kushāņas 
were harrying the north-western frontier of India, a powerful 
kingdom was established in the Deccan by the Andhtas. The 
Andhras are an ancient people, and are referred to in a legend 

in the Attareya Bráhmana which shows that 
— — they lived on the border of Aryan settlements, 
and had a mixture of Aryan and non-Aryan 
blood in them. This notice may be dated about 800 B. C. Five 
hundred years later, we hear of them as a very powerful people, 
who possessed numerous villages and thirty towns, defended by 
walls and towers, and an army of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, and r,ooo elephants!, Not long after this they had to 
acknowledge suzerainty of the Mauryas, although they seem to 
have preserved a great measure of autonomy in their internal 
administration. Their history is not definitely known, but it 
appears very probable that shortly after the death of Ašoka 
they threw off the yoke of the Maurya dynasty, and thereby 
brought about its downfall, as has been related above. King 
Simuka, who achieved this task, belonged to the Sātavāhana, 
family. The word Sātavāhana, in its corrupt form Sālivāhana, 
is almost a household word all over India, although the popular 


| fancy has made the strange mistake of taking it for the nane of an ` 
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individual king. In point of fact, Šālivāhana or Šātavāhana 

was the name of the royal family founded 
Šālivāhana by Simuka. Simuka and his two successors 

extended their dominions from the mouth 
of the Krishna to the whole of Deccan plateau. Pratishthana, 
modern Paithān or Pytoon on the Godāvari, was their western 
capital, while Dhānyakataka, near Bezwada on the Krishna, 
was the eastern capital. For nearly two hundred years the 
powers-of the family were confined to the territories south of the 
Vindhyas, but according to the Puranas, the Šātavāhanas killed 
the last Kanva ruler, and became master of. Magadha in the 
last century B. C. 

The Purānas credit Simuka with this achievement, and 
accordingly some scholars refer him and the foundation of the 
Šātavāhana power to 27 B. C. or shortly before it. But this is 

incompatible with another statement of the 
* Date of Simuka, same Purāņas that the Šātavāhanas ruled for 
the first king. 456 years. For the Satavahana rule would in 
that case end in the 5th century A. D. when 
the Vākātakas were ruling in the Deccan. As a matter of fact we 
know definitely that the Šātavāhana rule came to an end about 
the middle of the third century A. D. If, therefore, we accept 
the Puranic statement that Simuka, the founder of the Šāta- 
vāhana family, destroyed the Kāņvas, we must assign to them a 
total reign-period of 300 years for which there is some authority - | 
in the Vàyu Purāņa. The scholars are thus divided in their E 
views about the date of Simuka ; some place him about 220 
B. C. and hold that the Andbras declared their independence 
shortly after the death of Ašoka Others, however, place Simuka 
towards the end of the last century B. C. and regard him as 
having ended the supremacy of the Kāņvas. Both, however, 
agree that the rule of his family ended about the middle of the 
third century A.D’, 

However that may be, itis certain that in the first century 

B. C. there was a great Andhra empire which extended its sphere 


1. For further study on this subject cf. 


Sir R. G. Bhandarkar--Early History of the Deccan ( 2nd Edition.) 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar—Dekkan of the Satavahana Period (Ind. Ant. 
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Rapson— Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty (Introduction. ) 
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of influence not only over the whole of the Deccan and South 
Indian peninsula, but also over Magadha and Central India 
(including Mālwa). More than hundred years passed in peace 
and prosperity, when the empire had to feel the terrible shock 
of the foreign invasions that convulsed North- 
Fight with the western India. The Andhra emperors had to 
foreign invaders. fight with the Greeks, the Šakas, and the 
Parthians, but the details of the struggle are 
unknown. Towards the end of the first century A. D., the Saka 
chiefs, called the Western Satraps, of Mālwa and Kāthiāwār 
Peninsula, whose early history has been recorded above, 
dispossessed the Andhras of their dominions in Mālwa, conqu- 
cred the North-western portion of the Deccan, and occupied the 
important city of Nasik. It was a critical moment, not only for 
the Andhra kingdom, but also for the whole of Southern India, 
for the chances were that the whole country would be subme- 
rged under the barbarian invasions. Fortunately; a great hero 
arose in the Sátavahana family in the person of Gautamiputra 
Sátakarni. He ascended the throne about 106 A. D., and infli- 
cted a crushing defeat upon the Saka chiefs 
Gautamiputra of Malwa and Kathiawar Peninsula. Thereby 
Satakarņi. he not only recovered his paternal dominions 
in the Deccan, but also conquered large 
territories in Gujarat and Rājputāna. 
His great exploits are described in detail in a record of his 
„tt mother, queen Gautami Balašrī. She describes her son as a 
unique Brāhmana, who totally uprooted the Kshahārāta dynasty 
and extirpated the Sakas, Yavanas (Greeks), and Pahlavas 
(Parthians). He'is also said to have been lord of many countries 
including Aparānta (N. Konkan), Surāshtra (Kāthiāwār), 
Ākara-Avanti (E. and W. Mālwa), Anupa, and Kukura. which 
together denoted regions in the neighbourhood of the preceding 
two. He totally defeated the Kshahārāta ruler Nahapāna, and 
having driven him out of Mahārashtra restruck his coins in his 
own name for immediately putting them into circulation again. 
Gautamiputra died after a glorious reign of about 25 years, 
and was succeeded by his son Pulumāyi. About that time the 
; two Saka principalities of Malwa, and Kāthiāwār Penmsula 
m "were united under Rudradāman (p.124) and there 'ensued along = 
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extending over Malwa, Gujarat and Rājputāna. A matri- 
monial alliance was established between the rival dynas- 
ties, by the marriage of Pulumāyi (or his brother) with 
the daughter of Rudradaman, but intermittent struggles 
continued. 

A later Šātavāhana named Yajūa Satakarni seems to have 
conquered the southern dominions of the Western Satraps. 
His coins contain figures of ships, probably indicating the naval 
power of the Andhras. He not only ruled over Aparanta and 
the whole of the Deccan, but probably also over the eastern part 
of Central Provinces. He was the last great ruler of the Satava- 
hana family. Soon after his death the vast kingdom was split 
up into several principalities, probably ruled by members of 
the ruling family. There were four or five successors of Yajna 
Satakarni in the main line who continued to rule till about the 
middle of the third century A. D. 

According to one Purānic account the dynasty comprised 
about thirty kings, who ruled for over 450 years, an unusually 
long period in Indian history. But according to another Puranic 
account there were 19 kings in the family who ruled for 
300 years. 

The different branches of the Šātavāhana family, which 
ruled in different parts of the kingdom after the decline of the 
central authority, were soon ousted by new powers some of which 
were probably feudatory states at the outset. As noted above, 
the Abhiras established a kingdom in the north-western Deccan 
which probably included northern Konkan and southern 
Gujarat. The Ikshvakus occupied the Andhra country proper 
between the mouths of the Krishna and the Godavari while the 
Bodhis and the Chutus ruled respectively in the north-western 
and south-western Deccan, the Brihatphalāyanas in the 
Masulipatam region, and the Pallavas in the South Indian 
Peninsula, iu the region round Kafichi (modern Conjeeveram 
in Madras). But more powerful than these and several other 
powers that came into prominence on the ruins of the Andhra 
kingdom were the Vākātakas, who were the dominant power 
in the Deccan from the end ofthe third to the middle of the 
sixth century A. D. 


"e 


6. South India. 
South India specifically denotes that part of India which 
lies tothe south of the Krishna and the Tungabhadrā. From 
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the carliest times of which we possess any record, three important 
kingdoms flourished in this land. The Pāndya 

The three kingdom, probably named after the Epic 

kingdoms Pandu, covered the southernmost region 

extending from coast to coast. Its northern 
boundary was formed by the river Vallaruin the Pudukkotai 
District. To the north-east and north-west of itlay respectively 
the Chola and Chera kingdoms. The former occupied the delta 
ofthe Kàveri and the adjoining region, and occasionally also 
included ‘Fondai (the region round Kanchi) though it is genc- 
rally represented as an independent State. The Chera kingdom 
stretched along the west coast, probably as far north as Konkan. 
The location of its capital Vanji is a matter of keen dispute 
among scholars. According to many it 1s represented by Tiru 
Vaūjaikkalam in Cochin. Some modern scholars, however, 
identify it with Karuvür. The Mysore plateau and the adjoin- 
ing parts which lay beyond these three kingdoms contained a 
number of smallar States which owed allegiance to one or other 
of them. This entire region was known-as the TamilJand proper 
and its northern boundary was formed by the hill of Tirupati. 

The Aryans must have come into contact with South India 
long before the 4th century B. C. According to Tamil tradition 
Rishi Agastya came from the north and civilised the land. 
Megasthencs refers to th= Pandya country being efficiently ruled 
by à queen. According to tradition recorded in classical Tamil- 
literature the Bomba (upstart) Moriyas conquered the whole 
land and advanced as far as Podiyil hill'in the Madura-Tinne- 
velly border. The three kingdoms, together with Satyaputra, 
are mentioned in the Aéokan inscriptions as independent 
kingdoms.  Satyaputra is evidently a tribal name, but as it is 
otherwise unknown, its identification is a matter of controversy, 
Some scholars have suggested that the Satyaputras ( meaning 
members of the fraternity of truth) probably refer to the Kosar 
a people well known in Tamil literature for strict adherence 
to the plighted word. They inhabited the Kongu country 
(Salem and Coimbatore Districts). 
aie It is impossible to write a connected history of these States, ' 
|» ^. Aššcattered references in classical "Tamil literature constitute at 

X: p Our sole source of information for 
i General condition- the early period with which we are dcaling. 
š £ | It appears, however, that there was a constant 
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feature of South Indian History was the periodical ascendancy 
of onc over the other two. To begin with, the Cholas seem to 
have exercised supremacy over the Cheras and the Pandyas. 
from the beginning of the first century B. C. to the end of the 
first century A. D., or perhaps even a little later. Then followed 
the ascendancy of the Pandyas and of the Cheras: But the 
course of history did not flow in strict regularity with the above 
scheme. For much depended upon the personality of the ruler, 
and an able and strong monarch made his State the most power- 
ful for the time being. 
The figures of some such kings shine brilliantly in the classi- 
cal Tamil texts whose composition is usually referred to the 
CRAS first five centuries of the Christian era, 
though recently some scholars have suggested 
a somewhat earlier date, xi>. A. D. roo to 250. The most distin- 
guished among them was the Chola king Karikāla, Leaving 
aside the many romantic legends that have gathered round him, 
his two. great achievements seem to be the crushing defeat he 
inflicted upon the joint forces of Chera and Pāņdya and the 
successful invasion of Ceylon. à 
Is appears that he defeated, in a great battle at Venni, 15. 
miles to the cast of Tanjore, a confederacy of about a dozen 
rulers headed by those of Chera and Pāņdya, amd thus establi- 
shed his supremacy over nearly the whole of the Tamil land. 
He is also credited with the construction of big irrigation channels. 
by means of controlling the water of the Kāveri and the fortifica- 
tion of the famous sea-port Puhàr, at the mouth of the Kaveri, 
chiefly with the labour of the Ceylonese prisoners of war. This 
led to the growth of trade and industry and all-round economic 
prosperity during his reign. He was a great patron of Tamil 
literature and many stories are told of his keen sense of justice. 
He was a follower of the Vedic religion and performed many 
Vedic sacrifices. At the same time he is represented as enjoying " 
life to the full, eating heartily and indulging in wine and women 
without restraint. On the whole Karikāla offers a remarkable 
picture, full of human touches, of a great personality. His 
|. capital was Uraiyūr. 
Another distinguished figure is that of Nedunjeliyan, the 
Pandya king. The rulers of Chera, Chola and five other minor | 
Pandya States combined against him and advanced 
am = it to his capital Madura. Nedufijeliyan drove” 
“an ee pasu2a —— Talaiyālanganam- — 
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This great victory was long remembered and is even mentioned 
in an inscription of the tenth century A. D. Nedufjeliyan also 
conquered Kongu and other minor States and increased the 
extent of his kingdom. Heis eulogised by many pocts whom 
he patronised, and was himself a poet of no mean order. He 
is alsosaid to have performed many Vedic sacrifices. 
Although not as distinguished as either Karikala or Nedun- 
jelivan, the Chera ruler Nedufijeral Adan also occupies a high 
position in the annals of the country. He 
Chera conquered Kadambu near the sea, and per- 
haps this is the region which was later known 
as Kadamba, with its capital at Vanavasi (near Goa). By a 
series of military campaigns, extending over many years, he 15 
said to have defeated seven kings and thus claimed the rank 
of adhirājar or suzerain. At last.hc fought a battle with the 
Chola king. Both the kings were killed and their queens 
performed the Sati rite. Nedunjeral Adan is also said to have 
defeated the Yavanas and brought some of them as prisoners, 
**their hands being tied behind and oil being poured on their 
heads." The reference is probably to the Greek or Roman 
traders who came in large numbers and set up colonies in south 
India, as we learn from both old Tamil pocts and the classical 
writers of the West. There was an extensive maritime trade 
between South Indian ports and the Roman Empire in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and possibly even before that. 
This sea-borne trade greatly enriched all the three kingdoms, 
some of whose rulers are known to have maintained diplomatic 
relations with Rome. 


The younger brother of Neduūjeral Ādan, *Kuttuvan of 
many elephants,’ was also a very powerful monarch and extended 
the Cnera kingdom from sca to sca. Ādan's son Senguttuvan 
also figures very prominently in Tamil literature of a later age. 

An interesting fact in connection with the history of the three 
kingdoms is the claim, made in Tamil literature, on behalf of 
several Pandya and Chera rulers, that they led victorious 
expeditions to the north as far as the Himālayas. Asa matter 
of fact the Chera king Neduüjeral Z dan, mentioned above, 
is called /mayavaramban, i.c. ‘he who had the Himalaya moun- 
tain as the boundary of his kingdom. Similar claim has been 
„advanced also in respect of the Šātavāhana rulers of the Deccan. 
Itis difficult to believe that any of these rulers had enough 
strength and resources for such military fcats, but the stories 
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probably indicate an intimate knowledge of North Indian 
politics on the part of the rulers of South India. 

Before concluding this sketch reference must be made to 
some tribal movements in the Tamil land, towards the close of 
the period under review, which had important consequences for 
the future. A people, called Kalvār, who occupied the northern 
border of the Tamil land, seems to have 
been forced to migrate southwards by the 
advance of the Andhras. The Kalvārs, passing 
throug the Chola and Pāņdya countrics, upset fora time the 

political equilibrium of these regions, though it was ultimately 
restored. But the effect on Tondai or the region round Kanchi 
seems to have bzen of a more permanent character. For when 
the obscurity lifts again we see a new people, the Pallavas, 
settled in this region before the end of the third century A. D. 
These foreign immigrants (?) of unknown origin were destined 
to dominate over the Tamils for many centuries to come, but 
that history really falls into the next period. 


Kalvars 
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CHAPTER IV 


Political Theory and Administrative Organisation 
A. POLITICAL THEORY 
1.  Arthasástra 


The period under review witnessed a remarkable develop- 

ment both in political theory and in administrative system. A 
large nūmber of texts bearing on this subject were written, 
and though many are lost, a few have been happily preserved. 
The most remarkable among these is the Arthašāstra attributed 
to Kautilya, the Prime Minister of Chandragupta Maurya. 
This is the most comprehensive treatise on the subject and was 
rightly regarded as the standard work on politics throughout the 
Hindu period and probably even long after it. Strangely enough 
the book was somehow completely lost, and it 

rere ete was not till the beginning of the present 
century that a copy was discovered by Pandit 

R. Shamasastry in a remote corner of South India. The newly 
discovered text fully sustains the reputation of the work, and its. 
contents agrec fairly well with the view that was formed about 
its scope and nature from the numerous references to, and quota- 
tions from, it in subsequent literature. What is more impor- 
tant, many passages in this text expressly. describe it as the com- 
position of Kautilya who uproote the Nandas, thus clearly esta- 
blishing his identity with the Prime Minister of Chandragupta. 
Nevertheless a critical examination of the contents has con- 
vinced some scholars that the text, as it is, was not the work of a 
single individ t of a school of politics, and that it could not 
be composed jf the third century B.C. but probably received its- 
present form three or four centuries later. Although this view 
is now generally accepted, some distinguished scholars still 
regard the text as the genuine and long lost work of Kautilya. 
Whatever view we might take, it would be convenient and 


in accordance with general usage to designate it as Kautiliya 
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We learn from these books that the Hindus irom a very 
early period studied politics with an ardour and enthusiasm 
which has probably no parallelin the ancient world. The science 
of politics was looked upon as the most important of all sciences, 
and some old writers even have gone so far as to declare, that 
there 1s only one science and that is the science of government, 
for it is in that science that all other sciences have their origin 
and end. The Arthafástra of Kautilya mentions no less than five 
schools and thirteen individual authors, who had contributed to 
the development of this science before him. All these stnkingly 
indicate the progress and development of this science in ancient 
India. 


2. Origin of Kingship. 


The origin of kingship, one of the fundamental problems 
of politics, which already engaged the attention of political 
thinkers during the Vedic period (above, p. 74), is discussed 
in much greater detail, and though there is no striking originality 
in the views propounded, they are claborated with greater 
thoroughness. 

The theory of divine origin attains its mos: developed form 
in the Manu-smriti (VII. 3, 4, 8). “The Lord”, it says, *'created 

2 king for thc protection of this whole creation, 
Divine Origin. taking (for that purpose) eternal particles 

of Indra, of the Wind, of Yama, of the Sun 
of Fire, of Varuna, of the Moon and of tbe Lord of Wealth 
(Kuvera)." From this follows the logical corollary: ‘“‘Even 
an infant king must.not be despised (from an idea) that he is 
merely mortal, for he is a great deity in human form." 

The other view about the origin of king, viz. election by 
common consent, was modified in such a way as to offer a striking 
resemblance to the theory of Social Contract advanced by Locke 
in Europe nearly two thousand ycars later. This is full propoun- 

ded in the Mahābhārata "rand summarised as. 

Election. follows in the Arthafdstra. ‘“‘People suffering 

from anarchy first elected Manu to be their 

king and allotted one-sixth of the grains grown and onc-tenth of 
merchandise as sovereign dues. Fed by this payment kings took 
upon themselves the responsibility of maintaining the safety and 
security of their subjects." A further modification of this theory 
is found in the Buddhist canonical texts according to which 

the people elected, not the mythical Manu, but "the most hand- 
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some, gracious and powerful individual from among them on 
condition of giving him a portion of their rice." "The demo- 
cratic constitution of the Buddhist church evidently made its 
followers more inclined to this view even in a somewhat extreme 
form,fora Buddhist monk isrepresented as addressing a haughty 
king in the following words : “What is your pride worth, O 
King, who is a mere servant of the gana (i.e. people) and receive 
the sixth part as wages." It is also legitimate to assume that the 
theory of Social Contract influenced practical administration in 
various ways. As an instance, reference may be made to the 
rule, occurring in most law-books, that *'if the king cannot find 
out the stolen property he must compensate the owner.” 


3. The State. 


The different theories of the origin of kingship were based 
on the assumption that there was a state of chaos and confusion 
which called for a protector. In some cases it is held that origi- 
nally men lived happily and enjoyed peace and prosperity, 
till their wickendness brought about a state of anarchy and 
misery in which the might alone was right. Such a society 
was likened to a pond in which the bigger fish swallowed the 
smaller ones, and the proverbial state of anarchy was, from this 
analogy, technically termed  mátsya-nyaya (like fish). This 
view may be compared to the theory of the ‘state of nature’ 
propounded by Hobbes and Rousscau. 

The ancient political thinkers of India clearly distinguished 
the king from the State. The State was conceived as an organic 

whole, like a human body, and its constituent 
Seven limbs parts are actually called arigas (limbs). On 
an ultimate analysis of the conception of State, 
seven such limbs were recognised, viz. the king, the minister, 
the country, the fort, the treasury, the army, and the friend. 
Kautilya has elaborately discussed cach of these, and in the light 
of his remarks one can casily construe the essential pre-reguis 
of a State to be a fixed piece of territory, an organized mrs 
ment with adequate means, both financial and military, of 
maintaining internal peace and resisting foreign. — y 
and recognition by other States. This is a ngly mode 
—— though, like many other political theories, it 
V — in later times. 
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was all-embracing, and no distinction was made between per- 
š sonal and civic rights and duties, or between 
Wide scope — F 
of actīvūtes moral principles and positive law. Every- 
thing that had any bearing upon the moral 
and spiritual nature or material condition of a man came within 
the scope of State activities. » This is best illustrated by an exa- 
mination of the contents of the Arthasdstra. It includes within 
the functions of the State not merely the security of life and pro- 
perty, administration of justice, and such economic control, 
including nationalisation of trade and industry, as is now being 
practised or advocated by the most advanced socialistic State, 
but also maintenance of proper relation between members of a 
family, the strict observance of rules prescribed by religion or 
social custom and etiquette. * 


Thus the Arthašāstra not only provides for State manage- 
ment of large scale trade and industry, and exercise of effective 
control over every profession, occupation (including that of 
physician and prostitutes), and even public amusements and 
entertainments (including gambling), and prescribes it to be 
the duty of the State to protect the helpless, the aged, and the 
orphan, and save the people from effect of natural calamities, 
but it also lays down what should be the proper relations between 
husband and wife, father and son, brother and sister etc., at 
what age and under what conditions one might renounce the e 
world and adopt the life of a recluse or ascetic, when it was 
legitimate to use witchcraft for gaining the affection of wives or 
sweethcarts, how to teach manners to refractory women ctc. In 
short the State played an effective part over à man's social, cco- 
nomic, cultural, moral, and even spiritual life, and there was 
hardly any limit to its sphere of activity. : 

The wide outlook is no doubt the direct result of the philo- 
sophic conception of life as an integral whole in which man's 
activities were not divided into so many water-tight compart- 
ments under different labels, such as social, econom ic, religious — 
etc. It was based on the conception of Dharma, which sustained 
life, as embracing all the activities of an individual which were 
interrelated to onc another and subserved the sole purpose of 
human existence viz. spiritual salvation. This totalitarian view " 
of life explains the totalitarian character of the State. 

» But although the State was totalitarian in its scope of acti- 
vities, it did not adopt the totalitarian method in carrying out 
x its function. — t deal of initiative and executive power was 
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left to local assemblies as well as religious and social corporations, a 
and on the whole there was a far greater degree of decentra- 
lisation of powers and authority than we see at the present day.” 


4. Inter-State Relations. 


The relation between different States also received a great 
deal of attention, and Kautilya has given a most claborate 
account of it. The normal relation between two neighbouring 
States is conceived to be one of hostility, and a State intervening < 
between two others being common enemy of both, there was a 
natural alliance between them. This is the basis on which the 
entire convention of inter-state relations was built up. 

According to Kautilya, material interests alone should guide 
the relation of one State towards another. A ruler should adopt 
the policy which is calculated to increase the power and wealth 
of his State, irrespective of any legal justice or moral considera- 
tion. 'The four traditional expedients for achieving this purpose 
are the sima, (conciliation, treaty, alliance), dána (gift, subsidy), 

bheda (sowing dissensions in a hostile State or among different 
enemy-States), and danda (aggressive action, chastisement). 
The condition or circumstances in which a State should follow 
-one or other of these instruments of policy is minutely laid down 
in the Arthasdstra. The governing idea of Kautilya seems to bc 
” that etl;.cal considerations have no place in statecraft, but some 
writers insist. that morality should be the watchword in private 
as well as public life. It would perhaps be wrong to judge 
Kautilya harshly on this ground, for he has merely frankly 
stated what every State in the world has actually done before 
and since his days, under false pretensions, and in spite of the- 
most generous professions of high-sounding moral maxims. It 
should be remembered that Kautilya wrote a practical hand- 
book for the guidance of statesmen and not a general text-book 
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subject at great length in the present book, and we must there- 
fore be content with a brief sketch of the salient features of public 
administration in ancient India. 

The machinery of government was highly organised. At 
the head stood the king, assisted by a number of ministers, and a 
council. The detailed work of administration was divided 
among a ruunber of departments, and managed by an efficient 
and highly organised bureaucracy. In order to have a rough 
idea of the system of government we must have some knowledge 
of each of these four clements, viz. the king, the ministers, the 
council, and the bureaucracy. 

The king was the supreme head of the executive, judicial, 


and military branches of administration. Sometimes the kings : 
were elected by the people, though hereditary 
The King kingship became gradually the established 


practice, Females were not absolutely exclu- 
ded from succession, though we hear very rarely. of reigning 
queens. The prestige attached to the position of the sovercign 
varied in diferent times, and in different localities. * He enjoyed 
special honours and privileges, and the theory of divine origin 
made his person almost sacrosanct. But in practice, the theory 
was never carried to the absurd or extreme length of investing 
the king with unfettered right over the life and property of the 
people. Even Manu-smriti, the great upholder of the divine " 
origin of kings, expressly lays down that "ta king who is volu- 
ptuous, partial, and deceitful will be destroyed," and the very 
danga, the symbol of royal authority, "strikes down the king who 
swerves from his duty.", Actual instances are not wanting to 
prove that tyrannical kings were deposed and sometimes even 
killed. Even the Smritis quote such examples from ancient 
history or tradition to admonish the king and thereby indirectly 
support the punishment meted out to the kings. 

Special care was taken to impart sound education and 
moral training to the future king. The text-books on polity lay ` 
grcat stress on this point, and provide that if the prince fail to 
reach a requisite standard, prove unruly, or show signs of wicked- 

mess or perverse character, he forfeits his right to the throne, and 
"another shall. be installed in his place. Kautilya goes so far as T 
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The ancient writers on polity prescribe a daily round of 
duties, to which a king was expected to conform as closely as 
possible. The day and the night were each divided into eight 
parts, measured by water-clock or the shadow of the sun, and 
the following scheme lays down the duties to be performed during 
each of these parts. 

Day : 

(1) Receiving reports about the accounts and the defen- 

sive measures of the kingdom. 

(2)- Considering the prayers and petitions of the subjects. 

(3) Bath, meal, and study. 

(4) Attending to revenue and departmental heads. 

(5) Attending to the business ofthe council and confidential 

reports from spies. 

(6) Recreation or deliberauon on State affairs. 

(7) Inspection of royal forces. 

(8) Consultation with the commander-in-chief about 

military affairs. 
Night : 

(1) Receiving the spies. 

(2) Bath, meal, and study. 

(3-5) Sleep. 

(6) Reflection on sacred literature and his own duties. 

(7) Consultation with the ministers and sending out spies. 

(8) Attending to domestic duties, religious rites, ceremo- 

nies, etc. 

Slightly varying details are given in different books, and it 
is not to be supposed that any of these time-tables was strictly 
followed by any king. But they certainly indicate methodical 
and business-like habits of ancient kings, and give us a general 
picture of their lives and duties. 

The king was easily accessible to the people at large. Kau- 
tilya says that "when a king makes himself inaccessible to his 
people, and entrusts his work to his immediate officers, , he may 
be sure to engender confusion in business, and to cause 
Dee diainedon, ud pesos Rr SEED | 
— The paramount duty of the king was to protect tl 
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The ancient writers on polity also emphasised the heavy 
responsibility of the king's position. By accepting taxes from the 
people, the king incurs definite obligations to them, and these 
he must fulfil by the due discharge of his duties. "These ideal 
virtues of an ancient Indian king are embodied, to a considerable 
extent, in the character of the great emperor A$oka to which 
relerence has been made before (p. 113). 

We must, however, bear in mind that kings in ancient India 
did not always approximate to this high standard, and that there 
were good and bad kings, as well as kings of average merit. 
But this is true not only of India but also of every other country 
under the suu. India’s greatness lies in the fact that she produced 
at least one Ašoka, who still remains without a parallel in the 
history of the world. 

Next in importance to the king were the ministers. Kau- 
tilya says:  ''Soverceignty is possible only with assistance. A 

single wheel can never move. Hence the king 
Minister shall employ ministers and hear their opinion.” 

Similarly other writers on polity, too, looked. 
upon the ministers as an organic part of the government. 

In view of the great importance of the position of the minis- 
ters, the ancient writers discuss*d in detail the proper modes 
of selecting them. Kautilya held the view that the **ministerial 
appointments shall depend solely on qualifications, and noton 
the considerations of family, or backstair influence." Before 
employing ministers on responsible duties, their characters 
were tested by s*cret agents, and the king employed those alone 
as ministers, who proved themselves supsrior to the allurements 
that usually lead a man astray from his duties. Those who 
failed in one or more tests, but were otherwise qualified, were 
appointed, in accordance with the ascertained degree of purity, 
to the various appointments in the civil service inferior in rank 

to that of the minister. 

All kinds of administrative measures were preceded by 
deliberations in a council of ministers. The number of ministers 
varied according to circumstances, from three or four to twelve, 
Sometimes one of them was appointed Prime Minister. Indivi- 
dral ministers were in charge of separate departments. There 
were [or instance finance minister, and the minister for war 
—— But they, in a body, advised the king on all import- 
ant s — The — remarks of Kautilya indicate _ 
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minister proceeds wilfully and without restraint. In deliberat- 
ing with two ministers, the king may be overpowered by their 
combined action, or imperilled by their mutual dissension. But 
with three or four ministers he will not come to any serious grief, 
but will arrive at satisfactory results. In accordance with the 
requirements of place, time, and nature of the work in view, 
he may, as he deems it proper, deliberate with one or two minis- 
ters or by himself. The king may ask his ministers for their 
opinion, cith:r individually or collectively, and ascertain their 
ability by judging over the reasons they assign for their opinions. 
We read also in Šukranīti (a much later work, but pro- 
bably embodying old traditions), that the king should receive in 
written form the opinions of cach minister separately with all 
his arzuments, compare them with his own opinion, and then do 
what is accepted by the many. à 
In addition to the body of ministers, there was a council 
to assist the king in the administrative work. King Bimbisāra, 
who had the sovereignty of 80,000 villages, is said to have 
once called an assembly of their 80,000 chiets. 
M C Such big councils could, howcver, be sum- 
moned only on rare occasions. "There was a smaller council, 
too, which formed a regular part of the machinery of govern- 
ment. Kautilya calls it Mantri-Paríshad, but clearly distinguishes 
it from the council of ministers. We may designate them 
respectively as the State Council and Executive Council, 

The State Council seems to have occupied the place of the 
Samiti or the Assembly of the Vedic period. It sometimes 
consisted of large numbers.  Kautilya maintains, against the 
schools of politicians who would limit the number to 12, 16, or 
20, that it shall consist of as many members as the needs of the 
dominion require. As regards the powers of this council, 
Kautilya expressly lays down that they had ‘to consider all that 
concerns the parties of both the king and his enemy, and that 
in important cases the king shall hold a joint session of both the. 
` Executive and the State Councils, and ordinarily do whatever 
the majority of members suggest’. The constitutional e 
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Council, and out of this body of 37, *the king selected eight as 
ministers. This seems to be the last stage of constitutional 
development in India, and it is interesting to note how, to a 
certain extent, it ran on parallel lines with that of England. 
As the great National Council of the English gave rise to the 
Parliament, from which the king selected his confidential minis- 
ters and formed the cabinet, so the Samiti of the Vedic period 
gave place to the Mantri-Parishad out of which the king selected 
a few to form a close Cabinet. 
While the policy was formulated by the council and the 
ministers, the detailed work of administration 
The Bureaucracy. was carried on by a bureaucracy. At the head 
ofthe burcaucracy were a few high officials 
whose number and status must have varied in different ages 
and differcnt States. The following list includes the more 
important ones :— 
1. The High Priest. 
2. The Commander-in-Chief. 
3. The Chief Judge. 
4. The Door-keeper (Pratīkārī). 
5. The High Treasurer (Sannidhátá). 
6. The Collector-General (Samākaritā). 
The general nature of heir duties is indicated by their names. 
There were also ceremonial officers, such as “‘The bearer of 
the Sunshade of the State," and “the State Sword-bearers.'' 
There were other officers like Viceroys and Ambassadors, whose 
sphere of work lay in distant parts of the country. All these 
formed the members of the higher branch of administration. 
Next came the lower branch, consisting mainly of the Superin- 
tendents of the various departments into which the administration 
was divided, and their staff. The number of these Superin- 
tendents must have varied in different kingdoms. In Kautilya’s 
Arthajástra we read of the Superintendents of the following :— 
1.  Ocean-mines. 2. Treasury. 3. Mines. 4. Metals. 
5. Mint. 6. Accounts. 7. Gold. 8. Store-house. 9. Commerce. 
10. Forest produce. 11. Passports. 12. Weights and Measures. 
13. Lineal measures. 14. Tolls. 15. Weaving. 16. Agriculture. 
17. Liquor. 18. Slaughter-house. 19. Prostitutes. 20. Ships. 21. 
Cows. 22. Horses. 23. Elephants. 24. Chariots. 25. Infantry 
26. Armour, 27. Pasture. 28. Harem. | 
| Each Superintendent was the head of a department, and 
| x with the help of a number of assistants and 
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subordinates. His work was regulariy checked by Commi- 
ssioners appointed by the Collector-General, and punishments 
were inflicted upon him for dereliction of duty The Superin- 
tendents were sometimes transferred from one department to 
another. As will be seen from the above list of departments, 
the Government directly carried on manufacture and. commerce 
on their own account, and also worked the various mines of 
the kingdom. 

Besides the officers named above, belonging to the cen- 
tral Government, there were local officers of various descrip- 
tions. The kingdom was divided into several districts, and 
each district into a number of villages. There 
was a District officer, called Sthānika, and a 
Village accountant, named Gopa. "There was, 

besides, a headman in every village, cither nominated by the 
king or elected by the people of the village. The headman, 
assisted by an assembly of villagers, transacted the affairs of the 
village, and maintained pcace and order. Each village formed 
a close corporation, invested with large powers and respon- 
sibilities. It had a very large control over persons and property 
belonging to the village, and was held responsible for the regular 
payment of royal dues. These were not necessarily paid in cash. 
Some villages supplied soldiers, some paid their taxes in the form 
of grains, cattle, gold or raw materials, and some supplied free 
labour and dairy produce in lieu of taxes. Some villages were 
altogether free from taxation. The general appearance of a 
village was very much like what itis to-day, but ancient villages 
were almost always surrounded by boundary walls or fencings. 

_ The Gopa looked into the accounts and kept the statistics 
of a group of villages. He recorded and numbered plots of 
grounds, both cultivated and uncultivated, plains, marshy 

f ands, gardens, vegetable gardens, forests, altars, temples of 
i gods, irrigation works, cremation grounds, fceding houscs, places 
where water was freely supplicd to travellers, places of pil- 
grimage, pasture grounds, and roads within T 
He fixed the boundaries 
i roads, and registered 
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The Sthanika or the District officer supervised the work of 
the Gopas within his jurisdiction. The Collector-General, who 
was the highest officer in charge of these works, deputed special 
commissioners to inspect the work done, and the means emplo- 
yed by the village- and district-officers. He also employed secret 
agents to ascertain the validity of the accounts of thesc officers. 

The administration of the city corresponded, on a small 
scale, with that of the country. It was divided into several 
wards, and each ward into several groups of households, like 
the corresponding divisions of the country into districts and 
villages. Similarly, a Gopa and a Sthānika were placed respecti- 
vely in charge of a group of houscholds and a ward. The 
superior officer in charge of the city, corresponding to the 
Collector-General, was called Nāgaraka or City-Superintendent. 
Corresponding to the village assembly there was municipal 
corporation in the city. A typical instance is furnished by the 
municipal body of the capital city Pataliputra at the time 
of Chandragupta, to which reference has already been 
made (p. 107). 

Elaborate regulations were laid down for the proper sani- 
tary arrangements of the city and to prevent such calamities as 
the outbreak of fire. Most of the important cities had forts, 
walls, and other defensive works. Reference ts also made to 
hidden passages for going out of the city. 

Town-planning was regularly studied on scientific princi- 
ples, and many ancient books give elaborate description of the 
proper arrangements for a city. 

Cities were provided with temples, roads, foot-paths, reser- 
voirs, wells for drinking water, travellers’ sheds, hospitals, 
brilliant shops, pleasure gardens, big tanks, and various places 
of amusement. The Gopas kept a statistical record of cities 
like the corresponding officers of the village. 

In addition to the various officials described above, there 

was another class which played a prominent 

Spies. part in ancient Indian administration. ‘These 
were spies, or secret agents, maintained not k 

only by the king, but by almost all the important officials as ~ 

a check against their subordinates. The spies were divided D 

nto several classes, and employed for various purposes in various. | 

of life. It is worthy of note that persons, who had — 
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Brahmana caste, adopted the profession of spy for earning their 
livelihood. The spies were distinguished by cleverness and 
an intimate knowledge of men and manners. They were also 
trained in various languages as well as in the art of putting on 
disguises appropriate to different countries and trades. Dis- 
guised as houscholders, cultivators, merchants, hermits, ascetics 
practising austerities, mendicant women and disciples or 
students, they mixed with all ranks of society, and collected 
information. The king employed them to watch the move- 
ments not only of his high officials, including the priests, ministers, 
and the commander-in-chief, but even of his own son and heir- 
apparent to the throne. The officials of the kingdom also 
followed the example set by their master. There were counter- 
spies for the detection of spies, and very often different bands 
of spies, unknown to one another, were employed on the same 
errand, so that the truth might be ascertained by comparing 
the different accounts given by them. The spies evolved sys- 
tems of signs, symbols, and cipher-writing for communicating 
with one another. 

Tribunals were organised throughout the kingdom for 
administering justice. There were local as well as central courts. 

Judicial The local courts were three in number. The 
administration, first consisted of the kindred of the accused ; 
the second, the guild to which he belonged ; 
and the village assembly formed the third. A great deal of 
importance was attached to these local courts, and this was. 
based on the rational idea laid down in the Sukraniti, that 
"they are the best judges of the merits of a case who live in thc 
place where the accused person resides, and where the subject- 
matter of the dispute has arisen."  Proceeding on the same 
idea, Brihaspati recommends, that ‘for persons roaming the 
forest, a court should be held in the forest ; for warriors, in the 
camp ; and for merchants, in the caravan.’ 

The central court was held in the capital. It was presided 
over by the king or the Chief Justice (Prāģvivāka), and included 
four or five judges who were chosen for their character and 
erudition in law. "This was the highest court of justice, and 
exercised a sort of general supervision over the administration 
OT justice throughout the country. 

Between the king s court and the local courts, there yae 
other courts in important cities, where royal officers, assiste by 
judges, administered justice. "Thus there was a regular grada- 
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tion of courts, —court of kindreds, guild, village assembly, city 
court, and king's court. Each of these was more important 
than the preceding one, and heard appeals from its decision. 
But although they were courts of appeal, each of them was also 
an original court in respect of cases occurring within its juris- 
diction. The first three could not decide cases involving serious 
crimes which were referred to the city courts. Both civil and 
criminal cases were tried by the same court. 

It is difficult to conceive a more striking difference bet- 
ween ancient and modcrn societies than their standpoint with 
regard to law and its enactment. Accustomed as we are to 

a set of positive laws sanctioned by a definite 
Legislation. authority, it requires a great effort on our 

part to adjust ourselves to a situation in which 
the difference between positive and moral laws was not clearly 
recognised, and the right of authorities to enact new laws posi- 
tively denied. 

Thus in ancient India there was no sharp distinction bet- 
ween religious ordinances, moral practices, and positive injun- 
ctions of secular law. All were jumbled together in law books, 
and an individual was expected to adjust himself to them ns best 
he could. 

Regarding the source of law, therc was a great deal of 
difference between different authorities. "They all, however, 
refer, as two primary sources, to the sacred literature, and the 
local usages. "The sacred literature consisted of the Vedas, the 
Smritis, and the Purāņas, and it was not always an casy affair to 
extract legal rules from them. The defect was removed by 
drawing up manuals of law based on sacred literature, and, in 
course of time, there grew up a body of practices and authorita- 
tive decisions which had the force of law. 

The local usages were accorded a far greater importance 
than we can possibly imaginc. Not only the usages and customs 
generally prevalent in the country, but also those of a, village, 
of a profession, of a religious order, and even of a single family. 
had the force of law. The king was bound to respect them and 
to keep a permanent record of *'the history of customs, profes- 
sions, and transactions of countries, villages, families, and cor- 
porations.”’ 

‘The source of law being limited to these two, there was 
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tinct ways in which laws were cither modified or enlarged. In 
the first place, commentaries were written to explain the sacred 
law, and these not infrequently altered the interpretation of 
original texts by straining the meaning of words, in order to suit 
them to the needs or tastes of the changed society. As a result, 
the same passage in sacred literature has given rise to diamc- 
trically opposite laws in different parts of the country. 

Secondly, there was gradually evolved the custom of refer- 
ring doubtful points in sacred law to a duly authorised body of 
Brahmanas, called the Parishad. Although the  Parishads 
were formed only to declare the true law as embodied in the 
sacred literature, in practice they altered the laws to a consider- 
able degree by additions and alterations. ‘The Parishad is thus 
the nearest approximation to a definite legislative body. Its 
constitution was not a stereotyped one, but differed in different 
localities. Accroding to a very ancient authority, it consisted of 
"four men who each know one of the four Vedas, one versed in 
Mimamsa, one who knows the Angas, one who recites (the works 
on) the sacred law, and three Brahmanas belonging to three 
different orders.” 

Originally, the king had no power to enact laws, but with 
the development of political ideas, the royal edicts came to 
possess the force of law. The earliest notable instance in this 
direction is furnished by the case of the great Maurya Emperor 
Ašoka. He promulgated a number of ordinances, such as those 
prohibiting the slaughter of certain animals on certaindays, and 
giving a brief respite of three days to condemned men lying in 
prison under sentence of death. He went Even much further. 
His empire included a great many countries having different 
legal systems and practices, and he tried to introduce uniformity 
in judicial procedure and award of penalties all over his vast 
empire. 

I Before concluding the discussion on the monarchical form 
mnn of government, it is necessary to say a few words about its general 
eR vse character. It has often been discussed whether 
| — Ancient monarchy. ancient Indian monarchy was an absolute des- 
" potism, or there were some limitations upon its 
E. — Saturated as we are with the idea of modern — FE” 
* ig onal development, we naturally look for constitutional checks — 
— upon Or is ne authority MN — oun dinm ost coun- - 
trie SC of modern Europe where i monarch  prevai ails. R he o ly 
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and Mantri-Parishad, roughly corresponding to the modern 
Executive and Legislative Councils. It will appear from what 
has been said above that the Ministers controlled the authority 
of the king to a great extent. We have also seen ‘that the deci- 
sions arrived at the joint session of the two bodies were generally 
binding upon the king.” But our knowledge in this respect 
is very limited, for although the Legislative Council seems 
to have been of a representative character, we do not 
know for certain whether its members were nominated 
or elected. 

There were, besides, many indirect restraints upon the 
authority of the king. In the first place, the law of the land 
had a sacred character and was binding equally upon him and 
his subjects. Secondly, the learned Brahmanas of the land were 
guardians and expositors of this law, and in view of the position 
they held in society, he would be a bold king indeed who would 
dare to disobey them. Thirdly, the duty of the king was clearly 
defined in the Sastras. In those days a man’s status in society 
‘was looked at not so much from the point of view of his rights, 
as from that of his duty, which had moral and religious sanction 
behind it ; and it would have created as much sensation in 
those days, if the king had failed in his duties, as would follow 
the violation of people's right in modern days. 

It is true that in spite of all these, a king might, and proba- 
bly not unoften did, establish an arbitrary rule. But it must be 
remembered that even the most efficient constitutional checks 
that were devised in later ages in the western countries equally 
failed to curb the despotic authority of kings, until and unless 
the people demonstrated their will and power to force them to 
a reasonable frame of mind. The history of England amply 
illustrates this point, and further shows, that it is not the letter 
of the constitution, but the extent to which the people are willing 
and capable of exercising their undoubted rights, that really 
determines the character of the monarchy. The same is also 
true in ancient history. Octavius, for example, maintained the 
old constitution, but it would be a mockery to describe the 
Imperial Rome of his days as the old. Republic or even a limited 


monarchy- 
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reecognised as one of the most important factors of the State 
in ancient India. The theoretical recognition of this principle 
may bc traced in various passages throughout the book. 
Some of these have been quoted above (pp. 146-7), and two 
more may be added. Addressing the army the king says: 
“I am a paid servant like yourselves." Again, we read : 
“Itis unrighteous to do an act which excites popular fury." 
In practical politics, too, Kautilya attaches duc importance 
w the power of the people. He refers again and again to 
the political organisation of the people, and to the causes and 
consequences of their disaffecion. He recommends that the 
king should bring round the disaffected by conciliation, and 
should show duc deference to popular sentiment. To the king 
who has conquered a new territory, Kautilya suggests the follo- 
wing line of action: “He should follow the friends and leaders 
ol the people. Whoever acts against the will of the people will 
also become unreliable. He should adopt the same mode of 
life, the same dress, language, and customs as those of the people. 
He should follow the people in their faith with which they cele- 
brate their national, religious, and congregational festivals or 
amusements. Whoever has caused excitement to the people or 
incurred their displeasure should be removed and placed in a 
dangerous locality." But the surest testimony to Kautilya’s 
regard for popular sentiment is furnished by the injunction that 
‘a prince, though put to troubles and employed in an unequal 
task, shall yet faithfully follow his father, unless that task costs 
his life, enrages the people, or leads him to commit any heinous sin 
(pataka).’ The author of Sukraniti says in the same strain that 
"the king should dismiss the officer who is accused by one hun- 
dred men." All ancient writers agree that the people have the 
undoubted right of dethroning a king, or even killing him, 
if he proves a tyrant. 

All these things indicate a high political status enjoyed by 
the people at large. When everything is taken into consideration, 
it may be safely laid down that the ideal form of government in 
ancient India was one in which the three elements, the king, 
the bureaucracy, and the poeple, were equally balanced, 
and served as checks against one another. If we are to 
look for a modern prototype, the German government 
before the First Great War would approximate, in spirit, if 
not in form, to the ideal constitution of India in her best 


days. 
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2. .Non-monarchical States. 

It has already been mentioned above that monarchy was 
not the only form of government known in ancient India. From 
very early times both oligarchic and republican governments 
flourished in this country. They are not only referred to in 
ancient literature, coins, and inscriptions, but have also been 
noticed by the Greeks, who had far greater knowledge of the 
working of these constitutions than any other ancient people 
known to history. 

We can trace the existence of these forms of government, 
as early as the sixth century B. C., among the Lichchhavis, the 
Šākyas, the Mallas, and many other tribes. Somo of these, like 
the Lichchhavis, were very powerful and won great name and 
fame in ancient India. 

Unfortunately, very few details with regard to the consti- 
tution of these States are known with certainty, and we can 
make only a tentative suggestion. It appears that the whole 
State was divided into a number of small administrative units, 
cach of which was a State in miniature by itself, and possessed a 
complete machinery for carrying on the local administration. 
The business of the State as a whole was entrusted to an assembly 
consisting of the heads of those administrative units, under the 
guidance of a Chief or President elected for a definite period. 
In case the assembly was a large one, an Executive Council 
was chosen from amongst its members. The resemblance 
of this form of Government with the Cleisthenian constitution 
of Athens is obvious and need not be dilated upon. 

The assembly consisted of both old and young men, and 
met in a hall called Santhāgāra, The Lord Buddha professed 
great admiration for the Lichchhavi assembly, and is said to 
have once remarked to his disciples : **Oh brethren, let those of 
the brethren who have never seen the Tavatimsa gods, gaze 
upon this assembly of the Lichchhavis, behold this assembly of 
the Lichchhavis, compare this assembly of the Lichchhavis, even 
as an assembly of the Tavatirnsa gods." Buddha was also 
impressed with the inherent strength of the Lichchhavi consti- 
tution. For when Ajātašatru, bent upon conqucring the Lich- 
chhavis, sent his ministers to him for advice, he replied that the 
Lichchhavis were invincible so long as their constitution remained 
unimpaired, There are grounds for believing that the Buddha 
modelled the democratic organisation of his Church on the 
constitution: of the Lichchhavis. 
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We possess some information regarding the method "in 
which justice was administered among the Lichchhavis. The 
system is chiefly remarkable for the ultra-democratic spirit which 
characterises it, and is calculated to give us some insight into the 
principles of administration followed in these non-monarchical 
States. We learn from an old text that a criminal was at first 
sent for trial to a class of officers called Vinichchaya Mahkāmātta. 
If they found the accused innocent they acquitted him, but if he 
was guilty in their opinion, they could not punish him, but 
had to send him on to the next higher tribunal. The man had 
thus to pass through six judges, each of whom could acquit 
him, if he found him innocent, but had to send him on to the 
next higher tribunal if he appeared guilty in his eyes. The 
last tribunal, that of the President, alone had the right to convict 
the accused, and in awarding punishment he was guided by the 
Paveni Pustaka i.e. the book containing law and previous legal 
decisions. "The position of the individual was thus safeguarded 
in a manner that has probably few parallels in the world. He 
could be punished only if seven successive tribunals had unani- 
mously found him guilty, and he was quite safe if but one of 
them regarded him as innocent, And it is but fitting that the 
right of the people should thus be safeguarded in a State where 
the people governed themselves. 

Quite a large number of democratic States flourished in the 
x fourth century B.C. Megasthenes says that most 
Republican and ofthe cities in his time adopted the demo- 
Oligarchical States. ^ e 

cratic form of government, and other writers 
corroborate him. One of the most important democratic 
States in the 4th century B.C. was that of the Sabarcae, who, 
like many others, fought with the army of Alexander the Great. 
Their territory extended along the bank of the Sindhu, and they 
had 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry, and 500 chariots, Some other 
republican tribes have been mentioned above (p. 100) in connec- 
tion with the invasion of Alexander the Great. 

The Gree.. writers also refer to a number of oligarchical 
States. The city-state of Nysa, for example, had an oligarchical | 
form of government and its governing body consisted of a 
| and 300 members of the aristocracy. — 
ic x — eee a p o | coun 
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paramount authority. The Greek writer could not help 
emphasising its obvious similarity with the Spartan constitution. 

The establishment of the Maurya empire proved ruinous 
to these non-monarchical States. The existence of independent 
democratic States is incompatible with the conception of a cen- 
tralised empire, and Kautilya, in his Arthasdstra, steadily advocates 
the policy of putting them down by all means, fair or foul. By 
his diabolical intrigues he seems to have been fairly successful 
in his task, and the oligarchies and democracies in the ncigh- 
bourhood of Magadha vanished for ever. But after the downfall 
of the Maurya empire others arose in their place. The Yau- 
dheyas, the Mālavas and the Arjunāyanas, among others, had 
democratic constitution and played important parts in Indian 
history. Like their predecessors they fought stubbornly against 
the foreign invaders, but like them, too, they bad to succumb 
to an imperial power. For, as we shall see, Samudragupta 
conquered most of them in the 4th century A.D. "Thus, a prey 
to imperialism within, and foreign invasion from without, 
these non-monarchical States finally vanished from India about 
the fifth century A.D. 

There were two schools of thought in:ancient India which 
held diametrically opposite views about the non-monarchical 
States. One, represented by the Arthasdstra, being in favour 
of strong monarchy and imperialism, regarded these States as 
chief obstacles to this ideal, and strongly advocated their des- 
truction by all possible means. The other, anxious to preserve 
the non-monarchical States, pointed out their inherent defects 
and dangers and suggested remedies for the same. A long 
passage in Šānti-parva (Ch. 107), for example, shows an intimate 
knowledge of these States and makes an eloquent appeal for their 
preservation. This passage is the only surviving relic of a 
school of political thought which favoured the democratic 
form of government that existed in India for more than a 
thousand vears. 
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New Religious Movements 


The sixth century B.C. may be regarded as an important | 
landmark in the history of Indian culture. The old Vedic C 
religion had gradually ceased to be a strong living force since 

„the Upanishads had initiated freedom of speculation into the 
fundamental problems of life. Discontent with the existing state 
of things, brooding over the ills and sorrows 'of life, a passionate 
desire to remove them by finding out a new mode of salvation, 
and an carnest endeavour to discover the ultimate reality became 
the order ofthe day. It created a ferment of new ideas and philo- 
sophical principles, leading to the establishment of numerous 
religious sects, such as never occurred in India before or since. 

Of these religious sects, which may be regarded as direct or 

- indirect products of the thought-currents of this period, four 
alone deserve special mention as having permanently influenced 
the religious history of India. Two of these, Buddhism and 
[ainism, were heterodox and revolutionary in character, while a 
the other two, Vaishnavism and Saivism, may be regarded as 
Reformist movements, 
" í 
| l. Buddhism. ; 

* Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, was a Kshatriya and | 

[^ belonged to the Sákya clan, whose territory is how represented 

by that part of the Nepal Terai which lies 

r Gautama Buddha. immediately to the norh of the Basti District 

' in the Uttar Pradesh. Popular legends of " 

hr: "a later date represented him as the son of a mighty king, borr ` 

E - and brought up amidst the luxuries of a palace. | The fact, how- 

* ever, is, that the Sakyas had a republican constitution, and the 

father of Gautama was probably elected to the chief position. in 4 

the State for the time being. The date — birth is a matter — 

| i about 566 B.C. 
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of an old man, a diséased person, and a dead body, and then, 
being attracted by the saintly appearance of an ascetic, left 
his home, wife, and child in a sudden fit of renunciation. The 
fact seems to be, that the problem of getting rid of the evils of 
the world, among which old age, disease, and death are the most 
prominent, had been agitating the better minds of the Aryans, 
who realised the worthlessness of the material luxury that surroun- 
ded them. Gautama shared the growing pessimism of the day, 
and left his home in quest of higher truth. He studied for some 
time in the philosophical schools of two renowned teachers of 
Rājagriha, and then proceeded to Uruvilva near. Gayà. Six 
years of concentration and profound meditation led to the dis- 
-covery of truths which, he claimed, would cure the ills of the 
world, and thus Gautama became the Buddha or the enlightened. 
The fundamental principles of Buddha's teachings are 
represented by the four Noble Truths (Ārya-Satyāni), viz. (a) 
that the world is full of suffering ; (b) that thirst, desire, attach- 
ment etc. are the causes of the worldly existence (c) which can 
be stopped by the destruction ofthirstetc.; and (d) thatinorder 
to do this one must know the right way. The 


v 
A 
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Edmea chain of causes that lead to suffering is des- 
era F cribed in detail, and the means of deliverance 


from these sufferings are fully explained. This 

is the celebrated Eightfold Path (Ashjārigika-mārga) viz. right 

speech, right action and right means of livelihood ; then right 

exertion, right mindfulness, right meditation ; and lastly right 

resolution and right view. The ultimate end of life is to attain 

nirvāna, the cternal state of peace and bliss, which is free from 

‘sorrow and desire, decay or disease, and, of course, from further 

birth and death. 

The moral doctrines preached by the Buddha were quite 

simple. Man is the arbiter of his own destiny, not any god 

or gods. If hedoes good deeds in this life, he 

ri Met dornet will be reborn in a higher life, and so on, till 

he attains salvation or the final ernaricipation 

From the evils of birth. On the other hand, evil deeds arc sure 

rit to: be punished, and not only willsalvation be retarded thereby, 

| ut man will be reborn into lower and lower life. Man should 
"a wid] both the extremes, viz. a life of ease and luxury, anda ~>- 
"d. dif e of: rerc  asceticism, —the- middle path was the best. In | 
* lition to > the ordina ary. yi mora il eode such as truthfulness, charity, —* 
> — unc d control ov idhism laid — an X 
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love, compassion, equanimity and non-injury to living creatures. 
in thought, word, or deed. 

In its negative aspect, Buddhism denied the efficacy of 
Vedic rites and practices for the purpose «of salvation, and 
challenged the superiority assumed by the Brahmanas. 

Gautama Buddha adopted the life of a religious teacher at 
the age of thirty-five, and wandered in different places in Maga- 
dha, Košala, and the adjoining territories, preaching his new 
gospel. The disciples, whom he thus recruited, fell into two 
categories, thc Upásaka or lay disciple, who lived with family, 
and the Bhikshu or monk, who renounced the world and led the 
life of an ascetic. The Buddha was endowed with a great 
organising capacity, and the community of Buddhist monks 
called Samgha, founded by him, became one of the greatest 
religious corporations the world has ever seen. 

A few striking characteristics of Buddhism may be noticed 
here. One was the admission of the female members into his 
church, as Bhikshuni or nun. Buddha was at first opposed to 
this, but was at last persuaded by his favourite disciple Ananda 
to give his consent, though not without much misgivings about 
the future of his char: Secondly, the members enjoyed equal 
rights in his church, irrespective of the classes or castes to which 
they belonged. Thirdly, Buddha introduced the practice of 
holding religious discourses in the languagc of the common 
people, in preference to the highly elaborate Sanskrit tongue, 
unintelligible to the people at large. 

All these factors contributed tomake the religion of Buddha 
a highly popular one, and when he died at Kusinagara at the 
advanced age of eighty (c.486 B.C.), his loss was mourned by a 
wide circle of monks and lay disciples. 

|. Shortly after the death of Gautama Buddha, his disciples 


First Gencral met together in a general council at Rāja- 
Council griha, and made as complete and authentic a 
collection of the teachings of the master, as was possible. This. t 
was all the morc important, inasmuch as Buddha did not nomi- 


nate anybody to succeed him in the headship of the church, 





but expressly said to his disciples: ‘“The truths and the rules 
m the Order which I have set forth. and laid down for. ou, let K 
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pitaka, which laid down a body of rulesand regulations for the 
guidance of the Buddhist monks, and the general management 
of the Church. The second. the Sutta- (Sūtra) pitaka, was a 
collection of the religious discourses of the Buddha ; and the 
third, the Abhidhamma-pitaka, contained an exposition of the 
philosophical principles underlying the religion. ! 
Besides Buddha and his doctrines as embodied in the 
Tripitaka, there was yet a third factor which was of equal impor- 
| tance. This was the Sarngha or the Buddhist 
cic ddhit ^ Church. Even to-day, millions of Buddhists 
daily express their faith in the holy Trinity 
by uttering the sacred formula, —**I take refuge in the Buddha, 
1 take refuge in the Dharma, I take refuge in the Sarhgha.” 
The idea of a church, or a corporate body of men following 
a particular religious faith, was not certainly a new onc, and 
there were many organisations of this type at and before the 
time of Gautama Buddha. His credit, however, lies in the 
thorough and systematic character which he gave to these 
organisations. 
lhe membership of the Buddhist church was open to aM 
persons, male or female, above fifteen years of age, irrespective 
of any class or caste distinctions, except cer- 
Its Membership. tain specified categories, such as those affected 
with leprosy and other diseases, criminals, 
slaves etc. The new convert had to choose a preceptor who 
led him before an assembly of monks, and made a formal proposal 
for admitting him to the church. The consent having been 
obtained, the convert was formally ordained, and the life of 
destitution and stern morality, which he was expected to lead, 
was fully explained to him. A special training was necessary 
to accustom him to the new ideas and habits, and he had there- 
fore to live for the first ten years in absolute dependence upon 
his preceptor. After this disciplinary period was over, , he 
became a part and parcel of the great religious corporation. 
Henceforth his conduct, down to the minutest details, was 
regulated by specific ordinances, even the slightest violation 
of which was sure to bring down upon him the appropriate 
punishment. It was the cardinal principle of the Buddhist 
church that none but the founder of the sect could make laws 
for the fraternity. Others might explain and expound them, 
but could not formulate any new laws. 
ERR Tacas sd acetal vi” 
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The Buddhist church consisted of the various local Sarig- 
has or communities of monks. There was no central organisa- 
tion, co-ordinating the various local communities, and this 
defect was sought to be remedied by theconvocation ofgeneral 
Councils, whenever any occasion arose. In theory, of course, 
all these local bodies were merely parts of one Universal Church, 
and thus any member of any local body was ipso facto a member 
of any other local community which he might choose to visit. 
These local bodies were governed on strictly democratic prin- 

ciples. The general assembly of all the monks 

Its democratic resident in a locality constituted the supreme 
. authority, and matters were decided by votes. 
No meeting of the assembly was legal, unless 
all the members were either present, or, being absent, formally 
declared their consent. 'The assembly, whose constitution and 
procedure would have probably satisfied the ultra-democrats 
of the present day, had complete authority over the individual 
monks and could visit their offences with various degrees of 
punishment. They carried onthe necessary secular business of the 
monastery through the agency of a number of officers, appointed 
by them in duc form. The nuns formed a distinct community 
which was practically subordinate to the community of monks, 
The general tendency of the Buddhist canon law was to assign a 
distinctly inferior position to the nuns (Bhikshunis), as the great 
Buddha was of opinion, that their admission into the Buddhist 
chruch was calculated to destroy its purity. Many safeguards 
were devised to avert this evil, but the essential principles guiding 
the corporation of monks were equally applicable in the case of 
the nuns. | 

Special reference may be made to two important practices 
of the Buddhist Sangha. The first was the regular assembly 
of the local Bhikshus on the eighth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
days of each fortnight, to recite the Dharma. On one of the 
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The Vassa or the Retreat during the rainy season was another 
characteristic institution. It was ordained that for three months 
during the rainy season every year, the monks 

The Vassa. should live in a settled residence, and must 
not leave it except in case of emergency. The 

rest of the year the monks used to wander all over the country. 

The organisation of the church, sketched above, must have 
taken centuries to develop, but its groundwork was laid by 
Buddha himself. Its cheif defect was the absence of any co- 
ordinating central authority, which resulted in repeated schisms 
within the chruch. About 100 years after the death of Buddha, 

the monks of Vaišālī observed certain practi- 

Second General ces, which were held by some monks to be 

Council. unlawful. A general Council ofthe Buddhists 

was held, which was attended by monks from 

different parts of Northern India. The account of this Council 

is confusing and complicated, but it is certain that a great schism 
followed, and a new sect was established. 

We know very little of importance about the history. of 
Buddhism, till we come to the reign of the 
Maurya emperor Ašoka who, as mentioned 
above (pp. 111 ff.), transformed the comparatively insignificant 
sect into a world religion. 't was during his reign that the third 
General Council of the Buddhists was held at Pātaliputra. 

The grand personality of Ašoka, and the steadfastness of 
his purpose, backed by the resources of a mighty empire, gave an 
unparalleled impetus to the religion he patronised. Men were 
athirst for the knowledge that would relieve them from the 
woes and miseries ofthe world. That knowledge was vouchsafed 
to the noble son of the Sakyas, and the torch that would dispel 
the gloom of misery and ignorance was lighted at Gaya under 
the Holy Tree. Then appeared the torch-bearer, more than 
two hundred years later, who led the holy light from village to 


Asoka. 


village, from city to city, from province to province, from country ` 


to country, and from continent to continent. Three continents 
now drank the nectar of bliss, thanks to the superhuman energy 
and undying zeal of the Maurya Emperor, and the time was 
not far distant, when the name of Buddha would be daily uttered 
in nearly one-third of the houscholds of the entire world. It 
as not every age, it is not every nation, that can produce a king 
of this type, and the emperor A$oka still remains without a 
parallel in the Seay ot tie world. 
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Buddhism which was thus raised to the status of a world 
religion became, of course, the leading religion in India. The 
bands of foreign invaders that appeared on Indian soil were 
attracted by its catholicity, and must have been converted in 
large numbers. One of thesz, the Greek king Menander, still 
lives in the Buddhist tradition, as Rājā  Milinda, and an 

interesting wor on Buddhist doctrines is 

Kanishka associated with his name. But, by far the 

greatest name among the foreign patrons 

of Buddhism is that of Kanishka. His fame in the Buddhist 

world is only second to that of Ašoka. Like the Maurya Emperor 

Ašoka, he convoked a Buddhist Council—the fourth of its kind 

—to settle the text of the holy scriptures, and 

Fourth Gencral his political relation with the Central Asiatic 

Council states probably helped the propagation of 

Buddhism in Central and Northern Asia. 

Buddhism had already reached China on the one hand, and 

Burma, Siam, the Malaya Peninsula and islands in the Indian 

Archipelago on the other. Thus towards the end of the Kushana 
dynasty, it was-the leading religion in the whole of Asia. 

But the p=riod which saw the greatest expansion of Buddh- 
ism also witnessed the most s*rious dissensions within the Church. 

In describing the constitution of the Buddhist 
M biam; Church, we have already emphasised the 

absence of a central co-ordinating authority, 
which must have favoured the growth of split and dissensions. 
We have also seen how, about 100 years after the death of Buddha, 
a great schism followed the council of Vaisali. These schisms 
became more frequent in subsequent periods, and no less than 
cight=en different sects had grown up by the time of Kanishka. 
But the greatest split was yet to come. This was the growth 
of Mahāyānism which permanently divided the Buddhist Church 
into two hostile camps, as it were. 

A detailed treatment of this new development « cannot be 
attempted here, but some of its essential features may be briefly 
referred to. In the first place, the Mahāyānists introduced 
a belief in the Bodhisattvas, beings ''who were in the process of 
obtaining, but had not yet obtained, Buddha-hood.” A number. 
Of such Bodhisattvas soon claimed the faith and allegiance 
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in Buddha of the primitive times. Secondly, whereas the old 


school regarded the salvation of the individual as the goal, the 


new school had as its objective the salvation of all beings. Thir- 
dly, whereas the Hinayanists,—as the old sect was now called 
by way of contrast to the Mahāyānists,—prāctised self-culture 
and good deeds as the only way to salvation, the latter began 
to place more and more reliance on faith in, and devotion to, 
the various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas as leading to the goal. 
Fourthly, Sanskrit was adopted as the language of the religious 
literature, and a new canon was developed, differing from the 
old in many essential respects. Besides the points noticed above, 
there were fundamental differences between the two sects as 
regards metaphysical conceptions, the final goal of religious life, 
the true nature of Buddha, and sundry other matters. 

The development of this sect is ascribed to Nagarjuna, a 
contemporary of Kanishka, although it seems to be quite clear 
that it was already in an incipient state before the Kushana 
period. In any case, from this time onward, the growing rivalry 
between the Mahayana and the Hīnayāna sects was the leading 
feature in the history of the Buddhist Church. The Buddha is 
said to have prophesicd that his religion would remain pure 
for only five hundred years. Within that time limit, Buddhism 
had attained to the grcatest glory, and reached the highest 
pinnacle of power. But now the tide was turned, and it was 
visibly going down. The story of its decline and fall is, however, 
reserved for another chapter. 


2. jainism. 


The jaina religion is usually regarded as being founded by 
Vardhamāna Mahāvīra. Accoridng to the orthodox Jaina 
faith, however, Mahāvīra is only the last of a long series of illus- 
trious teachers, to whom the religious sect owes its origin and 
development. These teachers, called Tirtharikarar, aretwenty- 
four in number. The first twenty-two of them, are, however 
unknown to history, and rcasonable doubts may bc entertained 
regarding the existence of most of them. But the twenty-third 

Tirthankera, Pāršva, seems to have had a real 

Páríva. existence. The outline of his life and acti- 
vity, so far as it is known to us, has a striking 

coincidence with that of Gautama Buddha and Mahavira. 
He was brought up amid luxury, left home at the age of thirty, 
attained the perfect knowledge after nearly three months of 
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intense meditation, and spent the remaining life as a religious 
teacher, till death carried him away at the age of a hundred. 
This event may be placed in the eighth century B.C. 
About 250 years after the death of Pāršva flourished 
Vardhamāha. Hc was born in Kundagrama, asuburb of Vaisali, 
about the year 540 B.C. His father Siddhārtha 
Mahāvīra. was a rich Kshatriya belonging to the Jūātrika 
clan, and his mother Trišalā was a sister ot 
Chetaka, an eminent Lichchhavi noble of Vaišālī. He married 
and had a daughter who was married to Jamāli. On the death 
of his parents. Vardhamāna left his home, and became an 
ascetic at the age of thirty. During the next twelve years he 
wandered about as a naked monk, practising the most rigorous. 
asceticism. At the age of 42, he attained supreme knowledge 
and final deliverance from the bonds of pleasure and pain. 
Henceforth he was styled Mahāvīra or the great hero, and Jina 
or the conqueror. From this latter term his sect came to bc 
known as the Jainas,—it being originally designated as the 
"Mirgranthas, i.e. free from fetters. Mahāvīra spent the re- 
m maining thirty ycars of his life as a religious preacher, and died 
at Pawa at the age of 72 (c. 468 B.C.). 

It appears that Vardhamāna Mahāvīra accepted, in the 
main, the religious doctrines of Pārš$va, but reformed them by 
some additions and alterations. Pārśva laid stress on self-control 
and penancc as well as on the four great commandments, viz. 
(1) Thou shalt tell the truth, (2) Thou shalt possess no property, 

^ (3) "Thou shalt not injure any living being, and (4) Thou shalt 
| not receive anything which is not freely given. To this Vardha- 
mana Mahāvīra added another, viz. (5) Thou shalt observe 
chastity. Mahavira introduced a further innovation by asking 

— his followers to discard the use of clothes, and move about com- 

pletely naked. Š 

Mahāvīra was a jonior contemporary of Gautama Buddha, 
and there are striking resemblances in the doctrines of these two- 
gs teachers. Both started with a frank recogni- 
T MD MI tion of the fact thatthe wo d is full of sorrows 
| Buddhism and and the salvation of a man means his deliver- 
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stress upon a pure and moral life, specially non-injury to animate 
beings, rather than worship of, and devotion to, God as the 
means of salvation ; both emphasised the effects of good and 
bad deeds upon a man’s future births and ultimate salvation ; 
both decried caste ; both preached their religion in the common 
language of the people, and lastly, both encouraged the idea of 
giving up the world, and organised a church of monks and nuns. 
Indeed the resemblance was so great that many scholars believed 
that Jainism was merely a branch of Buddhism. This notion is, 
however, erroneous, for apart’ from the fact that we can trace 
distinct historic origins of the two, they differ in fundamental 
conceptions about salvation and certain other matters which 
cannot be explained away as later additions. 'The Jaina con- 
ception of soul, for example, is radically different from the 
Buddhist. Again, Jainism laid great stress upon asceticism 
and practised it in a very rigorous manner, whercas Buddha 
decried' it, and asked his disciples to follow the: middle path 
between a life of ease and luxury on the one hand, and rigorous 
asceticism on the other. Besides, Buddha denounced the practice 
of going out naked, and the Jaina attitude of non-injury to 
animals was carried to far greater excesses than was ever con- 
templated by Buddhism. Further, Jainism did not oppose the 
caste system and was more accommodating to Hinduism than 
Buddhism. 

There can thus be no doubt that Gautama and Mahāvīra 
were founders of independent religious sects. Both of them were 
products of the prevailing spirit of the time, and no wonder that 
both travelled the same way, up to a certaim distance, in their 
search after truth. There was, however, a great deal of tivalry 
between the two sects, even during the lifetime of their founders,. 
and Buddha condemned in no uncertain terms certain aspects- 
of the rival religion. The two religious teachers lived and 
preached their religion in the same region, and recruited their: 
disciples from the same class of people. So far as can be judged 
at present, both the rcligious sects had equal footing in the: 
country at the time when their founders died, within. a few 
years of each other. But it is in their later developments that the 
two sects differ widely ; for while, within five hundred years, 
Buddhism became a world religion, and was destined ere long 
to count nearly a third of the entire human race as its votaries. 
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land of īts birth more than five hundred years ago, Jainism is 
still a living force in India, and has got a strong hold upon a 
large and influential section of the people. 

At first Jainism scems to have made greater progress than 
Buddhism, and before che end of the fourth century B.C. it 

had spread to Southern India. The growing 
History of Jainism. importance of the sect is probably due to a 

large extent to the patronage of Chandragupta 
Maurya. According to Jaina tradition, Chandragupta was not 
only a convert to Jaina religion, but had actually abdicated the 
throne and died as a Jaina Bhikshu in Southern India. 

The genuineness of this story has been doubted, but the 
details that gathered round it are full of interest for the Jaina 
history. It is said that about two hundred years after the death 

of Mahavira, a terrible famine broke out in 
The Great Schism. Magadha. At that time Chandragupta 

Maurya was the king, and the Thera Bhadra- 
bahu was the chief of the Jaina community. These two, with a 
crowd of followers, went to Karr ata, leaving Sthülabhadra in 
charge of the Jainas that remained in Magadha. Now Sthüla- 
bhadra was the last man who knew all the 14 Pūrvas (i.e. old 
texts) in which the teachings of Mahāvīra were collected. He 
had learnt them all from Bhadrabāhu, but was forbidden to 
teach the last four to his successors. In view of the danger that 
threatened the loss of sacred scriptures, heconvoked a council 
at Pātaliputra, in which the first 10 Pūrvas were re-arranged in 
12 Argas. The present scripture of the Jainas is merely a re- 
arrangzment of the first 11. Añżgas made in Valabhi in the 5th 
century A.D., the 12th Ariga having already been lost by that 
t ime. 

When the followers of Bhadrabāhu returned to Magadha, 
there arose a great dissension. The Jainas as a rule went naked, 
but the Jainas of Magadha had begun to put on white robes. 
This was objected to by the Jainas who returned from South 
India, as they held complete nudity to be an essential part of 
the teachings of Mahavira. Reconciliation was found to be 
impossible, and thus arose the two sects, the Švetāmbaras (ře. 
those who put on white robes) and the Digambaras (i.e. those 
| who were stark naked), into which the Jaina Community | is still. 
| "divided. The — was ſollowed bye cone ien- 
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last man who knew all the Añgas died about 436 years after the 
death of Mahāvīra, and the knowledge of the Arigas was completely 
lost about 250 years later. 

In spite of this internal dissension, the Jaina religion rapidly 
spread all over the country. It made headway also in South 
India, and ere long it became one of the important all-India 
religions. 

Besides Buddhism and Jainism, there were other heterodox 
religious sects, like the Ajivikas, which exercised considerable 
influence for the time being, but ultimately disappeared without 
leaving behind any trace whatsoever. 


3. Bhdgavatism' 


Between the heterodox religions like Buddhism and Jainism 
in the one extreme, and the orthodox Vedic religion in the other, 
there grew up certain religious systems which were destined to 
attain to considerable power at no distant date. These religious 
sects had no faith in the machanical system of worship prescribed 
inthe Vedas. But while they agreed with Buddhism and Jainism 
to a large extent in this respect, the differences between them 
were very great. Buddhism and Jainism “‘discarded, or passed 
over in silence, the doctrine of the existence even of God, and 
laid down self-abnegation and a course of strict moral conduct 
as the way to salvation." The new theistic religions, however, 
centred round the idea of a supreme God conceived as Vishnu, 
Siva, Sakti or some other form. Salvation was possible through 
His Grace (prasāda) alone, and this could be attained only by 
bhakti i.c. intense love and devotion leading to complete surrender 
of self to the personal God. 

The chief representatives of this new system were Bhaga- 
vatism (known in later times as Vaishnavism) and Saivism. 
Bhāgavatism ‘owed its orgin to the stream of thought which began 
with the Upanishads, and culminated, in the east, in Buddhism 
and Jainism.’ It arose about the same time in the west among 
the Satvatas, a branch of the Yadavas, who settled in the Mathura 
region. Originally, it merely laid stress upon the idea of a 
supreme God, God of gods, called Hari, and emphasised the 
necessity of worshipping Him with devotion, in preference to 
older methods of sacrifices and austerities. It did not, of course, 


t. This and the following section are mainly based on Dr. Bhardarkar's 
“Vaishnavism, Saivirm ete". and the quotations in the text, unless otherwise stated, 
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altogether do away with cither sacrifice or the Vedic literature 
which prescribed the same, but regarded them as of minor 
importance, and omitted the salughter of animals, which formed 
the principal feature of the Brahmanical religion. The Satvatas 
thus made *tan attempt to introduce a religious reform on more 
conservative principles than Buddhism and Jainism did. The 
repudiation of the slaughter of animals, and the inefficacy of 
sacrificial worship and austerities are common to this religious 
reform with Buddhism. But that the supreme Lord Hari is 
to be worshipped with devotion, and that the words of the 
Aranyakas are not to be rejected are doctrines which are peculiar 

to it." 
The religious reform received a strong impetus from Vāsu- 
deva Krishna, son of Devaki, of the Vrishni race, which was 
probably another name of the Šātvatas. He 
Krishņa gave a definite shape to the reformed doctrine 
by promulgating its philosophical teachings 
in the Bhagavadgītā. This led to the regular growth of an inde- 
pendent sect, and ere long Vāsudeva was looked upon as the 
supreme deity, ‘the supreme soul, the internal soul of all souls.” 
A passage in the Chhdndogya Upanishad refers to sage Krishna, 
son of Devaki, as a disciple of Rishi (ascetic) Ghora, and gives 
us some insight into the doctrines taught by the latter. He 
preaches such moral virtues as ddna (charity), ārjava (piety), 
ahimsá (non-injury), and satya-vachana (truthfulness), lays stress 
on tapas (meditation or asceticism), and deprecates yojīa (sacri- 
fice). As all these are also emphasised by Krishņa in the Gītā,* 
he has been identified with the disciple of Ghora, and the begin- 
nings of Bhāgavatism have been traced to the teachings of the 

` latter. 
Reference should be made to the doctrine according to 
; which the four Vyühas (phases of conditioncd spirit) ultimately 
| emanated from WVāsudcva, viz.  Sankarshaņa, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha, and the Mahābhūtas (Elements). The first three 
3 Uz of these are well-known members of the Vrishni family and there 









F a can be hardly any doubt that at first they, along with another, 
VS Samba, shared the divine honours with Vasudeva, who was 
. undoubtedly the chief figure and ultimately superseded the n est. 
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acted tendencies “to look upon ascetic life as a sine gua non of 
religious elevation” by emphasising the supreme 
importance of doing one’s worldly duties 
according to one's status in society. Secondly, it sought to 
turn men's minds away from 'dry, moral discourses, and thoughts 
of moral exaltation, unassociated with a theistic faith. Theistic 
ideas were, no-doubt, scattered in the Upanishads, but it was 
the Bhagavadgita which worked it up into a system of redemption, 
capable of being easily grasped.’ 

The new religious ideas seem at first to have been confined 
to the Mathura District. The Greek ambassador Megasthenrs 

notices that ‘Herakles is held in special honour 

Original home. by the Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe, who 
possess two large cities, Methora and Cleiso- 

bora.” Thus even in the fourth, or the beginning of the third 
century B.C., Herakles, who is undoubtedly the same as Vāsu- 

deva- risha, was sepcially worshipped by the Šūrasenas of 
Mathurā, through whose territory flowed the.river Yamunā. 

Megasthenes also tells us a somewhat confused story associa- 
ting Herakles and the Pandavas with the Pandya country in 
the far south (p. 136). This, as well as the name of its capital 
city Madura, undoubtedly derived from Mathura, has. ied some 
scholars to believe that Bhagavatism penetrated into the southern 
extremity of India as early as the fourth century B.C. 

But by the second century B.C., the new religion had cer- 
tainly spread far beyond the confines of Mathura. Inscriptions, 
recording the worship of Vasudeva, are found 
in Maharashtra, Rājputāna, and Central 
India. We learn from one of these, that a 
Greek ambassador of king Antialcidas, called Heliodora (Helio- 
dorus),an inhabitant of Takshašilā, styled himself a Bhagavata, 
and erected a Garudadhavja (a pillar with an image of Garuda 
at the top), in honour of Vāsudeva, the God of gods, at Besnagar, 
the site of ancient Vidišā, in the Gwalior State. It is thus 
apparent that Vaishņavism, like Buddhism, made converts of 
the foreigners, and was distinguished enough in the sccond 
century B.C. to attract the most civilised nation among them. 
A Syrian leged further informs us that the cult of Krishna wor- 
ship was prevalent in Armenia as carly as the second century 
B.C. The popularity of the new cult about the same time 
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of dramatic representations. From the second century B.C. the 
progress of the religion continued unabated, and epigraphic evi- 
dence proves that by the end of the period under review, it had 
gained a strong footing in South India, beyond the Krishna 
river. 

The development of the local sect of Mathurā into what 
promised to be an all-India religion, in the second century 
B.C., scems to be due, at least partially, to an 
event of far-reaching importance. This was 
the adoption of the new sect into the fold of 
orthodox Brāhmanism. The reconciliation 
between the two is clearly demonstrated by the fact, that Vāsu- 
deva-Krishna was successively indentified with two prominent 
Vedic gods, viz. (1) Vishnu, originally a satellite of the Sun, 
but recognised to be a great god in the later Vedic period, and 
(2) Nārāyana, probably a deified sage, who however appears 
later as Hari and the deity eternal, supreme, and lord. That 
this identification was completed before the second century 
B.C. is evidenced by the dedication of Garudadhvaja by Heli- 
odorus, in honour of Vasudeva, the God of gods, for Garuda 
was the recognised vehicle of Narayana-Vishnu, these two deities 
being ultimately regarded as one. 

Why or how this amalgamation was brought about, it is 
difficult to say. The advance might have been made by the 
Brahmanas themselves, as a protection against Buddhism, which 
grew predominant under the patronage of Ašoka and threatened 
utter ruin to them. The Bhāgavatas, on the other hand, pro- 
bably thought it politic to attach to themselves the honour 
and prestige due to an old and time-honoured name. What- 
ever might be the reason, it must have cost the Brahmanas a 
bitter pang. The memorable scene in the Mahābhārata, in which 
Ši$upāla poured forth the venom of his heart against Bhishma for 
honouring Krishna as the most ‘worshipful,’ seems to be a remini- 
scence of the spirit of the die-hards, who refused to acknowledge 
the divine character of one who was not Brahmana by birth. 

The reconciliation of Bhagavatism with orthodox Brah- 
manism not only assured a permanent position to the former, 
but gave an altogether new turn tothe latter. Henceforth B - 
vatism, or as it may now be called by its more popular name, 
Vaishnavism, formed, with Saivism, the main plank of the ortho- 
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period, gradually dominated the Brahmanical religion. The 
sacrificial ceremonies prescribed in the Vedas no doubt survived, 
but gradually receded into the background. 


4. Šaivism. 

The origin of Saivism may be traced to the conception of 
Rudra in the Rigveda. Rudra represented the malignant 
and destructive phenomena in nature, which 
destroyed the cattle and caused diseases to the 
people. His wrath was sought to be appeased 
by offerings and prayers, a specimen of which is given below. 

“O Rudra, harm not either great or small of us, harm not 
the growing boy, harm not the full-grown man. 

"Slay not a sire among us, slay no mother here, and to our 
own dear bodies, Rudra, do no harm. 

"Harm us not, Rudra, in our seed and progeny, harm us 
not in the living, nor in cows or steeds. 

“Slay not our heroes in the fury of thy wrath. Bringing 
oblations evermore we call to thee." (Rigveda I, 114). 

‘Rudra, however, occupies a minor position in the Rigveda,’ 
though, like many other gods, he is occasionally described as 
possessing supremc power. It has been suggested that he 
represents the storm, 'not the storm pure and simple, but rather 
its baleful side, in the destructive agency of lightning.' 

The conception of Rudra is further developed in the Yajur- 
veda, in the famous Satarudriya, where his benevolent charac- 
teristics are emphasised in addition to the malevolent ones. 
‘When his wrathful nature is thoroughly appeased he becomes 
Sambhu or benignant, Šankara or beneficent, and Siva or aus- 
picious.” These three names, which occur at the end of the 
Sātarudriya, were destined to become famous at no distant date. 

In the Atharvaveda, Rudra is looked upon as a supreme 
God, and the furthest point is reached when Švetāšvatara 
Upanishad substitutesthis active personal God in the place of the 
impersonal Brahman of the Upanishads. It asserts that “‘there 
is only Rudra—and they do not recognise another —who rules 
these worlds by his ruling powers, who is the inmost soul of all 
men, and creating all beings, protects them." “When there 
was simple darkness and no day or light, no entity or nonentity, 
Siva alone existed. He was the one unchangeable thing, and 
he was the bright light of the sun, and from him sprang all 
intelligence. His form is invisible. Nobody sees him with the 


Rudra in Vedic 
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eye. Those who see him, dwelling in the heart, by the heart 
and the internal consciousness, become immortal." Lastly 
“Siva, the God, the creator and destroyer, is said to be knowable 
by Bhdva (faith, love, or the pure heart)." It may be added 
that Umā Haimavatī, the spouse of Siva, is also eulogised as a 
supreme deity in the Kena Upanishad. Saivism, as a distinct 
cult, therefore goes back to a very early period. 

The supreme God Rudra-Siva was at first the object of 
worship, not of a particular sect, but of the Aryans in general all 
-over India, and this character it has retained down to the present 
day, in spite of the rise of innumerable Saiva sects. 

The existence of the Saiva sects may be traced as early as 
the second century B.C.- It is probable that a definite Saiva 

system or school was established, in imitation 

The Saiva sects. Of the Bhagavata sect, by a person, called 

variously Lakulin, Lakutin, Lakuliéa and 

Nakulīša. The Saiva sects were at first generally known as 

Lākula, Pāšupata, or MaheSvara after the name of their God or 

historical founder. Before the end of the period under review, 

however, four important schools arose, viz. Pāšupata, Saiva, 

Kāpālika and Kālāmukha. The main activity of these sects 

falls into the next period, and will be dealt with in another 
chapter. . 

The Saivas, like the Buddhists and the Bhāgavatas, attracted 
foreigners to their creed. Wema Kadphises, the Kushāņa 
conqueror of India, adopted the new religion, and the “reverse? 
of his coins depicts the figure of Siva, with a long trident, leaning 
on Nandi or bull behind him. 

It must be noted here, that the image of Siva, as an object 
of worship, was soon replaced by Linga or Phallus. Many 
eminent scholars think that this element of phallic worship 
and probably also the whole idea of Siva as a God, were borrowed 
by the Aryans from the Sindhu Valley civilization (p. 25). 
But the Linga cult obtained a wide currency, and almost com- 
pletely ousted the likness of Siva as an object of veneration. 

In addition to Vaishnavism and Saivism, other minor reli- 
gious sects, of morc or less the same general character flourished 

during the period under review. These 
Systems. or Kārttikeya, Brahmā, and Sürya. Sakti 
was the wife of Šiva, while Gaņapati and 
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came to be regarded as his sons. Sürya or the Sun was one of 
the principal deities in the Vedic age. 

Brahma, who later formed with Vishnu and Siva the famous 
Trinity, is not a Vedic God. He was derived from Prajāpati 
who occupied a very high position as the creator of gods in the 
Brahmanas, and was identified with Brahman, the impersonal 
absolute of the Upanishads. From this the theists derived the 
name Brahma. 

As to the Vedic gods other than those mentioned above, 
some were still remembered, though occupying a distinctly 
inferior position, while others almost completely disappeared. 

In order to complete the picture of religious condition, it is 
necessary to add that primitive belief in the spirits of the earth 
and mountains, in Yakshas, Gandharvas, and Nagas, and wor- 
ship of all these, as well as of animals like elephant, horse, cow, 
dog and crow, still retained a hold on the popular mind. 








CHAPTER VI 
Literature 
|. The Buddhist Literature. 


The Buddhist sacred literature was composed in several 
languages, viz. Pāli, a literary language based upon a pro- 
vincial dialect of India, Sanskrit, and several other dialects. 
Ofthese we possess a complete text of the Pāli version alone, 
and only small fragments of the other versions have survived in 
original or Tibetan and Chinese translation. 
As already mentioned, the Pāli canon of the Buddhists is 
divided into thrce classes, viz. (1) the Vinaya-pitaka, (2) the 
Sutta-pitaka, and (3) the Abhidhamma- 
The Pāli canon. pitaka, dealing respectively with the  disci- 
plinary rules and regulations, religious doc- 
trines, and philosophical principles. 
l. The Vinaya-pitaka comprises the following texts: 
(1) The Suttavibhanga. 
(2) The Khandhakas. 
(3) The Parivāra, or Parivārapātha. 
The Suttavibhanga, as the name implies, is the explanation 
(vibhanga) of the Sutta. The Suttas which it explains consist 
of what is known as Pātimokkha rules, i.e. a list of 227 different 
kinds of offences and the means of atoning for them. This 
list, which may be regarded as the nucleus of the Vinaya, was 
recited every new and full moon day before a gathering of monks 
and nuns, every individual member of which had to confess if 
he or she was guilty of one or more of them, and expiate the sin 
by appropriate punishment. x 
The Khandhakās are divided into two sections, the Mahā- [ 
vagga and the Chullavagga, and lay down minute rules and i 
regulations regarding such matters as admission into the Order, 
the mode of spending monsoon in a fixed retreat, the various 
T ceremonies to be performed at fixed periods, probations and 
_penances, as well as rules for foot-wear, seats, ——— SS. 
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stories and legends about thc life of Buddha, and throw a flood 
of light on the life and manners of the day. 

The Parivara, the last book of the Vinaya, is a sort of resume 
and index of the preceding books. 

II. The Sutta-pitaka forms the most important part of the 
Buddhist literature, and is divided into five Nikáyas or compila- 
tions, viz. (1) Dīgha-nikāya, (2) Majjhima-nikaya, (3) Sarh- 
yutta-nikaya, (4) Anguttara-nikaya, and (5) Khuddaka-nikaya. 

(1). "The Dīgha-nikāya, or the compilation of the long 
(digha=Skt. dirgha) Suttas, consists of 34 long Suttas, each dealing 
with one or more aspects of the Buddhist creed. The different 
5uttas have no connection with one another, and each of them is 
complete in itself. Each Sutta contains a short preface, describ- 
ing the occasion on which Gautama Buddha delivered it, and 
some of the Suttas are put in the form of a Socratic dialogue 
between Gautama Buddha and an unbeliever. Thus in the 
Tevijja Sutta, the Brāhmaņa Vāsishtha (Vāsettha) is forced to 
admit, after a severe cross-examination, that not the knowledge 
of the Vedas, but the Buddhist moral principles alone can lead 
to a realisation of the absolute Brahman. 

Among other important topics, dealt with in this Nikdya, 
may be mentioned the origin of the universe, the artificialitv 
of the caste system, the way to union with God, rebirths, nirvana, 
sclí-mastery, self-concentration, asceticism, miracles, soul-theory, 
heretical doctrines, the previous Buddhas, the causes of things, 
and the true nature of a Brahmana. One of the most important 
Suttas in this series, the Mahāparinibbāna-Sutta, contains a very 
detailed and interesting account of the last days of Buddha, 
and his death and funeral ceremonies. 

(2) The Majjhima-nikaya, or the compilation of the 
medium (majjhima—Skt. madhyama) Suttas, consists of 152 Suttas. 
These are shorter than the Suttas in the Digha-nikaya, but deal 
mostly with the same kind of topics. They contain discourses 
and dialogues, but a good many of them are čkkyānas or stories, 
narrated in prose and verse, and ending with a moral lesson. 

(3-4) The Samyutta-nikaya, or the compilation of the 
joined or connected (Saryutta—Skt. samyukta) Suttas, consists 
of fifty-six groups of SSultas, divided in five great sections. The 
Anguttāra-nikāya, or the compilation of Suttas arranged in an 
ascending numerical series (arguttara —Skt. Arigoltara), consists 
of more than 2300 .Suttas arranged in eleven sections in such a 
way, that “‘all the classes containing only one thing are tteated 
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of in the first book, all the dyads in the second, all the triads 
in the third, and so on." For example, the third section dean 
with the ‘threefold way to the suppression of selfishness,” the ‘three 
causes for the rise of Aamma and their extinction,’ the ‘threefold 
restraint’ ctc.; the fourth section deals with the ‘four happy 
states, the four elements of popularity, four modes of produc- 
ing a superabundance of merit, etc.’ j 

The third and the fourth Nikdyas primarily deal with the 
same topics as the first two. But whereas owing to the conversa- 
tional form in the latter, the doctrinal matters are necessarily 
treated.in a discursive way, the same or allied topics being dealt 
with in many different passages, these are arranged in the third 
and the fourth Ņikāyas with reference to their mutual relations. 
Thus in order to ascertain what Buddhism teaches on a parti- 
cular subject, one has to ransack the whole of the first two 
Nikdyas, but the different points of view are actually brought 
together in the third and the fourth. 

(5). The name of the last part of the Suttapitaka, Khuddaka 
nikāya or compilation of the small (Khuddaka = Skt. Ashudraka ) 
Suttas, is misleading. It really consists of a large number of 
miscellaricous works, and some of them are very long indeed. 
Besides, it is quite apparent, that thc different books comprised 
in this .Vikáya were composed at different times, and did not 
originally form part of a single collection. These books are:— 

1l. The Khuddaka-pātha—A collection of nine short texts 
(mantras) to be first learnt during the noviciate. 

2. The Dhammapada— One of the best and most well- 
known works in the Buddhist literature, It contains a fine 
exposition of the ethical teachings of Buddhism in 423 verses. 

3. The Udāna—lit. an enthusiastic and joyous utterance. 
It is divided into eight sections of ten suttas each. Each sutta 
briefly narrates an event in Buddha's life, and ends with 
a maxim which Buddha delivered on the occasion. 

_ 4, The Itivuttaka (“Thus said the Buddha’). It consists 
of 1 12 short suttas in prose and verse, and expounds the teachings 
of Buddha without any narrative. As the title indicates, 
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6—7. The Vimāna-vatthu and the Petavatthu. These 
describe the joys or sorrows which a man, doing good or bad 
deeds here below, respectively enjoy or suffer after death in 
heaven or hell. These two books belong to the latest strata of the 
Pāli canon. 

8—9. The Thera-gāthā and the Therī-gāthā. These arc 
collections of poems (gāthā) ascribed to various monks (thera) 
and nuns (theri). They are fine lyrics and, in the opinion of some 
critics, worthy of bring ranked with those of Kālidāsa and Amaru. 

10. The Jātakas. According to the Buddhist Mahāyāna 
doctrine, one can attain the status of a Buddha only by means 
of the accumulated merits of good deeds performed in countless 
births. Even the great Gautama Buddha had to pass through 
64,000 previous existences before he could become a Buddha. 
The Jātakas contain more than 500 stories of such previous births 
of Gautama Buddha. Many of these stories arc fairly old, 
some even possibly existing before the timeof Gautama Buddha, 
and the Buddhists adopted them with slight alterations for the 
purpose of inculcating moral lessons in the shape of a previóus- 
birth-story of Gautama Buddha. As these stories deal with 
different aspects of common life, they furnish very valuable 
materials for the study of economic conditions and social manners 
and customs in ancient India. 

These stories are narrated in prose and verse. But itis only 
the verse which forms part of the canon, the prose portion merely 
supplying, by way of comrmentary, the details of the story briefly 
alluded to in the verses. As a matter of fact, however, some of 
the verses are quite unintelligible without the accompanying 
story in prose. The prose commentary was translated into the 
Simhalese language, and again re-translated in Pāli in the 5th 
century A.D. This Pāli text, with the original verses (gaithds), 
forms the present Jātaka-texts. 

ll. The Niddesa or Mahāniddesa. It is the title of a 
commentary to two sections of the Sutta-nipata (No. 5). The 
fact that this commentary was included in the canon shows 
the relative antiquity of its composition. 

12. The Patisambhidāmagga. It is really a philosophical 
work, and, properly speaking, belongs to Abhīdhamma-pitaka. 

13. The Apadāna. Itisa collection of stories of good and 

virtuous decds performed by the eminent Arhats (Buddhist | 
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14. The Buddhavamsa. It consists of poetic legends of the 
24 Buddhas who preceded Gautama Buddha during the last 
12 Kalpas. 

15. Chariya-pitaka, a collection of 35 Jātakas in verse, 
showing how Gautama Buddha possessed the ten pāramitās 
(perfections) in his previous births. 

IH. "The Abhidhamma-pitaka. 

The term Abhidhamma is usually rendered as ‘higher reli- 
gion’ or ‘metaphysics,’ but, as Rhys Davids pointed out long ago, 
there is very little of metaphysics in the Abhidhamma-pitaka. 
As regards its philosophy, it is of the same character as that dealt 
with in the Sutta-pitaka, so much so, that even the learned Mrs. 
Rhys Davids once remarked, that our knowledge of Buddhist 
philosophy would remain undiminished, even if the entire 
Abhidhamma-pitaka were non-existent. Indeed the subjects 
dealt with in the Sutta-pitaka and Abhidhamma are the same, 
only the latter deals with them in a more scholastic fashion, 
adding definition, classification, categories etc. The Abhi- 
dhamma is written mostly in the form of questions and answers, 
and its subject-matter is mainly derived from the Sutta- and the 
Vinaya-pitaka. The Abhidhamma-pitaka consists of seven 
books, of which the Kathàvattu, attributed to Tissa Moggali- 
putta, is the most important. It deals with such questions as 
follow: **Is there a soul? Can an Arhat lose his Arhatship ? Are 
there two kinds of Nirvāņa? Can the father of a family become 
an Arhat?" All these questions are answered in the negative. 

A few-words must be said about the origin and antiquity of 
the Pitakas. No one believes that these texts, attributed to 
Buddha, really contain only words uttered by him. Some, pro- 


Odile. of the bably many, of Buddha's words and doctrines 


Pāli canon. were, no doubt, current among his disciples, and 
| incorporated. into the Pitakas, but the different 
ñ - texts, as we have them now, and their existing arrangement and 


classification, must have been the work of a long period of time, 
and separated, in some cases at least, by an interval of one or two 


> centuries fron the time when Gautama Buddha lived and 
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Nīkāya and its late origin are further demonstrated by the fact, 
that the Burmese version includes four texts which are not regardea 
as canonical in Ceylon, while seven texts are wanting in the 
Siamese edition of the Pitaka. The bulk of the Khuddaka- 
nikaya, however, certainly existed in the third century B.C. As 
regards the Abhidhamma-pitaka, its latest book, the Kathā- 
vatthu, was composed during the reign of Ašoka, in the third 

century B.C. 
In addition to the canonical works, there are other Buddhist 
books written in Pāli. One of the most famous is the Milinda- 
Panha, which explains the Buddhist doctrines 


Non-canonical in the form of a dialogue between King 
Buddhist E i : š 
Literature. Milinda and a Buddhist priest Nāgasena. 


King Milinda is no other than the Graeco-Bac- 
train king Menander, referred to above (p. 120), and the book 
was probably composed in North-Western India, about the 
first or second century A.D. 

The necessity of explaining the canonical texts gave 
rise to a vast literature by way of commentaries . These commen- 

tarics not merely explained the text by 

Commentaries. adding critical notes, but also systematically 

arranged the subject-matter, and added 
legends and other extrancous matters. The commentators also 
attempted to reconstruct the life of Buddha from the scattered 
notices in the Pitakas, and the result was the Nidānakathā. 
It relates the story of Buddha, from the day when he was born 
as Sumedha in the time of Dipankara Buddha, up to the grant 
of Jetavana to the Buddhist Order by the merchant Anátha- 
pindika. 

The greatest commentator of the Pāli canon was Buddha- 
ghosha, who probably flourished in Ceylon during the reign of 
Mahānāma (c. 413 A.D.). He lived in the Mahāvihāra of 
Anurādhapura, and studied the Simbhalese ‘Atthakatha’ or 
commentary. He is the author of Visuddhimagga, the first 
systematic and philosophic treatise on Buddhist doctrines, and 
wrote learned commentaries on almost all the books of the Pāli 
Tripitaka. It is, however, doubtful whether Buddhaghosha was 
the author of the famous commentaries on the Dhammapada 
and the Jātakas. 

To complete the sketch of the non-canonical Buddhist 
literature, reference must be made to the two famous historical 
works of Ceylon, riz.,, Dipavamsa and Mahāvarbsa. The 
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Dīpavariisa (the history of the island of Ceylon) was composed 

in the fourth or the beginning of the fifth 1 
Dipavzmsa and century A.D., and was mainly based on the 
— Sirihalese Atthakathà or commentary. A far 
more successful effort to write an historical epic of Ceylon 
is, however, to be found in the Mahavamsa, probably 
the work of a poet Mahānāma, who flourished in the 
last quarter of the fifth century A.D. Many other Pāli works. 
were composed in Ceylon, but they need not be referred 
to in detail. 

The Pāli literaturc, of which a short account has been given 
above, forms, however, the canon of only one class of Buddhists, 
called the Theravādins. Other sects had one 
or morc different canons, written partly in 
Sanskrit, and partly in a Middle-Indian dialect, 

which 1s allied to Sanskrit, and may be called ‘Mixed-Sanskrit.’ 

This Sanskrit canon belengs mainly, though not exclusively, to 

the Mahāyāna school. The Sarvāstivādins of the Hīnayāna 

school, also, had a Sanskrit canon. This canon contained many 
voluminous works, but some of them have been recovered only in 

parts—a good many fragments being obtained in course of recent 
excavations in East Turkestan,—while others exist only in Tibetan 

and Chinese translations. It is thus impossible to give a detailed 
description of this canon, but it seems that both the Pāli 

and the Sanskrit canon originated from a common source, 

probably the lost Māgadhī canon. The canonical texts of the 
Mūlasarvāstivādins were so long known only from the Chinese 

and Tibetan translations, but the recent discovery of manuscripts. 

at Gilgit has brought to light a large part of theoriginal Sanskrit 

Vinaya texts. They show considerable agreement with, as sell as 
difference from the Pàli canon. The Vinaya of this canon 
corresponds in arrangement and substance to the Pāli Vinaya, 

and the Ágamas correspond to the Nikāyas; the Dīrghāgama, 

the Madhyamāgama, the Ekottarágama, and the Samyuktagama 
corresponding respectively to the Digha-, Majjhima-, Angu- 

ttara-, and Sarnyutta-nikāyas. There is also a Kshudraka- 

gama, but we do not know whether it contained all the works 

/ belonging to the Khuddaka-nikāya. 'The Sanskrit canon, how- 
i ever, contains Sūtranipāta, Udāna, Dharmapada, Sthavira- 
E gāthā, Vimanavastu. and Buddhavariša, corresponding, res- 
pectively, to Suttanipāta, Udāna, Dhammapada, Theragāthā, 
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dharma books translated into Chinese, but it is doubtful whether 
they originated from the old canon. 

All the Buddhist sects, however, did not possess a morc or 
less complete canon like the Pāli Pitaka of the Theravādins, or 
the Sanskrit canon of the Sarvāstivādins. But every sect had 
one or more treatises, which it looked upon as specially scared, 
and, for the rest, it appropriated select texts from an existing 

canon. One of the most famous of those 
Mahāvastu. special treatises is Mahāvastu, a book bclonging 
to the Vinaya-pitaka of the Lokottaravādins, 
a subdivision of the Mahāsārnghikas, the sect which first broke 
off from the orthodox church after the council of Vaišālī. But 
although classed as Vinaya, Mahavastu contains hardly anything 
about the disciplinary rules of the monks. It merely contains 
legends about Bodhisattva and Buddha, which substantially 
agree with those found in the Pali Pitaka. It is thus a source of 
many Jataka stories and other narratives found in the Buddhist 
literature. But although Mahāvastu belongs to the Hinayana 
school, some of its doctrines make a very near approach to the 
Mahayana system, and some of its hymns to Buddha are akin 
to the Purànic stolras addressed to Siva or Vishnu. 

We now come to the rich Sanskrit literature of the Maha- 
yana school. One of the earliest texts of this school, which has 
obtained wide celebrity in the Buddhist world,-is Lalitavistara, 
an embellished story of the life of Buddha. The work originally 
belonged to the Hīnayāna school, but was later definitely classed 
as Vaipulyasütra or the Mahayanasutra. 

These Vaipulyasütras may be looked upon as the canonical 
books of the Mahāyānists. The latter, however, can hardly 
be said to possess a canon in the strict sense 
of the word, for these books originated at 
different times, and among different sects,. 
though at present they are all looked upon with great reverence 
in Nepal. The Vaipulyasütras consist of the following:— | 

l. Ashtasāhasrikā  Prajūāpāramitā, 2. Saddharma-- 
pundarika, 3. Lalitavistara. 4. Lankāvatāra or Saddharma- 
lankāvatāra, 5. Suvarņaprabhāsa, 6.  Gandavyüha, 7. 
Tathāgataguhyaka or Tathāgataguņajūāna, 8. Samadhiraja, 
and 9. Daš$abhūmīšvāra. 

The most important of these works is Saddharmapundarika 
*Lotus of good religion", a typical Mahāyāna work containing 
all the characteristic features of that school. The conception: 
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of a human Šākyamuni is here replaced by that of Buddha, God 
of gods, the self-created, and the creator of the whole world. 
This work was translated in Chinese between 265 and 316 A.D. 
and must therefore have been composed at least as early as the 
second century A.D. 

The most important of the philosophical works of the Mahā- 
yāna school is the Prajfiapáramita. The word ‘paramita’ means 
the highest (parama) acquisition of certain virtues necessary 
to attain the state of Buddha. There wercoriginallysix ofthem 
(to which four more were added later) viz. charity (dāna), good 
conduct (fila), forbearance (kshānti), strength (virya), medita- 
tion (dhydna) and the true knowledge (praj&d). The Prajna- 
pāramitā texts deal with all these virtues, but morc particularly 
with the last, the prajūā, which however, consists mainly in the 
realisation of *Sünyavàda' or ‘nothingness of the world.” The 
book exists in four redactions of 100,000, 25,000, 10,000 and 
8,000 slokas, these being called respectively Sata-, Pafichavirnsati- 
Daša-, and Ashta-sāhasrikā Prajūāpāramitā. 

The Mahayana literature also possesses a rich store of legends. 
The best known collections of these legends, called avadānas, 
are Avadānašataka and Divyāvadāna, which were translated 
in Chinese in the third'century A.D., and the Avadānakalpalatā 
of Kshemendra, a poct of Kāshmir, who flourished in the eleventh 
century A.D. 

Reference may now be made to some of the greatest 
writers associated with the Buddhist Sanskrit Literature. 
The mošt famous of these is Ašvaghosha. He was a con- 

temporary of Kanishka, and probably an 
Ašvaghosha. inhabitant of Ayodhyā. A French savant has 

referred to him in the following enthusiastic 
strain. **He stands at the starting point of all the great currents 
that renewed and transformed India towards the beginning 
of the Christian era. Poet, musician, preacher, moralist, ' philo- 
sopher, playwright, tale-teller, he is an inventor in all these arts, 


And excels in all; in his richness and variety he recalls Milton, 


Goethe, Kant and Voltaire.?"! 
x The most important of Ašvaghosha' works is *Buddha- 
charita', a complete life of Buddha written in the form of Mahā- 


Kāvya. This great *Buddha-epic' has been ranked along with 


the works of Valmiki and Kālidāsa. Another work Saundarā- 
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nanda-Kāvya is an excellent specimen of the Kāvya style. It, 
too, deals with Buddha’s life, but dwells more particularly on 
thos: episodes which are cither briefly related or altogether 
omitted in the Buddha-charita. The third great work of A$va- 
ghosha is the Sūtrālarkāra, a collection of legends written in 
prose and verse. Another work attributed to A$vaghosha is 
Vajrasüchi' in which the Brāhmaņical caste-system is decried, 
mainly by reference to or quotations from Brahmanical works. 
A$vaghosha's fame as a teacher of Mahāyānism is based upon a 
philosophical work called ' Maháyanasraddhotpáda' which is used 
even to-day as the principal trcatise in the schools and monas- 
teries of Japan. A unique manuscript of a dramatic poem of 
A$vaghosha, called ‘Sdriputraprakarana’, has been discovered in 
Central Asia. Other works are also attributed to As$vaghosha 
but there are doubts about their true authorship. 
Next to ASvaghosha stands Nagarjuna. He is said to be 
the author of the ‘Satasdhasrikd Prajid-pdramitd,’ one of the 
earliest Mahayana-sttras. He is also the 
Nagarjuna. author of Mādhyamikasūtras, and founder of 
the Madhyamika school which teaches that 
the whole of the phenomenal world is a mere illusion. Other 
books are also attributed to him, but it is difficult to decide 
whether he was really the author of all of them. According to 
the biography of Nagarjuna, which was translated into Chinese 
at the beginning of the fifth century A.D., he was born in a 
Brahmana family in South India. He studied the Vedas and 
other Brahmanical scriptures, but was converted to Buddhism, 
and became one of the most important teachers of Mahayana 
Buddhism. He probably flourished towards the close of the 
second century A.D. 
Aryadeva was probably a younger contemporary of Nāgār- 
juna. One of his books, Chatuhsatikd, has 
Āryadeva. recently been discovered. Another, of which 
only fragments are known, seeks to demons- 
trate the hollowness of Brahmanical ceremonies. 
A large number of Buddhist authors flourished after Árya- 
deva, and a brief referenceto the most famous of 
Other writers. them may be made to complete this sketch, 
° although it would carry us beyond the 
period under review. 
Asanga or Aryasanga was the founder of the Yogāchāra 
school of Mahayana Buddhism, and the author of Maháyána- 
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Sütrálamkára. The Yogāchāras deny the real existence of all 

except vijidna or consciousness, and are therc- 
ve eon fore also called Vijnánavadins. Vasubandhu, 

younger brother of Asanga, was the author of 
Abhidharmakosa, a learned treatise on ethics, psychology, and 
metaphysics, held in great reverence by the Mahāyānists of 
China and Japan. He also wrote many other learned philoso- 
phical works and commentaries to Mahāyānasūtras. The two 
brothers Asanga and Vasubandhu probably flourished towards 
the end of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth century A.D. 

Dignāga, the author of Pramdna-Samuchchaya,a famous trea- 
tisc on logic, was a pupil of Āsaūga or Vasubandhu. 

Chandragomin, 2 famous student of the school of Asanga, 
enjoys great celebrity all over the Buddhist world as a gramma- 
rian, philosopher, and a poet. OT his poctical works only 
the Sishyalekhadharmakduya, an elegant religious poem written 
in the form of a letter to a student, is known to us. He flourished 
in the seventh century A.D. 

About the same time flourished Santideva, the reputed 
author of three learned works, Sikshdsamuchchaya, Sütrasamuch- 
chaya, and Bodhtcharyávatara. The last, ‘a poem breathing a 
truly pious spirit, ranks foremost among the religious. poetry 
of the. Buddhists.’ | 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that with the develop- 
ment of Buddhism as a world-rcligion, Buddhist literature also 
rose to the rank of a world-literature. It was studied all over Asia, 
Buddhist Lite and many of its legends, fables, and anecdotes 
rature, a world found their way into Europe. Nay, it is even sur- 
literature. mised by many, that the Christian Gospels, and 
particularly the story of Christ's life, were profoundly influenced 
by the Buddhist canon. Rudolf Seydel, who has gone more deeply 
into this branch of study than any other scholar, has pointed 
out a close agreement between a larger number of Buddhist and 
Christian legends, parables and maxims. From this he has 
derived the very natural conclusion that the Bible is indebted 
to a large extent to the Buddhist literature. Later scholars 
have disputed this theory, but have not been able to demolish 
it altogether. There is, however, no doubt that the Apocrypha, 
which originated in the second and third century A.D., and is 
admitted by the Roman Catholics into the Old Testament, bor- 

š rowed largely from the Buddhist literature. i 
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at a later date is most conspicuously illustrated by the ‘Barlaam 
and: Josaphat,’ ‘one of the most widely spread 
Barlaam and e | — uM ia 
JoNObaE religious romances of the Middle Ages, relating 
the conversion of the Indian prince Josaphat 
by the hermit Barlaam, his subsequent resistance to all forms of 
temptation, and his becoming a hermit." The whole story is 
‘nothing more or less than a Christianised version of the legendary 
history of Buddha! agreeing with it in all essentials and many 
details.” The Romance was originally composed in the Pehlevi 
language about the sixth or the seventh century A:D., and transla- 
ted in Arabic.and Syriac at a later date. The Syrian version was 
rendered into Greck, and the Greek version was translated into 
many European languages. The book exists in Latin, French, 
Hebrew, Ethiopian, Italian, Spanish, German, English, Swedish, 
Dutch, Armenian, Russian and Rumanian versions, and was even 
translated as early as 1204 A.D. into Icelandic. It is also interest- 
ing to note that by the fourteenth century A.D., Barlaam and 
Josaphat were ‘recognised as saints by the Holy Pope. Prof. 
Max Müller has pointed out how Gautama, the Buddha, under 
the name of St. Josaphat, is at the present day officially recog- 
nised and honoured throughout Catholic Christendom as a Saint 
of the Church of Ghrist. He justly remarks that few saints have 
a better claim to the title than the Buddha. 


2. The Bradhmanical Literature. 


In addition to the Buddhist literature, the period witnessed 
the growth and development of the Jaina and the Brahmanical 
literature as well. Unfortunately, the authentic Jaina literature 
of this period is completely lost, except in so far as it has been 
preserved in later works, of which a detailed account will be 
given in Chapter XVII. Of the Brahmanical literature, the 
most important are the works belonging to the Vedanga class. 
A general account of it has already been given above (p. 35). 
We shall now refer briefly to the more important works under 
cach of the six divisions of the Vedāngas. 

1. Sikshà—Sikshà may be defined as the science dealing 
with pronunciation of letters, accents, organs of pronunciation, 
delivery and euphonic laws. The oldest text-books belonging 
to this class are the Prātišākhyas. These are collections of pho- 


| 1. ‘Josaphat is written in Arabic as Yudasatf which is simply a corrup- 
"ion:of Bodhisat, the Arabic letters y and b being often confused with cach 
other. Barlaam is probably to be traced to ‘Bhagavan,’ 
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netic rules peculiar to the different branches of the four Vedas. 
Besides giving general rules for the proper pronunciation of the 
Vedic language in general, they were intended to record what 
was peculiar in the pronunciation of certain teachers and their 
schools. The following may be mentioned among the more 
important texts belonging to the different Vedas. 

|. The Rigveda-Pratisakhya, attributed to Saunaka. 

2. The Taittiriya-Prausakhya-Sitra. 

3. The Vājasaneyi-Prātišākhya-Sūtra, attributed to 
Kātyāyana. 

4. The Atharvaveda-Prātišākhya-Sūtra, belonging to the 
Šaunaka school. 

There are many later books bzlonging to this class which 
are attributed to such famous sagzs of old as Bharadvāja, Vyāsa, 
Vasishtha, Yājfiavalkya, etc. 

2. Chhandas or Metre— Metre is dealt with in the Rigveda- 
Prātišākhya. the Sankhayana-Srauta-sitra, and the Nidāna- 
Sūtra belonging to the Samaveda. One of the most important 
treatises is the Chhanda-Sütra of Pingala. Although two recen- 
sions of it are attached respectively to the Rigveda and the 
Yajurveda, it is a comparatively late work. 

3. Vyākaraņa or Grammar— The older works on this 
subject were superseded by the Grammar of Pāņini, called 
Ashtādhyāyī. It has bzen rightly said about this work, that 
it presents "the scientific treatment of a single tongue in a per- 
fection which arouses the wonder and admiration of all those 
who are more thoroughly acquainted with it; it even now stands 
not only unsurpassed, but not even attained, and in many respects 
it may be looked upon as the model for similar work.' 

Panini was born in a village called Salatura, in the North- 
West Frontier Province, not far from Attock on the Sindhu. 
His date is not definitely known, but he probably flourished in 
the fifth century B.C., though some scholars place him even two 
centuries earlier. His book, as the name implies, was divided 
into eight sections comprising about 4,000 sūtras and dealt mainly 





with the bhāshā or current language of his time, as opposed to the 






obsolete language of Vedic Sarühitás. But the bhāskā, of whi 


he writes the grammar, resembles more the language of the 
j Ddibsoson specs than the Classici) Panthri Literate: nu rs 
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but also amended and supplemented PAnini’s sūtra in the light 
of the changes that had come over the spoken language since 
his days. Patafijali was a contemporary of Pushyamitra, the 
Sunga king, and lived in the first half of the second century 
B.C. Kātyāyana flourished a century earlier. 

4. Nirukta or Etymology—As Grammar took its final 
shape in Pāņini's work, so the etymological lexicography of Vedic 
terms was embodied in the Nirukta of Yàska, who flourished 
earlier than Panini. All the older works on the subject, like 
those on Grammar, were superseded, and consequently for- 
gotten. 

5. Jyotisha—The only separate treatise on this subject 
is the Jyotisha-Vedanga, a small treatise of about 40 verses. It 
deals with the sun, the moon, and the 27 Nakshatras. The 
fact that it is written in verse, and not in the sūtra style, shows 
that it is a later work. 

6. Kalpa— The treatises on ritual fall into three classes. 
'The first, the Srauta-sütra, contains prescriptions for the solemn 
ceremonies, described in the Brāhmaņas, and performed with 
the assistance ēf the priests with exact observance of the ritual. 
They incltīde the Sulva-sütras which give directions for the build- 
ing of sacrificial places and fire-altars, and thus constitute the 
oldest works on Indian Geometry. The second, the Grihya- 
sütra, deals with the various domestic ceremonies to be per- 
formed by a houssholder in all special circumstances of life, 
from the cradle to the grave, such as those connected with birth, 
initiation, marriage, death etc. (cf. pp. 79 fT). The third, the 
Dharma-sütra, prescribes the moral rules to be observed in daily 
life with a view to fix thc proper attitude of an individual, both 
towards other individuals, as well as towards the civic commu- 
nity at large. It has therefore to deal with the State and society 
and the relations of individuals thereto. 

We have a collection of these four kinds of Sütra-texts 
(including Sulva) belonging to the Baudhāyana and Apastamba 
schools of the Black-Yajurveda. Closely connected with the 
Kalpasütra of the Āpastamba school is that of the Hiraņyakešins. 
All these are attached to the Taittiriya-Samhita, while to the 
Matirayani-Sarmhita belong the Srauta-, Grihya- and Sulva- 
sūtras of the Mānava school, and to the Kathaka-Samhita the 
Kāthaka-Grihyasūtra. The following list represents the other 


important works of this class, arranged under the different Vedas 
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White-Yajurveda. (1) Kātyāyana-Šrautasūtra. 
(2) Pāraskara-Grihyasūtra. 
(3) Kátyáyana-Sulvasütra. 
Rigveda, (1) Āšvalāyana-Šrautasūtra. 
(2) Āšvalāyana-Grihyasūtra. 
(3) Sankhayana-Srautasitra. 
(4) Sānkhāyana-Grihyasūtra, 
Samaveda. (1) Latyayana-Srautasitra. 
(2) Gobhila-Grihyasitra. 
(3) Khādira-Grihyasūtra. 
Atharvaveda. (1) Kaušikasūtra. 
(2) Vaitàna-Srautasütra. 
All these works are of very great importance (rom histori- 
cal point of view. They not only hold out before us a detailed 


picture of the social and religious condition of the Aryans, but also . 


acquaint us with the form of their government and their political 
ideas. In short, they are the most important source of information 
about the Hindu civilization of this period. 

There are other works which, properly speaking, belong 
to the Vedànga class, as they deal with the Sarnhitās, but are 
not really regarded as such. These are the Anukramanis i.e. 
Lists’ or ‘Indices’ of the contents of the Sarhhitas. 

Thus Saunaka made 4n Anukramani or list of (1) the Rishis, 
(2) the metres, and (3) the gods of the Rigvedic hymns, ahd 
another, of the hymns themselves, The most 

Anukramanis. perfect Anukramari is that of Kātyāyana, 
called Sarvanukramani i.c. the index of all 


things belonging to the Rigveda. It gives, in the form of sūtras, 


the first words of every hymn; the number of verses, the name and 
family of the Rishi to whom it is ascribed, the deities to whom 
each individual verse is consecrated, and the metres of every 
verse. Another important work of the same class is the Brihad- 


-devatà attributed to Saunaka. It gives a list of deities referred. 


to in the Rigvedic hymns, and contains many myths and legends 


about them. 


. In addition to the religious literature described above, 
reference should also be made to the six definite schools of philo- 


_sophy that were distinguished at an early date, viz. the Sārhkhya . 
— n sud : 
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such as dramas and poems (Kāvyas), but also the Smritis, the 
Puránas, and other classes of religious literature, of which the 
beginnings may be traced during the period under review. All 
these will be more conveniently dealt with together in a later 
chapter. But the two great Epics, the Rāmāyaņa and the 
Mahābhārata, which belong to this period, deserve a special 
trcatment in a separate chapter (cf. Chap. VII). 
3. Tamil Literature 

Tamil is the oldest of the Dravidian group of languages 
which include, besides, Kannada (Kanarese), Telugu, and 
Malayālam. The earliest literary works in these three may be 
dated respectively in the 9th, llth and 14th centuries. But 
the history of Tamil literature goes back to a hoary antiquity. 
Its earliest works are associated with the three Sangamas, i.e. 
academies or societies of learned men, all of which flourished in 
the Pandya kingdoma. Each Šangama consisted of a number 
of distinguished poets and erudite scholars who set their seal 
of approval on works submitted to them. Most of these approved 
works are now lost, and much of the account, at least of the 
first two Šangamas, is undoubtedly legendary. Nevertheless a 
few works associated with these Šangamas have come down 
to us, and they form the Tamil classics. As to the date of the 
Sangamas, opinions differ widely, but its extreme liinits may be 
fixed at 500 B.C. and 500 A.D. 

None of the works traditionally associated with the first 
Sangama has been preserved, and of the second, only a single 
work, Tolküáppiyam has come down to us. It is a grammatical 
treatise written in the form of sūtras, though itcontains a great 
deal of extraneous matters throwing light on the manners, 
cuštomsa, thoughts, and beliefs of the people. 

All the other Tamil classics known to us belong to the third 
Sangama, and may be broadly classified as anthologies and the 
epics. Of the first the three important are: (i) Patthupáttu 
(Ten Idylls), (ii) Ettuthokai (Eight Collections), and (iii) Padinen- 
kīlkanakku (Eighteen Minor Didactic Poems). 

Among the idylls Nedunalvádai by Nakkirar is one of the best 
known. It draws a contrast between the Pandya king Nedufi- 
jeliyan in camp and his lonely queen pining for him at home. 
Another idyll Pattinappālai by Rudran Kannanār beautifully 
depicts the internal struggle of the hero suffering from two 
opposite emotions—one calling him to the battlefield and the 
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Of the Eight Collections, the last called Puranānūru, is the best 
known, and contains the poems of one hundred and fifty poets 
including Kapilar, Avvai, and Kovūr-Kilār. Apart from literary 
merits these poems contain valuable data for the reconstruction 
of the social history of the Tamils. 

Tirukkural, or Kural, of Tiruvalluvar is the best of the minor 
didactic poems, and its teachings have been described as “an 
eternal inspiration and guide to the Tamilians." The text is 
divided in three parts dealing with the Trivarga or well-known 
three objects of life viz. dharma, artka, and kāma, devoting ten 
stanzas to each of the 133 topics bearing upon different aspects 
of human life. 

Of the ten epics, seven alone are now available, and two of 
these, Silappadikáram and Manimekhalai deservedly occupy a very 
high place in Tamil literature. These two have been compared 
to the Rāmāyaņa and the Mahābhārata, and supply very valuable 
data for reconstructing the history of the Tamils in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

Šilappadikāram literally means ‘the story that centres round 
an anklet.’ “The hero Kovalan, infatuated by a courtezan named 
Mādavi (Mādhavī), squanders his fortune, and then, being 
disillusioned, returns to his chaste and faithful wife Kannaki. 
The two set out for Madura, where Kovalan wants to pursue a 
trade, and proposes to raise the necessary capital by selling a pair 
of anklets, the only remaining jewels of his wife. The State 
goldsmith of Madura, whom he approaches with one anklet for 
this purpose, had stolen a similar anklet of the queen, and now 
accuses Kovalan of the theft. The king, without further i inquiry, 
executes Kovalan. Thereupon the distracted wife proves the in- 
nocence of her husband by breaking open the other anklet. The 
Pandya king dies of gricf for the great act of injustice done by him 
but nemesis overtakes the city of Madura. Kaņņaki curses the 
city which is accordingly consumed by flames. She shortly joins 
her husband in heaven and is proclaimed the goddess of chastity. * 

AManmnimekhalai, hich is a contemporary work, is really a 
sequel to the other epic. The heroine Manimekhalai, the 
daughter of Kovalan by Madhavi, gets her inspiration from 
Kannaki, and passing through vicissitudes of fortune adopts the 
life of a Buddhist nun. 





CHAPTER VII. 


The Epics and the Hindu Society 
l. The Epics 


While the Vedic Sūtra literature is unmistakably 
Brahmanical, the Epics may be said to represent the view- 
point of the Kshatriyas. Indeed they may be regarded as the 
last remnant of a vast Kshatriya literature, which was distinct 
in its origin and development from the Brahmanical literature. 

The latter refers to “Gathas’ or Nārāšamasīs, 

Origin of the literary compositions of the nature of *hero- 
Epics. lauds, describing in rapturous terms the 
heroism and other virtues of Kshatriya princes. 

It is quite clear that many of these compositions were regularly 
sung on the occasion of important ceremonies. They are mostly 
lost, but there can be no doubt that the origin of the Rāmāvyaņa 
mnd the Mahābhārata is ultimately to be traced to these sources. 

Although edited and re-touched by the Brāhmaņas at a 
later age, the Epics still retain their original characteristics to a 
great extent. They clearly testify to the fact that the political 
power of the Kshatriyas had not yet been subordinated to the 
Brāhmaņas, as in a later age. This is a valuable historical truth, 
the importance of which cannot be overestimated. 

Neither the Rāmāyaņa nor the Mahābhārata may be 
regarded as a composition of a single poet or even the product 

of a single age. It is certain that both of them, 


Age of the specially the latter, underwent considerable 
Epics. additions and alterations in successive ages, 


and did not assume their present form till the 


third or the fourth century A.D. Their beginnings must, how-. 
ever, be dated six to eight centuries earlier. Both the Epics. 


are thc products of new Hinduism. While Rāma and Krishna, 
the two chief incarnations of Vishnu, play the most prornunent 


part in them, they represent Saivism also as a popular cult pre- 


valent all over the country. 
The —— — of these two books i is indeed very 
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the Mahābhārata. They hold out before us a mirror reflecting 
the Indian society as it was two thousand years ago, and paint 
in glowing colours the virtues and vices that characterised 
the people, and the high ideals which inspired them. 

The story of the Rāmāyaņa may be briefly told. King 
Dašaratha of Ayodhya had three queens, and four sons were 
born of them. He wanted to install the cldest, Rāmachandra, 
as crown-prince, but his favourite qucen 
Kaikeyi wanted the throne for her own son 
Bharata. Ontheeveof the installation cere- 
mony, she reminded the king of the two boons he had promised 
her long ago, and extracted a promise that he would grant them 
now. Her demands were terrible,—Ràma must go to the forest 
for 14 years, and Bharata should be placed on the throne. The 
old king would not swerve an inch from the path of rectitude, 
and though his heart was rent in twain, he could not refuse the 
demands he had solemnly promised to grant. Rāma, like à 
true hero, calmly accepted the position into which father's pledge 
had placed him, and banished himself from Ayodhyā. His 
loving brother Lakshmana and young and faithful wife Sità 
could by no means be dissuaded from accompanying him to the 
forest. On his way, he was hospitably entertained by Guha, a 
Nishada chief, on the bank of the Ganga, and settled in the 
Chitraküta mountain, modern Chitrakot in Banda District, 
about 65 miles from modern Allahabad. In the meantime 
Dašaratha died of a broken heart, and Bharata, who was at his 
maternal uncle's house, was hurriedly sent for. But Kaikeyī's 
cruel wish was not fulfilled. Bharata was overwhelmed with 
shame and sorrow at the part that she had played in the late 
transactions, and expiated the sins of his mother by trying to 
persuade Rāma to take back his legitimate throne. But Rāma 
was the worthy son of a worthy father who suffered himself to be 
literally killed by inches with a poignant sorrow, rather than 
deviate a hair's breadth from the path of honour. He refused 
the offer and Bharata went back to Ayodhya in a dejected mood, 
He resolved henceforth to lead an ascetic life like Rāma, and 
having placed the latter's sandal on the throne, ruled the king: 
dom as his deputy. 

Rāma retired further south into the Daņdaka forest, and 
lived near modern Nāsik on the banks of the Godāvari, served 
And cared for by his faithful brother and loving wife. There he 


had to fight against the marauding tribes of the forest, in order 


The story of the 
Rāmāyaņa. 
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to protect the Aryan sages, but ere long this brought troubles 
upon him, and Ravana, the most notable non-Aryan chief of the 
south, carried away Sita to his residence at Lanka, in the island of 
Ceylon. Rama sought for and obtained the aid of Sugriva, a 
non-Aryan chief of Kishkindhya, by killing his elder brother 
Vali. Tara, the widowed queen of Vali, became the willing 
spouse of Sugriva, and with his help, Rama defeated Ravana and 
recovered Sita. Sītā's purity was tested by the ordeal of fire, and 
as it was now full 14 years since they left their home, the loving 
couple returned to Ayodhya. Bibhishana, the faithless brother 
of Ravana, who had gone over to Ràma's side, was crowned at 
Lanka. 

Rama now began to reign in Ayodhya, but sorrow and 
misfortune did not leave him for long. Soon his chief spy brought 
in the report that his subjects suspected the purity of Sità's 

| character on account of her long residence in Rāvaņa's house. 
Rāma knew full well that Sītā's chastity was above suspicion, but 
nevertheless he thought it to be his duty as a king to discard her in 
deference to the popular will. Sorely grieved at heart, he 
banished Sītā to the hermitage of Vālmīki, the famous sage and 
the reputed author of the Rāmāyaņa. There Sītā gave birth to 
twin sons through whom the royal Ikshváku family (p. 68) 
was continued. 

In its historical setting, the Rāmāyaņa represents the most 
notable fact during)the period under review, viz. the expan- 

ey a of Aryan culture over Deccan and South 
Historical truth to India. It plainly hints at the methods 
DIGNIOR eO employed by the conquerors, viz. the missio- 
the Ramayana. h | "s 
nary enterprises backed by military power, 
and the setting up of one non-Aryan tribe against another. It 
also pays an indirect tribute to the high state of material and 
moral culture of the non-Aryans. The unfair means by which 
Vāli was killed by Rāma, and Indrajit by his brother Lakshmana, 
only prove once more that a conquering race cannot always be 
scrupulous in its methods of warfare. The strength and resources 
of Rāvaņa were by no means negligible, and the material civilisa- 
tion of his country was hardly inferior to that of his opponents. 
In morality, there is at least one point in which Rāvaņa towered 
head and shoulders above his opponents. We need only compare 
the barbarous treatment that Lakshmana meted out to Rāvaņa's 
sister Šūrpaņakhā, on the slightest provocation, with the conduct 
ofthe outrage  non-Aryan chief to his captive lady. 
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But the strength and excellence of the Aryan culture lay in 
their domestic virtues. "The affectionate faithfulness of the 
brothers of Rama, and the undying love of his consort Sita con- 
trast strangely with the faithless conduct of Bibhishana, Sugriva, 
and Tara. The sternness of Aryan character, and its spirit of 
sacrifice, as reflected in the characters of Dašaratha and his three 
sons, have no parallel in the effiminate luxury of Ravana’s 
houschold. 


Among the other virtues of the Aryans must be counted a ` 


supreme regard for truth, a spirit of manly enterprise which 
nothing could daunt, and a perseverance and dogged obstinacy 
which carried everything before it. Every one of these features 
is emphasised in the successful expedition of Rama against 
enormous odds. There can hardly be a nobler and more stimu- 
lating example than of the helpless Rama, rising above the most 
terrible calamity that can befall an honourable man, and fighting 
his way to a successful issue by dint of his stubborn will, energy, 
and prowess. The high ideals of Aryan life were embodied in 
Rama, the faithful and dutiful son, the affectionate brother, the 
loving husband, the stern relent!ess hero, and an ideal king who 
placed the welfare of his State above the most cherished personal 
feelings—a strange combination, as an ancient text puts it, of 
the grace of flowers and the fury of thunders. 

But the weak spots of Aryan life are also hinted at in the 
Ramayana. The system of polygamy, and t je weakness of king 
Dašaratha for feminine grace, not to put it mo bluntly, brought 
all the disasters upon himself and his kingdom. Out of these 
germs developed the palace intrigues and the license of the 
court, which undermined the virility of political life in ancient 
India. The fire-ordeal of Sita also points to the growth of super- 
stitious practices, with ominous consequences for the future. 
The friendship of Rama with the Nishada and other non-Arvan 
chiefs clearly indicates the absence of the degrading influences 
of caste. It is to be noted, however, that the last book of 
Rāmāyaņa, which was probably added at a later date, depicts 
Rāma as having killed a Südra for daring to perform the Brāh- 
manical sacrifices, and thus betrays the lamentable progress of 
that institution in the interval. na 
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The historical basis of the central theme of this grand epic 
has already been discussed (p. 72). Like the Ramayana, it faith- 
fully reflects an important feature of the history of India during 
the period under review, viz. the evolution of empire out of a host 


Historical truths of petty States fighting for supremacy with one 


to be deduced another. It shows considerable advance over 
—— Mahā- the Ramayana-period in war and diplomacy, 
a. 


and in various phases of society. The different 
characters of the book represent different aspects of Indian life. 
In Bhishma we meet with the stern regard for truth, combined 
with a sense of duty, heroism, and filial love. Duryodhana is an 
embodiment of unscrupulous and insatiate greed for political 
power. The Pandava brothers typify the sweet brotherly 
relations of old. Yudhishthira is a model of unflinching rigid 
morał virtues, and Subhadra, of a selfless, devoted wife and 
matron. But the typical figures of the Mahabharata are Arjuna, 
Krishna, and Draupadi, representing some of the best and noblest 
traits of Aryan character. The first soldier of his age, Arjuna was 
equally devoted to high philosophy and fine arts, such as music 
and dancing. Krishna was the first great statesman that grasped 
the vital political problem of India, viz., the unification of the 
small States of India into one great empire, and applied. his truly 
remarkable genius to its solution. He rose above the narrow 
parochial patriotism which distinguished most men of his age, and 
steered the ship of State cleverly through troubled waters, In 
Draupadi we find a unique type of women,—not merely a fond 
and devoted wife, but the true helpmate and partner in life. 
She was the best illustration of Kālidāsas famous epigram—a 
good house-wife, wise counsellor, merry companion, and a 
beloved pupil in the pursuit of fine arts. The prowess, libera- 
lism, and all-round culture of Arjuna, the masterly personality, 
profonnd philosophic insight, and political sagacity of Krishna, 
and the lofty, high-souled, and spirited Draupadi, proud in her 
virtue and noble in her indignation, formed the ideals that shed 
lustre on the society of ancient India. 
Several objectionable practices and customs referred to in 
the Mahābhārata throw an interesting light on the growth of 
| Hindu society. Thus the marriage of Drau- 
Objectionable — qadi with five husbands points to the exis- 
e ee tence of polyandry. For, it must be remem- 
in the Epic, | 
bered that the epic was based uponan ancient 
"story, and the marriage of Draupadi was too essenual a part of 
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it to be modified in later versions. The attempt of the author 
to explain it away by a mythological story proves that although 
the system was in vogue in early times (p. 89), it had fallen 
into disuse during the period under review. The same may be 
said of anothcr objectionable custom, viz. procreating sons on à 
childless widow by a relation, which we find in the birth-story 
of Dhritarāshtra and Pàndu. 

It is difficult, however, to explain away the barbarity of 
Kaurava princes, who dragged Draupadi by her hair to an open 
assembly, and there forcibly took away her clothes. This cannot 
be conceived to b= an essential part of the old story which the 
epic writer could not have avoided. It is part and parcel of the 
epic, though probably a later embellishment of the story, and we 
arc bound to conclude that the Aryan society had already deve- 
loped that characteristic disregard for woman's honour, which 
ultimately degraded her position in society. Some incidents 
seem to show that the primitive savage instincts were not yet 
wholly subdued. Fancy, for instance, how the Pandava prince 
Bhima literally quenched his thirst for vengeance by drinking 
the blood of his opponent Kuru prince. 

The long discourses scattered throughout the epic are both 
edifying and instructive and throw interesting sidelight on the 
social ideas, manners, and customs. We may take for example 

the growth of the caste-system. The divisions 
The Caste System. Of society into different classes, to which we 

have referred in a previous chapter, were 
growing more and more rigid, and the Brahmanas had already 
developed those social theories which we find to-day as accom- 
plished facts. But the rational mind of India was not slow 
to challenge their extravagant pretensions and superstitious 
theories. Thus there are various passages scattered in the epic 
in which Brahmanical pretensions are recorded, and others 
in which a rational view is taken of the growth of society, The 
following, for instance, is hard to match for its insolent bravado. 

“Brahmanas are like flaming fire. Whether ill or well- 
versed in the Veda, whether untrained or accomplished, 
Brāhmaņas must never b= despised. Whetherlearned or un- 
learned, a Brahmana is a great deity”. 

Again, “through the prowess of the Brāhmaņās, the Asuras. 










the gods inhabit heaven. The ether cannot be cre 
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stemmed by a dam; the Brāhmaņas cannot be conquered by 
anyone on earth”. 

Against all this we may quote the following:— 

“‘Mahadeva says, “A man, whether he be a Brāhmaņa, 
Kshatriya, Vaišya or Südra, is such by nature. By evil deeds a 
twice-born man falls from his position. The Kshatriya or 
Vai$ya, who lives in the condition of a Brāhmaņa , by practising 
the duties of onc, attains to Brahmanhood. And the foolish 
Brāhmaņa, who having attained the Brāhmaņhood, which is so 
hard to get, follows the profession of a Vai$ya, under the influence 
of cupidity and delusion, falls into the condition of a Vaišya. 
A Brāhmaņa who falls from his own duty becomes afterwards a 
Sidra. But by practising the following good works: a Südra 
becomes a Brahmana” 

The period thus witnessed a conflict of ideas. In practice, 
the old class distinctions had not yet been reduced to a rigid 
caste, and the supremacy of the Brāhmaņas was far from being 
an established fact. 


2. Hindu Society. 


If we turn from the Epics to the Buddhist literature we find 
the same state of things. The great Buddha denounced the 
arbitrary distinctions of caste, and proclaimed the equality of all. 
The Brahmanic pretensions, no doubt, reached very high, 
but they were scattered to the winds by the irresistible logic of 
the great master. The supremacy of the Brahmanas is never 
recognised in the Buddhist and the Jaina literature, and the 
preference is always given to the Kshatriyas. Thus in enumerat- 
ing the four castes, they begin with the Kshatriya and not with 
Brahmana. 

Marriage among different castes was in vogue, but the Brah- 
manical literature of the period seems to imply, that although a 
Brahmana could marry a girl belonging to other castes, a Brah- 
mana girl could not be married to any one but a Brāhmaņa. 
This is categorically denied in the Buddhist literature, which 
maintains just the contrary view, viz. that a Kshatriya girl could 
not be married to a Brāhmaņa, though a Brāhmaņa girl might 
be married to a Kshatriya. 
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the Kshatriyas occupied the chief position in society, but none 
of them conceded the supremacy to the other. There was no 
question of the prohibition of inter-dining, and men might pass 
from one caste to another, though it was growing difficult in 
coursc of time. 

The lot of the low castes, however, became morc and more 
miserable. The marriage with the Südras was looked upon as 
degrading, and even eating food cooked by them was going 
into disuse. Some of them, like the Chandalas, were treated: 
as Pariahs of the present day. They lived outside the 
city, and not only touch, but even the sight of them 
was impure. 

Two new developments of the caste system during this 
period deserve special mention. The first is the influence of caste 
even in the legal status of a citizen. The provisions of both 
civil and criminal law were regulated according to caste and 
adversely affected the lower castes. The legal rate of interest, 
for example, was graded according to the caste of the debtor, 
that for the Südras being the highest. Similar was the case 
with fines and other penalties for criminal acts. Even 
capital punishment was awarded to the Südras for offences 
for which lighter punishmerits were provided for the 
other castes, 

The second new feature was the rise of quite a large number 
of new castes. They are known as the Mixed Castes and their 
origin will be discussed later. But whatever the origin, we find, 
the society divided into numerous mixed castes, instead of 
the original four, and their number has been steadily on the 
increase. As a matter of fact the Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Südras soon ceased to denote any homogencous group 
and even the Brahmanas were divided into numerous classes 
or subdivisions. 

The caste system was thus creeping like a shadow on the 
fair face of India, and the shadow was gradually lengthened 
with the declining day. It was a speck of black cloud that cast 


its shade on the brilliant culture and civilization of the Aryans. 
eee ee M yot vo bine dum n mate, hand, but it was 
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be remembered that, during the period under review, foreign 
invaders like the Greeks, the Parthians, the 
Sr apa Sakas and the Kushanas settled in India. All 
ia these elements were finally absorbed by the 
Hindu society, and not a trace remained of their 
separate individual characteristics. A number of inscriptions 
record the gradual transformation of these barbarian hordes, — 
how they adopted the languages, religion, manners, and cus- 
toms of the people, and werefinally incorporated into the Hindu 
society by matrimonial ties. The case of the Western Satraps 
furnishes a very good illustration. The names of its early kings 
were uncouth, such as Ghsamotika, Chashtana and Nahapāna, 
but their successors bore purely Indian names like Visvasena, 
Rudrasiņha, Vijayasena, Rudrasena, etc. Then they gave up 
their barbaric language and religion, became pious devotees of 
Hindu gods, and adopted Sanskrit as their language. They went 
even further, and entered into matrimonial relations with 
Brahmanical royal dynasties of India. Thus in everything they 
became pure Hindus. 

The same liberal spirit was shown abroad by :he Buddhist 
and Brāhmaņical missionaries. The former carried their propa- 
ganda all over Asia, and brought its nomadic hordes within 
the pale of Indian culture, while the latter raised the people 
in the Far East from their primitive barbarism to a high state of 
progress and refinement. 

On the other hand, the Indians freely borrowed from other 
nations in order to improve their arts and science. Their 
coinage drew its main inspiration from the 
Graeco-Bractrians. As regards other arts and 
architecture, too, we can say of them what 
has been said of the Greeks. “They had a 
remarkable capacity for seizing what was good in the art of other 
nations. But although they borrowed largely, both from the 
‘Greeks and the Persians, not only technical procesess, but decora- 
tive patterns, animal types and such-like motives,—the spirit of 
their productions was always inherently their own’. Thus the 
Indo-Aryans displayed remarkable capacity for assimilation and 
absorption, and in this respect they compare favourably with 
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change ofattitude towards women is apparent in the reluctance 
of Buddha to admit them into his religious Order. He ultimately 

gave consent at the eloquent persuasion of 
Position of Woman X wanda, and rationalism triumphed for the 
time being. The choice of Buddha was fully justified by the 
rare intellectual attainments of the Buddhist nuns, some of 
whose literary compositions are still preserved in the 
famous Theri-gáthàá. 

The spirit of the time is also correctly indicated by Megas- 
thenes. He says that the ‘Brahmanas do not communicate a 
knowledge of philosophy to their wives’. What a strange con- 
trast to the relation between Yàjüavalkva and Maitreyi that 
has been described above (p. 91) ! But Megasthenes admits 
that some women did pursue philosophy. 

The general education of women is frequently referred to 
in the literature of the period. On the whole wc must conclude 
that even in this period women had a fair share of culture and 
education, and sometimes reached high eminence in various 
branches of arts and sciences. But an idea was gradually gain- 
ing ground that knowledge and learning were not the proper 
sphere of women. 

This was partly the cause and partly the effect of the gradual 
lowering of the marriageable age of girls. Thus  Manu-smriti 

prescribes that a man of thirty shall marry 
Early marriage. à maiden of twelve, or à man of twenty-four, 
M a girl of eight. This marks the beginning of 
n that tendency which ultimately regarded the marriage of girls 
before puberty as almost an inviolable sacred law. Many 
Smritis even laid down that the girls should be married when 
they were still nagnikás (lit. naked). The effect of this upon 
the mental development, particularly the educational activities, 


| 

p of women must have been very deplorable: 

TM The new custom was evidently due to an anxiety to main- 
ki = tain the physical purity of women. The same anxiety also 


seems to be responsible for the gradual dis- 
couragement of the remarriage of women which. 
«S NIAE was formerly allowed under specific 
| Am stances such as the death of husband, his 
a. lopting an ascetic life or being abroad beyond a certain eriod. 
: —— Kao isa or repudiation At — persa gg 

certain grounds, was gradually disfavoured. On the othe 
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discard the wife even on very flimsy grounds. Indeed Manu’s 
injunctions in respect to the wife, in spite of some honeyed 
phrases of a conventional nature, are very painful reading.! 

The discouragement of the remarriage of widows was accom- 
panied by the growth of the custom of sati i.e. the burning of the 
widow with her dead husband. References in the Mahābhārata 
and some actual instances recorded by the Greek writers leave no 
doubt that this practice was in vogue during this 
period. The detailed account left by a Greek 
writer about the death of an Indian's wife by the sati rite in Iràn 
in 316 B.C. is very interesting reading and proves the voluntary 
nature of the sacrifice. Aristobulus, who made some inquiry on 
this point, says that in some cases the women willingly immolated 
themselves on the funeral pyre of their husbands, but those who 
failed to do so were looked down upon by the society. This 
implies a general public encouragement to this abominable 
practice, though it is not sanctioned in the early Dharmašāstras. 

Side by side with the gradual deterioration in the position 
of woman we find the rise of a class of courtesans who enjoyed 

high honour and distinction in society. The 
Courtesans. case of Ambapāli, the daughter of a rich citizen 
of Vaisali, and a contemporary of Buddha, 
may be cited as a typical example. It is said that on account of 
the great charms and accomplishments of this lady the democratic 
assembly of the Lichchhavis decided, in accordance with a well- 
known practice, that she must not be married, and lead the life of 
a public woman for the enjoyment of all. The king Bimbisara of 
Magadha visited her and installed a similar courtesan in his own 
capital. Even Gautama Buddha deigned to accept her invitation 
in preference to that of others, and received a park as a gift from 
her. We know from other sources also that a class of cultured 
hetairae formed a distinctive feature of society in this and the 
succeeding ages. 
| To complete the picture of the society reference must be 
made to the slaves whose existence from the carliest Vedic period 
to the modern times is proved by definite 
Slaves. evidence. The Smritis refer to various processes 
by which one could attain the status of a slave, 
viz. birth (i.e. from a slave), purchase, gift, inheritance, mainte- 
nance during famine, pledge, indebtedness, captivity in war, 


x. Cf Bk. HII, Ch. X. 
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wager, voluntary surrender of freedom, apostacy from asceticism, 
attachment to a female slave, and judicial punishment for crimes. 
It is somewhat curious that Megasthenes categorically states that 
there was no slavery in India. He was probably misled by the 
humane treatment accorded to the slaves in India which offered 
such a striking contrast to their lot in Greece. The Smritis lay 
down rules for the liberal treatment of the slaves and for their 
emancipātion. 

In conclusion we may briefly sketch the life and manners 
of the people at large. The wealth and luxury displayed in 

dwelling houses, furniture, dress and ornaments, 
Life and manners to which a detailed reference will be made in 
of the people. the next chapter, seems to have been a character- 
istic feature, not merely of a few but of the 
people at large, for we are told that even the monks used costly 
utensils and furniture till they were forbidden to doso. Rich and 
varied articles of food and drink included rice, wheat, vegetables, 
fish, meat, the different preparations of milk, and a large number 
of fruits and their juice. Strong liquors of various kinds were 
also in use, and the literary evidence leaves no doubt that in spite 
of šāstrie injunctions to the contrary intoxicating drinks were in 
common use, specially among the aristocracy. Although a few 
ascetics entertained pessimistic views of life, and the general 
people were plain simple folks, there was a large body of men 
enjoying their lives to the full by means of music, dancing, drama- 
tic show and various other entertainments. 

We may get a general picture of the life of a middle class 
citizen from the detailed description in Vātsyāyana's Kāma- 
sūtra (Bk. I, Ch. IV). It portrays a life of ease and luxury with 
healthy and refined taste for artistic and social activities, in which 
wine and women played no inconsiderable part. The ordinary 
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Theft is of very rare occurrence. Their houses and property 
they generally leave unguarded. The simplicity of their laws 
and their contracts is proved by the fact that they seldom go 
to law. 

“Truth and virtue they hold alike in esteem. Hence they 
accord no special privileges to the old unless they possess superior 
wisdom".! At the same time Megasthenes disapproves of a 
custom which is prevalent to a great extent even to the 
present day, viz. that the Indians cat alone and have no 
fixed hours for meals. 

We may therefore conclude that the Hindu society always 
contained diverse elements, both rich, ease-loving, and luxurious, 
as well as simple plainfolks. Buton the whole piety and morality 
were highly valued by them, and they had a high degree of 
intellectual culture and refined artistic sensibilities. 

'The general picture of Hindu society, described above, is à 
normal development or evolution of the Aryan society, as depicted 
in the Vedic literature, to which reference has been made above. 
The gradual expansion of the Aryans all over India led to the 
introduction of their religious and social ideas and institutions 
among pre-Aryan peoples with whom they came into contact. 
But as always happens in such cases, the Aryans themselves also 
assimilated, or were influenced by, the laws, ideas, manners and 
customs of the more primitive peoples who were admitted into 
their society. It may thus be taken for granted that the social and 
religious condition, as it was developed by the end of the period 
under review, represents a homogeneous culture resulting from 
the synthesis of Aryan and pre-Aryan elements. "There were no 
doubt local variations or regional peculiarities, but the general 
(ramework of an all-India society had come into being. This may 
be truly called the Hindu society, taking the word Hindu in its 
original significance, denoting the country as a whole extending 
from the Himālayas to Cape Comorin and the Sindhu to 
the Brahmaputra. 

The best evidence of this blending of Aryan and pre-Aryan 
elements into an organic whole is furnished by the picture of society 
in the Classical Tamil literature of the Sangam Age. Although 
going back to the carly centuries of the Christian era, it shows such 
a complete fusion of Aryan and Dravidian clements that it is 
difficult to distinguish the purely Dravidian substratum from the 
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superimposed Aryan layer. The Vedic literature, the stories of 
the two Epics, and the injunctions ofthe Dharmašāstras made as 
deep an impress upon literature, thoughts and traditions, as well 
as social, religious, and moral ideas, in the south, as in the north. 
The primitive ideas of marriage as a simple and a voluntary union 

* of a boy and a girl were adjusted with the stereotyped eight forms 
of marriage enunciated in the Dharmaéastras!. It is explicity 
stated in the Tolkdppiyam “‘that marriage as a sacrament attended 
with ritual was established in the Tamil country by the Āryas”.* 
The social and occupational groups; the pre-eminence of the í 
Brāhmaņas; the political ideas and institutions; loveof poetry, 
music and dancing; various forms of amusements, sports and 
pastimes; mixed bathing and picnic parties; superstitious beliefs 
in omens and portents; the important position and high status of 
special classes of courtesans; the position of women in general and 
of wife in particular, the hard lot of the widows, and the sati 
rite;—all these, mentioned in the Tamil Classics, remind one of 
the well-known characteristics of the Hindu society reflected in 
Sanskrit literature. 

The Tamil Classics throw interesting light on the life led by 
the common people. In contrast with the practices of a later age 
the Brāhmaņas “ate meat and drank toddy without incurring 
reproach.''? The poets frequently refer to feasts arranged by their 
patrons, in which wine and meat formed the chief items of 
pleasure. **The flesh of animals cooked whole, such as pork from 
a pig which has been kept away from its female mate for many 

m X days and fattened for the occasion, the flesh of tortoises, and 
particular kinds of fish are mentioned as delicacies served 
at such feasts.''* Special reference is made to “foreign 
liquor in green bottles’’—evidently Greek wine,—and “toddy | 
well matured by bzing buried underground for a long time in ) 
bamboo barrels.''* 

Į .. The Tamil Classics make specific references to some interes- 

| ting customs and practices. We learn, for example, that watch- 
|. men, carrying torches, patrolled streets of big cities at night, that 


NOE 1. "This as well as the sketch of the Dravidian society that follows is 
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a select body — Vois killed themselves when the 
king died, and that hero-stones were erected and regular worship 
was offered to them. To what extent these and a few other rites 
and customs were of southern and pre-Aryan origin, it is difficult 
to say. But there is no doubt that they became, sooner or 
later, general customs, not confined to any particular region or 
class of people. 














CHAPTER VIII 
Colonisation and Economic Condition 


The various religious movements described above must 
not lead any one to suppose that the activity of the ancient 
Indians was confined to this sphere alone, Their spiritual 
achievements were no doubt very great, but these were not 
accompanied by a neglect of, or indifference to secular affairs, 
as is commonly supposed. In point of fact, the Indians of old 
were kcenly alive to the extension of dominions, acquisition of 
wealth, and the development of trade, industry, and commerce. 
The material prosperity they gained in these various ways was 
reflected in the luxury and elegance that characterised the society. 
A brief reference to each of these topics is essential for a proper 
understanding of the ancient Indian civilisation. 


l. Expansion of Aryan Cullure. 


We have already described howthe Aryans had gradually 
spread over tne whole of Northern India. During the period 
under review they extended their supremacy over the whole of 
the Deccan and South Indian Peninsula. The process of conquest 
cannot be traced in detail, but it appears that the Aryan missio- 
naries paved the way for the military conquest of many of these — 

uw provinces. The story of Agastya shows their adventurous ° ` 
| spirit in the south, and we read in the Rāmā- 
[< m The Aryan con- yana how the Aryan sages were often disturbed 
onte — by the wild tribes, called Rākshasas, in theii 
I ` southern homes, and sought the aid of the 
| Kshatriya princes. Things were probably not very different 
i | from what took place in the 19th century, giving rise to the apt 
Ep , ¢pigram—* ‘where missionaries.go to-day, the gun-boat follows I 
tomorrow." The result was'not merely a military, but also a ! 
— | “ayasa sma eta i The language, literature, — — 
— pora e ein ther RE E Arap: yy thec, ! 
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was not to be. After a few centuries, there was a national 
awakening, and a distinct reaction in favour of the old order of 
things. The old language and literature was again assiduously 
cultivated, and although the modern Tamil, Telugu and other 
: Dravidian languages show clear traces of exten- 
Fhe South not sive Aryan influence, they are assuredly of non- 
completely Arya- Avo = > 
eet ryanstock. In religion, social customs and 
other aspects of civilisation, too, although 
Aryan influence is supreme, the Dravidian element is clearly 
perceptible. "There arc even some peoples who have successfully 
preserved the old social order of the Dravidians, although it is 
radically different from the Aryan. But, on the whole, the fusion 
of Aryan and non-Aryan culture was so great, that hencetorth the 
historian finds it necessary to use the term Indian, rather than 
Aryan. It is difficult to assign any precise date to the southern 
extension of the Aryans, but as noted above (p. 65), the whole 
movement may be generally referred to the period between 
1,000 and 400 B.C. Thus, in course of 1500 years, the-Aryans 
reached the utmost limits of India. 

The five centuries that followed witnessed further extension 
of their power, beyond the seas and mountains that gird India all 
around. Ceylon, Burma, Indo-China, East Indies and Central 
Asia imbibed Indian culture and civilization to a considerable 
extent. 

As to Western Asia the facts are not so well-known, but 
thee are grounds for the belief that Buddhism at one time spread 
from Hindu Kush to the Mediterranean. Brahmanism had 
also some hold on these countries. There was acolony of Indians 
on the upper Euphrates in Armenia as early as the second century 
B.C., and temples were raised there in honour of Brahmanical 
gods like Krishna. Thus the cultural conquest of India was more 
or less complete in the whole of Asia. 


2. Foreign Trade 


India also came into contact with foreign nations by means en 


of trade from very early period. Reference has already been 

made above (p. 24) to trade relations between the Sindhu Valley — 

and Western Asia in the third millennium B.C. Some find allusion ` 
— | Ee Toere EE 

= —— Syrian coast as far back as 1400 B.C. Arch. 
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land and sea, between India on the one hand and Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Phoenica and Egypt on the other. The Chinese literary 
texts refer to maritime and trade activity between India and 
China as far back as the seventh century B.C. Recent archaco- 
logical finds in the Philippines, Malay Penninsula, and Indonesia 
seem to confirm this and we may rcasonably presume that 
there was a regular trade relation between India and the Far- 
Eastern coumtries during the first half of the first millennium B.C. 
which continued down to the historical period beginning with the 
early centuries of the Christian era. From the fourth century B.C., 
trade and maritime activities were highly developed, and the 
Board of Admiralty and the Naval Department were efficiently 
organised by the Mauryas. It was this naval supremacy that 
enabled the Indians to colonise the islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Shortly after, there grew up a regular traffic between 
India and China, both by land and sea. As a result of the inva- 
sion of Alexander (327-325 B.C.) India came into close and 
intimate contact with the Hellenic world. As we haveseen above, 
embassies were sent to the Maurya court by the Greek rulers of 
Egypt and Syria, and Ašoka sent his missionaries to five Hellenic 
kingdoms. We learn from an ancient authority that in the 
processions of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285—246 B.C.) were to be 
seen Indian women, Indian hunting dogs, Indian cows, and also 
Indian spices carried on camels, and that the yacht of this Greek 
ruler of Egypt had a saloon lined with Indian stones. We have 
abundant evidence that the Ptolemies of Egypt, and later, the 
Roman Emperors, encouraged by all means the development of 
direct sea-trade with India. Everything indicates that there was 
a large volume of sea-trade between India and the western 
countries as far as African coast before the beginning of the 
Christian era. From the coast the goods were carried by land to 
the Nile, and then down this river to Alexandria which was a 
great emporium in those days. 

The direct sca-voyage was at first a long and tedious 
journey, as the ships had to keep close to the coast, But the great 
discovery of Hippalus in 45 A.D. that there was a monsoon wind 
blowing regularly across the Indian Ocean enabled the ships to 
sail right across the sea. This fact as well as the establishment of 
the Roman Empire increased the volume of Indian trade in the 

early centuries of the Christian era. There was also a large volume 
|... ef trade by overland route through the famous city of Palmyra. 2 
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the African coast in thc first century A.D. The adventurous 
spirit of the Indians carried them even as far as the North 
Sca, while their caravans travelled from one end of Asia 
to the other. 

A book, called the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, written by a 
Graeco-Ezyptian sailor in the first century A.D., gives a very 
detailed and interesting account of Indian trade from the author's 
personal knowledge. He came to India and found the Indian 
coast studded with ports and harbours, carrying on a brisk trade 
with foreign countries. The chief articles of export from India 
were spices, perfumes, medicinal herbs, pigments, pearls, pre- 
cious stones like diamond, sapphire, turquois* and lapis lazuli, 
animal skins, cotton cloth, silk yarn, muslin, indīgo, ivory, por- 
celain and tortoise shell; the chief imports were cloth, linen, 
perfume, medicinal herbs, glass vessels, silver, gold, copper, tin, 
lead, pigment, precious stones and coral. 

The value of Indian trade may be estimated from the well- 
known passage of Pliny, in which he recorded that India drained 
the Roman empire of fifty million sesterces every year. Pliny's 
statement is corroborated by the discovery, in India, of innume- 
rable gold coins of the Roman emperors, which must have come 
here in course of trade. 

Most of thesc coins have been found in South India, and 
their evidence is corroborated by many passages in classic Tamil 
literature. We read of ‘Yavanas of harsh speech’ with many 
wares; of foreign merchants thronging sea-port towns like 
Māmallapuram, Puhār, and Korkai; of busy customs officials, 
and those engaged in loading and  unloading vessels in 
the harbour. 

The brisk trade activity betwcen India and the Roman 
Empire through Palmyra and Alexandria can be traced till the 
third century A.D. Naturally political relations were also esta- 
blished, and there arc records of no less than nine embassies sent 
by Indian States to the Roman Emperors during the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. 

As a result of the growing trade thc Romans and Indians 

visited each other's country in large numbers. Alexandria was 
* great mecting ground between the East and the West. 
ig to Dio Chrysostom (c. 117 A.D.) Indians formed a 






par. ot the: settled population of Alexandria. Some .Bráhmanas 
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3. Industry and Inland Trade 
The large volume of external trade pre-supposes keen indus- 
trial activity all over the country. Indeed, the literature and 
inscriptions of the period contain frequent references to various 
arts, crafts, and professions followed by the 
Industrial activity. people at large. The army supplied occupa- 
tion to quite a large number of people who 
served as foot-soldiers, charioteers, cavalry, and clephant-riders. 
They must have also supported such trade and industries as 
dealing in horses and elephants, and working in wood and metals 
in order to get the requisite supply of chariots, sea-going vessels, 
and weapons of war. The supply of wood and metals necessi- 
tated the clearing of forests and working of mines, and Kautilya 
lays down claborate regulations for both. "There was a royal 
officer called * Akaradhyaksha' , ‘Superintendent of mines’, possessing 
necessary scientific knowledge. Aided by experts in mineralogy, 
and equipped with mining labourers and necessary instruments, 
he was to examine and work at all the mines in the kingdom, 
only those which involved larger outlay being leased out to private 
parties. Another royal officer, Superintendent of metals, looked 
to the manufacture of copper, lead,tin, mercury, brass, bronze, 
bell-metal, and sulphurate of arsenic, as well as of commodities 
made out ofthem. The Superintendent of Ocean-mines attended 
to the collection of conch-shells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, 
corals, and salt, and also regulated the commer ce in these commo- 
dities. The Superintendent of forest produce looked to the preser- 
vation and maintenance of forests, and th emanufacture of all 
kinds of wooden articles which were nec cssary for lifeor for the 
defence of forts. A very important industry, connected with this, | 
was that of ship-building on a very large scale. 
It would thus appear that the State carried on many indus- 
tries and had a monopoly over some of them. To use modern. 
phraseology there was a nationalisation of mines, a | ` 
"AE forests, salt and other industries. Besides, the State not oniy * 
had its own factories for textiles, oils, sugar, etc. but exer | 
| S enis ai S aibi ieri 
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The growing luxury of the people led to the development of 
various industries. The jewellers’ and lapidaries' arts as well 
as the art of glass-making **had reached a high pitch of excellence 
long before the 3rd century B.C.". Working of gold, silver, 
ivory, and a variety of gems and other precious substances figure; 
prominently in Kautilya's book. Fragrant substances of various 
descriptions, fine fabrics made of cotton, wool, and silk, variety 
of garments, blankets, and skins and beverages of all kinds were 
manufactured by a large section of the population. The art 
of painting, masonry, and stone-cutting had also risen to great 
importance on account of the palaces, temples and other 
monuments built by the kings, the merchants, and the 
aristocracy. 

Agriculture was naturally one of the main industries, but 
not, as now, practically the sole industry of the people. Various 
kinds of grains, vegetables, roots, fruits, flowers, and medicinal 
herbs were produced, and oils and sugar were manufactured. 
Cattle-breeding, poultry, and fishery were important industries, 
which not only supplied milk, butter, and clarified butter, but 
also fish and meats of various birds and animals, for which there 
was a large demand. A host of other minor industries may be 
mentioned, such as those of potters, dyers, leather-workers, 
confectioners, garland-makers, rush-workers, basket-makers, 
weavers, blacksmiths, and stone-cutters of ordinary type, all 
supplying the necessaries or luxuries of life. 

A host of traders and merchants carried the products of 
these various industries from one end of the country to the other 

by means of boats and bullock carts. Some- 
Internal Trade. times hundreds of bullock carts, gathering 
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important industry had its guild, which laid down rules and 


regulations for the conduct of members, with 
Organisation of a view to  safe-guarding their interests. 
ds hd TI les and regulations were recognised 
Industry. ese TU H E "m 
by the law of the land. Each guild had a 
definite constitution, with a President or a Headman and a small 
Executive Council. Some times the guilds attained to great power 
and prestige, and in all cases the head of the guild was an 
important personage in Court. The guilds sometimes main- 
tained armies and helped the king in times of need, though, 
at times, there were quarrels and fights between different guilds 
which taxed the power of the authority to its utmost. One of 
the most important functions of these guilds was to serve as local 
banks. People kept deposits of money with them with a direc- 
tion that the interest accruing therefrom was to be devoted to 
specific purposes, every year, so long as the Sun and the Moon 
endure. This is the best proof of the efficient organisation of 
these bodies, for people would hardly trust them with permanent 
endowments if they were not satisfied with their working. Some- 
times the guilds proved to be centres of learning and culture, and, 
on the whole, they were remarkable institutions of ancient India. 
There were also other forms of corporate organisations besi- 
des guilds. "Trade was carried on on Joint Stock principles; there 
was Traders’ League, and sometimes we hear even of ‘Corner’ 
or "Trust", viz, ‘the Union of traders with a view to cause rise 
and fall in the value of articles and make profits cent per cent’. 
The above facts prove beyond doubt that a keen business 
instinct characterised the society, and trade, commerce, and 
industry flourished in ancient India to a very high degree. 


4. Coinage. 


The most inportant feature ofthe economic development 
during this period was the use of coins as common currency. 


The system of barter, in vogue during the Vedic period, was 


Sdvodüction of gradually replaced by exchange in precious 


Coins. metals. — Herodotus's statement that the 


Persian satrapy in India paid 360 talents of 
gold dust as annual tribute shows that even in the 6th century 


— zh B.C. dust or ingots of gold and silver served as currency. But 
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* about the same time, or at least not long 


afterwards, we find 
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authority. 'They were regularly issued by rulers, individual 
merchants, or corporations, and the State had no monopoly 
in this respect. As one or more figures were marked on these 
coins by à punch, as symbols of the issuing authority, these coins 
are generally known as punch-marked coins. They however 
bore no names and, with rare exceptions, no legends at all, and 
some coins with similar devices were also cast. Thousands of 
these coins found in different parts of India show that they formed 
regular currency for a long period. 
It is the Bactrian Greeks (p. 119) who first introduced coins 
with names and portraits of the ruiers who issu*d them. The 
figure of the king onthe obverse and of a deity 
Indo-Greck or other symbols on the reverse are executed 
Coins. with a high degree of artistic skill. Not only 
the other foreign hordes who invaded India, 
but even the Indian rulers adopted the system and issued coins 
of similar type, though the execution is much inferior. The 
Imperial Guptas issued a series of fine gold coins which, though in- 
ferior to those of the Greeks, are yet of high artistic standard. 
The weight of the earliest coins was based onthe system laid 
down in Manu-Samhita. Its unit was the rati or gufja berry 
weighing approximately 1.83 grains or .118 


Standard. grammes. Although no actual specimen of 


the suvarna or standard gold coin of 80 ratis 

is known, the silver purdna or dharana of 32 ratis, and of the 

copper kdrshdpana of 80 ratis, as well as their various multiples 
and -sub-divisions have been discovered all over India. 

When coins first came into use, only those ofa single metal, 

preferably copper or silver, were generally current in a particular 

locality, but the example of two metals circula- 


Metal. ting side by side is also not unknown. It is 


definitely laid down in Kautilya's Arthasdstra 
that coins of both silver and copper were in circulation and were 
linked in a certain definite ratio. The variation in the value of the 
two metals must have caused variation in weight from the stand- 
ard, and it depended upon the predilection of the particular State, 
whether silver or copper would occupy the privileged position, 
leading to the change in the weight of the other in case of change 
in the relative value of metals. 
The introduction of gold coinage on a large scale by the 
Kushāņas led to a greater complexity which was partially obviated. 
by linking up gold to copper and dropping silver altogether, and. 
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the Kushāņa kings issued no silver coins. But the state of things 
was reversed by the Guptas whoissued at first only gold, and then 
gold and silver, copper being retained only as a token currency. 
We have no definite knowledge of the relative value of gold 
and silver in India before the timc of the Persian Emperor Darius 
(518 B.C.), when it was 1:8 in his Indian 
Satrapy while in Persia it was 1:13. Thisis due 
to the fact that while India had gold in 
abundance her supply of silver form indigenous sources was very 
restricted, and it had to be largely imported from outside. But 
gradually the ratio in India came to be the same as in the Westert 
countries, "The ratio between gold and copper did not exhibit the 
same fluctuation as that between gold and silver, as both gold and 
copper were procurable in this country. The fluctuation in the 
ratio between silver and copper was, however, great and, as 
noted above, led to the variation in weight of the two coins. 
The approximate ratio of the two metals was | : 577. 
in the earliest period the copper Kārhsāpaņa of 80 ratis 
(140 grains) was the standard coin. Kautilya refers to the silver 
Kārshāpaņas of 32 ratis. The earliest Gupta gold coins follow 
the Kushāņa standard of about 121 grains and were known as 
dīnāra (from Latin denarius). Skandagupta's coins are struck 
on two standards, one following a local standard of 132 grains, 
and the other, probably the Suvarņa standard of 146.4 grains. 
The imperial Gupta coins show undoubted influenceof the 
coinage introduced by the foreign invaders. But in South 
=: India, this foreign influence is hardly notice- 
ed able. Here gold and copper were almost 
exclusively used, though silver was not alto- 
gether unknown. Roman coins—gold, silver and probably 
also copper—have been found in the south in such a large number 
EE Uo d de sicuri cul dor cei e ERE 
South India in the second and third centuries AD. —— 


Relative Value 
of Metals. 
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reputed to be the richest country, and the “Wealth of India’ 
became a proverbial expression from very carly times. Many 
stories of the fabulous wealth of Indian mer- 
an Sie hi e" chants are recorded in ancient Indian litera- 
ture. Anāthapindika, a celebrated merchant of 
Kosala, desired to present a fine park in Sravasti, called Jetavana, 
to Buddha, but the owner would not part with it save on the 
unrcasonable condition that he must have as many gold coins 
as could be spread over the erounds in the park. Anáthapindika 
closed with the offer, and a carving on the railings of the Bhārhut 
stüpa, dating probably about the second century B.C., still 
depicts the whole scene, showing particularly how cartloads of 
coins were being spread over the ground. 

In a Jaina Canonical book, the householder Ananda, who 
was ultimately converted to Jainism, is said to have ‘possessed 
a treasure of four crore measures of gold deposited in a safe 
place, a capital of four crore measures of gold put out on interest, 
a well stocked estate of the value of four crore measures of gold, 
and four herds, each herd consisting of ten thousand heads of 
cattle.’ Such stories are, no doubt, partly duc to popular exag- 


geration and conventional way of describing things, but they 


indicate, in a general way, the economic condition of the country. 


An idea of th wealth of Indian merchant princes may also be 
obtained from the number of pious donations and endowments 


made by them. For example, the large Karle Cave, the finest 
in India and probably in the whole world, was the gift of a single 
merchant. 

Wealth inevitably brings luxury in its train. Megasthenes 
observes that the Indians “love finery and ornament. Their 
robes are worked in gold and ornamented with precious stones, 
and they wear also flowered garments made of the finest muslin.” 
The literature of the period contains abundant evidence of 

| the luxury of the people. We read of finc 
amy luxury buildings several stories high, of, brick, stone 
or wood, with finc carved railings of the same 
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with carved legs, representing feet of various animals ; slippers 
of blue, yellow, red, brown, black, orange or yellowish colour; 
shoes with edges of the same variety of colours, having double, 
treble or manifold linings and adorned with lion-skins, tiger-skins, 
panther-skins, antelope-skins, cat-skins, sguirrel-skins, and owl- 
skins; laced boots lined with cotton, boots of various hues like the 
wings of partridges, boots pointed with rams' horns and with 
goats’ horns, boots ornamented with scorpions’ tails and sewn 
round with peacocks’ feathers; shoes made of wool, and ornamen- 
ted with gold, silver, pearl, beryl, crystal, copper, glass, tin, lead 
or bronze; jewels and precious stones like diamond, ruby etc., 
used as ornaments by men and women; and costly utensils made 
of beryl, crystal, gold, silver, copper and glass, scme of them being 
painted and set with jewels. 

Other articles may be named, but the above list* is enough 
to give a fair idea of the ease and luxury of Indian life, and the 
height to which materialistic civilisation had reached in olden 
days. 

But the wealth and luxury of ancient India was not counter- 
balanced, as in most modern countries, by a host of paupers. 
Fortunately there was no factory system to turn out generations 

b of deformed humanity. Home industries orga- 
Economic condi- — nised on an elaborate plan brought subsistence 
tion of the masses. and competence to every door, and although 

famine and other calamities were not absolutely 
unknown—for human ingenuity has not yet been able to provide 
permanently against them,—they were few and far between. 
On the whole, the following picture of Indian life drawn by 
Megathenes cannot be said to be very far from truth. 

“The inhabitants, in like manner, having abundant means. 
of subsistence, exceed in consequence the orindary stature, and are 
distinguished by their proud bearing. They are also found to 
be well skilled in the arts, as might be expected of men who 
inhale a pure air and drink the very finest water. And while 
the soil bears on its surface all kinds of fruits which are known 
oto cultivation, it has also under ground numerous veins of all 


* sorts of metals, for it contains much gold and silver, and copper 





and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and other metal ko 
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“In addition to cereals, there grows throughout India much 
millet, which is kept well watered by the profusion of river-streams, 
and much pulse of different sorts, and rice also, and what is called 
bosporum, as well as many other plants useful for food, of which most 
grow spontaneously. The soil yields, morcover, not a few other 
edible products fit for the subsistence of animals, about which 
it would be tedious to write. It is accordingly affirmed that 
famine has never visited India and that there has never been 

a general scarcity in the supply of nourishing food.''! 














CHAPTER IX 
Art. 


A life of ease 2nd luxury is favourable for the growth of art 
and literature, and the period under review witnessed remark- 
able progress in both. In some respects India 
may even be said to have reached the high. 
watermark of its artistic achievements during 
this age. It has been remarked by a high authority that the 
history of Indian art is written in decay, and that the period of 
Ašoka, the Maurya, may be said to be the culminating point 
in its progress. We know hardly anything of Indian art during 
the long interval between the end of the Sindhu Valley civiliza- 
tion and the time of Ašoka, and very little actual remains of this 
period have survived. It must not accordingly be supposed 
however, that the Indians had little or no knowledge of art 
before Ašoka. The literary testimony issufficient to demolish this 
absurd hypothesis entertained too long by a group of European 
scholars, and no one can possibly doubt that the perfection of 
Asokan art presupposes a long period of continuous and steady 
development of which no actual specimen has yet been found. 

The artistic achievements of Ašoka may be classified under 
the following heads: 


High develop- 
ment of art. 


l. Stüpas. 
Adokan Art. 2. Pillars. 
3. Caves. 


4. Residential buildings. 
l. Thestūpas were solid domes of brick or stone masonry. 
The Buddlists and Jainas erected them, cither to commemorate 
a noted event or a scared spot, or to deposit 
Stūpas. some relics of Buddha, Mahavira or othe: 
religious saints. The size and dimensions « o oe 
stüpas varied from small structures, knownas votive stūpas | 
than a foot in height and diameter, to those hundred ti es à 
Ašoka was a great builder of huge slēpās, and tradition a scri 
to him 84,000 « of them. Nine — — 3 lnter, the d T 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang found hundreds of them all over India and 
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have been built by Ašoka, and the following description of it may 
serve as a fair specimen of Ašoka's stūpa. 

“The great stüpa consists of an almost hemispherical dome, 
truncated near the top, and surrounded at its base by a lofty ` 
terrace which served in ancient days as a procession path, access 
to which was provided by a double flight of steps built against 
it on the southern side. Encircling the monument on the ground 
level is a second procession path, enclosed by a massive balus- 
trade of stone. This balustrade, which is of plain design unrelie- 
ved by carvings of any kind, is divided into four quadrants by 
entrances set approximately at the cardinal points, each one of 
which is adorned by a gateway lavishly enriched with relief on 
both the inner and outer sides." * It may be remarked here that 
the present gateways were later additions to the A$okan stüpa 
which probably also underwent other additions or alterations in 
later ages. 

2. Of the scanty remains of Ašokan art, the most beauti- 
ful and at the same time the most characteristic specimens are 

furnished by the stone pillars. Itis not possible 
Pillars. to determine the total number of stone pillars 
erected by Ašoka's command, but the number 
may be set down between thirty and forty, if not more. Each 
of these columns consists mainly of two parts,—-the shaft and the 
capital. The shaft is monolithic i.c. made up of onc piece of 
stone and so marvellously polished that even in modern age 
many mistook them to be of metal. The Lauriya Nandangarh 
Pillar represents one of the finest specimens and is thus described. 
by V. Smith. “The shaft of polished sandstone, 32 feet 94 inches 
in height, diminished from a base diameter of 35% inches to a 
diameter of only 223 inches at the top—proportions which render 
it the most graceful of all the Ašoka Columns." ? The same scholar 
further observes with regard to the monolith shafts of Ašoka 
‘columns jn general: **The fabrication, conveyance, and erection 
of monoliths of such enormous size—the heaviest weighing about 
fifty tons—are proofs that the engineers and stone-cutters of 
Ašoka's age were not inferior in skill and resource to those of any 
time or country.''* 

The capital which surmounted the pillars was also mono- * 
lithic, and was chiefly remarkable for the animal figures in the — 
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round which formed its topmost member. The lion and the 
clephant on the capitals respectively of Rāmpurwa and Sankisa 
pillars are fine examples. But by far the most magnificent 
capital is that of the Sarnath column— the finest piece of sculp- 
ture of its kind so far discovered in India." ‘The capital 
measures 7 feet in height. . . .It is surmounted by four magnificent 
lions standing back to back, and in their middle was a large 
stone wheel, the sacred Dharmachakra symbol. . . .It apparently 
had 32 spokes, while the four smaller wheels below the lions 
have only 24 spokes. The lions stand on a drum with four 
animal figures carved upon it, viz., a lion, an elephant, a bull, 
and a horse, placed between four wheels. The upper part of 
the capital is supported by an elegantly shaped Persepolitan bell- 
shaped member. "The lion and other animal figures are wonder- 
fully life-like and the carving of every detailing is perfect.”1 

As remarked before, the entire capital is made out of onc 
block of stone. Its workmanship has evoked rapturous applause 
from all critics of art. V. A. Smith remarks that “it would be 
difficult to find in any country an example of ancient animal 
sculpture superior or even equal to this beautiful work of art, 
which successfully combines realistic modelling with ideal dignity 
and is finished in every detail with perfect accuracy.?" Sir 
John Marshall considers them to be **masterpieces in point of 
both style and technique—the finest carvings, indeed, that India 
has yet produced, and unsurpassed by anything of their kind in 
the ancient world''.? 

3. Ašoka and his grandson Dašaratha excavated cave 


‘dwellings for the residence of monks (viháras). A series of interes- 
ting caves arc situated in the Barābar Hills, 16 miles north 


The. Caves. of Gaya. The Sudàma cave, dedicated by 

Asoka to the mendicants of the Ajivika sect 
in his 12th year, “consists of two apartments: an outer, 32 ft. 9 
inches in length, and 19ft. 6 inches in breadth, and beyond this 
a nearly circular apartment 19 ft. 1! inches by 19 ft.” The 





Karņa Chaupār cave, excavated in the 19th year, is simply a 


rectangular hall, measuring 33 ft. 6 inches by 14, with an arched 
roof rising 4 ft. 8 inchesabove walls 6 ft. 1 inch in hzight.''5 These 


t. Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1904-5 p. Gg. 
2. Smith—op. cit, p. Go. 
jj Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1 
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chambers, hewn out of the hard and refractory gneiss, had their 
interior walls “burnished like mirrior," and are 'wonderful 
monuments of patient skill and infinite labour." 

4. Unfortunately there are no extant specimens of the 
residential buildings of the Maurya age. But that they werc 

LAE: magnificent appcars not only from Megas- 
B thenes’s description of the buildings of Pātali- 
putra, quoted above, but also from the rap- 
turous applauses of Fa-hien. Speaking ofthe palaces of Ašoka, 
the Chinese pilgrim remarks: “The royal palace and halls in 
the midst of the city, which exist now as of old, were all made by 
spirits which he (Ašoka) employed, and which piled up the 
stones, reared the walls and gates, and executed the elegant 
carving and inlaid sculpture-work,—in a way which no human 
hands of this world could accomplish."'! 

The Indian art, which thus attained to a high standard of 
excellence during the period of the Mauryas, continucd to flourish 
in the subsequent periods, and in some respects made further 
progress. This is most notably the case in the cosnstruction of 

cave-dwellings During the four or five hundred. 
Post-Mauryan Art. years that followed the downfall of the Mauryan 

empire, hundreds of these were erected in 
different parts of India. They not only served as vikāras or 
residences for the wandering monks, but also as chaitya-halls or 
churches. The caves of Ašoka, although showing high technical 
skill, were neither very large nor richly carved. But many of the 
large caves of the next period, such asthose at Bhaja, Bedsa, 
Kondane, Junnar, Nasik, Ajantà and Ellorā in the west, and 
Udayagiri (near Bhuvaneshvar in Orissa) in the east, not only 
show considerable developments in style, but are also highly 
decorated with fine sculptures and ornaments, and rank very high 
in point of artistic achievement. The cave at Karle, between 
Bombay and Poona, is the finest example of this later series of 
caves, ‘It resembles an early Christian church in its arrangements; 
consisting of a nave and side-aisles terminating in an apse or 
semidome, round which the aisle is carried. The general dimen- 
sions of the interior are 124 ft. 3 inches from the entrance to the 
back wall, by 45 ft. 6 inches in width, the height being 45 ft. from 
the floor to the apex, Fifteen pillars on each side separate the 
nave from the aisle; each pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shalt, 


Fa-hien, by Legge, p- 77- 
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and richly ornamented capital, on the inner front of which kneel 
two elephants, each bearing two figures, generally a man and a 
woman, but sometimes two females, all very much better executed 
than such ornaments usually are; behind are horses and tigers, 
each bearing a single figure.''! 

Another instance of the progress of Indian art is to be scen 
in the highly ornamented gateways added to the stupas, the most 
notable case being that of the four gateways of the Sánchi stüpa. 
Nothing but a special treatise on the subject will enable the reader 
to appreciate the wcalth of ornaments lavished on the four 
monuments which are covered with masses of sculpture 'represen- 
ting scenes in the life of Buddha, domestic and sylvan scenes, 
processions, sieges, and groups of ordinary and extraordinary 
animals.? The gateways and the railing of the Bhārhut stūfa, 
and the railing and the st dpa itself at Amaravati were also decora- 
ted with a multitude of fine sculptures. In variety and phonetic 
value these sculptures have never been excelled in the whole 
history of art. 

There were various schools of sculpture in the post-Ašokan 
period, the most notable being those of Gandhāra, Mathurā, 
Sārnāth and Amarāvatī. A number of good specimens with 
well-marked peculiarities of style and technique have been dis- 


The diff, covered in these and other places. These form 
s ONS: a P subjects of special treatment in books dealing 
Sculpture. with Indian art which should be consulted for 


detailed knowledge of the subject. The 
Gandhāra school, as its name implies, flourished in the North- 
western frontier of India. As has already been related, this 
region was ruled over by a number of Greck princes for about 
three hundred years. The influx of this new element produced 
a novel school of art in this mecting ground of East and West, 
in which the skill and technique of the Greek art was applied to 
Indian ideals and Indian subjects. The result was an Indo- 
Hellenic school, which produced some of the finest sculptures— 
notably images of Buddha and Bodhisatva—that ancient India 
can boast of. Its chief characteristic is the rcalistic representa- 
tion of human figures, as opposed to conventional form lacking 
in physiological details generally found in India. It no doubt 


influenced to some extent, as it was itself influenced by, the other 


| schools of Indian art, such as those of Mathurā - 
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but the nature and extent of this influence are matters of contro- 
versy. It failed, however, to penetrate deeply into the interior, 
and had no share in the later development of Indian art. “But 
outside India the Gandhāra school achieved a grand success 
by becoming the parent of the Buddhist art of Eastern or Chinese 
Turkestan, Mongolia, China, Korea and Japan’. 

This brief sketch of the development of art may be concluded 

with a general observation. In India, art has always been a 

hand-maid of religion. The period under 

General view. review saw the great preponderance of Bud- 

of Indian Art. — dhism, and hence the art was employed mostly 

in the service of that religion. The architects 

built Buddhist stūbas, monasteries, and churches, while the 

sculptors found their motif or subject-matter in the legends 
of Buddha and the stories associated with his life and religion. 

But within this limitation, the artist showed a broad con- 
ception of life, and fine appreciation of the beauties of nature. 
‘Trees, plants, lakes, rivers, animals, human figures and other 
motifs drawn directly from nature are all depicted in lovely com- 
binations, and ‘every scene in the relief sculptures of Bharhut 
or Sanchi is full of the joy of life’. 

The Jainas and the followers of Brahmanical religion also 
employed artists, but their extant products are far less in number. 
It has been customary to classify art as the Buddhist, Jaina or 
Brahmanical. This is not, however, strictly accurate. True 
classification of art depends upon time and localities, and not 
upon the particular religion which the artist may be called upon. 
to serve. It would be wrong therefore to think of Buddhist or 
Jeina style in the domain of art. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Gupta Empire. 
l. The Foundation of the Empire. 


After the downfall of the Kushānas and the Andhras no 
great political power arose in India for some time. As we have 
seen above, for about a century India was divided into a large 
number of independent States whosc varying fortunes and mutual 
struggles are the chief features of the history of this period. There 
were kingdoms as well as non-monarchial states, and on the 
whole the political situation was not unlike that at the beginn- 
ing of the sixth century B.C. 

About the beginning of the fourth century A.D., a chief 
called Sri Gupta, or Gupta, ruled over a petty kingdom in 

Magadha, which probably also comprised 
The Rise of the a portion of Bengal. He was succeeded by 
Gupta Dynasty. his son Ghatotkarha. Neither the father nor 

the son seems to have possessed any considera- 
ble power. But with Chandragupta, the son of Ghatotkacha, 
began a new epoch in the history of the family. 

An cra beginning in 320 A.D., and known as the Gupta era, 
is generally believed to have started from the accession of Chandra- 
gupta, Chandragupta is also styled Mahārājādhirāja in striking 
contrast to the title Mahdrdja of his two predecessors. These facts 
indicate that he raised the small principality to the status of an 
important kingdom by extending its boundaries in all directions. 


‘The means by which he accomplished this are not definitely. 


: He married a princess of the Lichchhavi family named 
A Kumāradevī and had her portrait engraved on 
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the Lichchhavis, ant naturally proclaimed this fact in all 
possible ways. 

The exact boundaries of Chandragupta’s kingdom are un- 
known, but it probably extended to the west as far as Allahabad. 
He died about 340 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Samudragupta. E. 

Samudragupta is one of the greatest military genius that 
India ever produced. His whole reign was a vast military 

campaign. He was an embodiment of the 
Satnudraguta political principles preached by Kautilya 

viz. “Whoever is superior in power shall wage 
a war", “Whoever is possessed of necessary means shall march 
against his enemy." He first of all waged a ruthless war of 
extermination against his neighbouring kings in Northern India. 
He secms to have advanced as far as the Chambal and within 
this area, all the kings were killed, and their 
kingdoms incorporated into the growing Gupta 
empire. It was unnecessary for the valiant 
emperor to proceed further, either towards the east or towards the 
west, for the eastern kingdoms like Bengal, Assam, and Nepal, 
the western non-monarchical tribal states like those of the 
Mālavas, Yaudheyas, Arjunáyanas, Madras, and Abhiras in the 
Panjab and Rājputāna, and a host of minor ones in Malwa and 
Madhya Pradesh proffered submission of their own accord, and (8 
agreed to pay homage and taxes to the Gupta Emperor. Indeed, 
the terror of the Gupta arms was such that even the distant 
Kushāņa kings of Afghānistān and the Saka Satraps of Gujarat : 
sought the favour of Samudragupta. i 

But the most difficult undertaking of the Gupta Emperor < 

i was unquestionably the great military expedi- b 
"cili cse agi tion to the south along the coast of the Bay " 

of Bengal. Passing through the forest tracts of ` 4 ^ 3 
Madhya Pradesh, he proceeded to the Orissan coast, and then , —— 
marching through Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavari, Krishna — — š 
and Nellore districts, his victorious army reached as far as the —— 
famous Pallava kingdom of Kafichi, now represented by Conjee- d x 
varam, south-west of Madras. The march along the coast | 





His conquest in 
Northern India, 





suggests a joint operation by the navy. Although there is no i » 





„amie proof of this, we know that many islands in the Indian | 
n were eiee — —— by the great Gupta monarch or 
to him out of f fear, thus clearly indicating his po 
vy- — 
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. 
The southern expedition of Samudragupta, though highly 
successful from a military point of view, did not lead to any 
permanent conquest. More than twelve kings were defeated 
in battle and taken prisoners, but as Samudragupta could not 
hope to rule over their dominions permanently, he took the 
prudent course of re-instating them, probably as tributary kings. 
It reflects great credit on the political sagacity of Samudragupta 
that he knew the limitation of his power and capacity. He was 
content with direct rule over a consolidated dominion in Northern 
India, and an acknowledgment of supremacy from the rest. 
Had he essaved the almost impossible task of ruling the whole of 
India, like Ašoka, the Gupta empire would probablv have met 
with an early end like its predecessor. Butitis chiefly due to the 
statesmanship of Samudragupta that the vast empire which he 
left behind was gradually extended and gloriously maintained by 
his successors for nearly a hundred years more. 

The empire consisted of four categories of territory. The 

first, which formed its core, was directly administered by thc 
Emperor with the help of viceroys and other 

The Empire, officials, It was roughly bounded by the 
Himalayas on the north, the Yamuna and the 

Chambal on the.west, the Brahmaputra on the east, and an 
irregular line running through Bhilsā and Jubbulpore on the 
south. To the east and the west of this lay the tributary States, 
monarchical and republican mentioned above, which formed 
the second category. Further beyond lay the dominions of the 
Sakas and the Kushanas who were independent in name, but 
thought it politic to be submissive to the great Gupta emperor. 
This, the third category, might be classed as States in subordi- 
nate alliance. The fourth category consisted of the twelve 
States in the Deccan whose rulers were defeated and re-instated, 
and presumably paid homage, if not taxes. It was the policy of 
D. as the subsequent Gupta emperors to extend gradually the territory 
E of the first category at the expense of the second, and to convert 

x the territorv of the third category into the second or the first. 

BN ort Samudragupta was really a hero of hundred fights, as the 
— —  ceurt-poet describes him in a long laudatory inscription incised 
x Penonality of "the Asokan pillar at Allāhābād from 
S . Samudragupta, Which we know all the facts about hiin recorded 
31 li above. He was, however, not merely the 
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not only as brave and skilful in battle, but also as a patron of 
learning, a celebrated poct and a musician. That these attri- 
butes were not merely fanciful exaggerations ofthe poet, appears 
from some coins of the emperor in which he is represented as 
playing upon the lyre. We are further told that he possessed a 
noble bearing, and was the favourite of his royal father as well 
as of the people at large. It even scems probable that although 
not the eldest son he was selected as his successor by Chandra- 
gupta I. The Gupta kings were patrons of Brāhmaņical religion, 
and Samudragupta restored the Asvamedha sacrifice which had . 
fallen into abeyance for a long time. But he was of tolerant 
spirit, and extended his favour to other religions. "This is well 
illustrated by his gracious permission to the Buddhist king of 
Ceylon to build a monastery for his subjects at Bodh-Gaya. 
It appears that the Ceylonese pilgrims to Bodh-Gayā felt great 
inconvenience for want of a suitable residence, and represented 
their grievances to the king Meghavarņa of Ceylon. The latter 
sent an envoy with rich presents to Samudragupta to obtain 
permission to build a monastery for his subjects, and the Gupta 
emperor graciously sanctioned the laudable project, which was 
duly carricd into effect. 
Samudragupta died in or shortly before 380 A.D. and was 
succeeded by Chandragupta, II,! the worthy son of a worthy 
father. He not only successfully maintained 
Chandragupta I]. the vast empire that his father had left, but 
also added to it by conquests of his own. | i 
Following in the footsteps of his father, he proceeded on a career Ý 
of conquest. He first directed his arms against the Saka rulers 
known as Western Satraps (p. 126) ruling in Gujarat and 
F Kāthiāwār Peninsula. Since the usurpation of the throne by 
Rudrasimha II, mentioned above, the Saka kingdom was passing 
through troublesome times. Neither he nor his son assumed the 
higher title of Mahàákshatrapa. and after their reigns were over, 
é no coins of this dynasty seem to have been issued for a period of 
16 years from 332 to 348 A.D. A Sakaoflicial, Sridharavarman, 
had already set up as an independent king in Malwa, and there 
were probably similar revolts in other parts of the kingdom. 
T. T hc family of Rudrasimha II was ousted bv Rudrasena III who 
restored the authority and prestige of the kingdom to some 
AME — extent. He ruled from 360 to 380 A.D. in comparative prace, 
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but soon troubles broke out again. More than one rival king 
appeared on the scene after 380 A.D., and the Saka kingdom was 
torn asunder by internal dissensions ending in the accession of 
Rudrasirhha III, some time between 380 and 398 A.D. Chandra- 
gupta had inherited an empire which almost touched on the 
borders of the Saka kingdom, and he evidently took advantage 
of its internal dissensions, even if he did not actually foment them, 
to reduce these foreign chiefs. He accordingly 
The end of aka invaded their territory with a powerful army. 
4 tule. The details of the struggle are unknown, but 
Rudrasimha III, the last of the long line of 
Saka Satraps who had been ruling since 78 A.D. , was killed, and 
his dominions were annexed by Chandragupta II. This 
conquest destroyed the last vestige of foreign rule in India, and 
extended the Gupta empire up to the Arabian Sea, its natural 
frontier on the west. The new acquisitions were, however, also 
important from another point of view. The Gujarāt coast 
contained the important ports and harbours for vessels plying 
between India and the Western world. Masters of these stations, 
the Gupta kings came into possession of a vast source of wealth. 
Besides, their empire was now opened up, as it were, to the 
Western World, and the free intercourse between the two was 
probably of far-reaching consequence. 
Chandragupta II was probablyengaged in other wars and 
conquests also. An inscription, engraved on the famous iron 
pilar near Outb Minar at Delhi states that a king Chandra 
fi Gūb ut. "defeated a confederacy of hostile chiefs in 
T Vanga, and having crossed in warfare the E 
k seven mouths of the river Sindhu, conquered the W4hlikas.’’ | 
T This king Chandra is probably Chandragupta II, for we know of 
5 no other king of this name who could possibly carry on victorious | 
military campaigns as far as Bengal in the east and beyond the 
T Sindhu on the west, 
T If we accept the proposed identity, we must hold that 
d | ta II rounded off the Gupta empire and extended 
it to its natural frontier, not only in the west, as mentioned above, 
but also in the cast and the north-west. The eastern E m: 
| was probably necessitated by the rising of the petty : 
_ Bengal in a vain attempt to throw of he yoke of the Gu | 
pire hem. x 
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The north-western campaign was undoubtedly directed 
against the Kushana rulers of Afghānistān. If the Vāhlika 
territory conquered by Chandragupta really represents Balkh 

(Bactria), its normal connotation, we must 
Conquest of the credit him with an achievement to which no 
Vāhlika country other Hindu king can lay any claim, not even his 
namesake of the Maurya family. But although 
it might have been a great success from a military point of view, 
its permanent results are uncertain. We do not know whether 
the tributary tribal States in the Panjāb, through which he must 
have passed, were incorporated into the empire like Bengal, or 
whether the Kushāņa dominions, further beyond, were brought 
definitely within its fold. As a matter of fact, we have no further 
evidence that these territories were associated in any way with 
the Gupta empire after Chandragupta II. Chandragupta's 
chief queen was Dhruvadevi or Dhruvasvāminī whose name 
figures in the strange legend of Ramagupta and gives it a sem- 
blance of reality. But he also married a princess of the Naga 
family named Kuveranaga. The issue of this marriage was a 
daughter named Prabhāvatīguptā who was married to the 
Vakataka king Rudrasena II. These two marriages were 
probably dictated by political considerations. For both the 
Nagas and the Vakatakas held strategic positions on the frontier 
of the Gupta empire, and might have rendered great help or 
proved highly dangerous in respect of the expansion of the Gupta 
empire to the west and north-west. The daughters of the 
Kadamba ruler Kākusthavarman of Kuntala (N. Kanara in 
Bombay ) were married in the Gupta family, and we have already 
seen that Chandragupta I married the Lichchhavi princess 
Kumāradevī. All these indicate that matrimonial relations with 
powerful royal families formed a part of the imperial policy 
of the Guptas. 

The reigns of Samudragupta and Chandragupta, covering 

nearly three-quarters of a century, once more brought about 
the political unity of Northern India. In 
Gupta Empire . spite of numerous wars people enjoyed pros- 
perity and security of life and property. The 
administration was highly organised and was far more liberal than 
in the Maurya times. Fa-hien, a Chinese pilgrim, travelled 






] through the Gupta Empire during the reign of Chandragupta II, 
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and has left a very pleasing picture of the country. The taxes 
were light and the administration was very liberal. Cruel 
punishments, so much in vogue in Maurya times, were abolished, 
and harassing rules and regulations like Registration and Passports 
were unknown. Fa-hien everywhere witnessed the wealth and 
luxury of the people, and the economic condition was very 
satisfactory. Trade and commerce flourished, and the people 
followed various arts and crafts. The period also ushered in a 
tremendous intellectual and religious revival, accompanied by 
wonderful achievements in art and architecture, which will be 
described in detail in later chapters. 
lhe chief credit for all this undoubtedly belongs to Samudra- 
gupta and Chandragupta II. Both of them assumed the title 
Vikramaditya and nonc had probably a juster 
Vikramaditya. claim to the position occupied in popular 
mind by that legendary hero. It is possible 
that the exploits of that hero were recalled to the péople by those 
of the two Gupta emperors (and their successors some of whom 
assumed the same title) and the whole thing was jumbled up in 
the developed form of Vikramāditya-saga of later times. Most 
of the scholars, however, do not believe in the existence ot a real 
or legendary king Vikramāditya before Chandragupta II. They 
regard him as the king Wikramaditya whom Indian legends 
credit with having defeated the Sakas and established the famous 
Vikrama Samodt in 58 B.C., and whose court is said to have been 
graced by Navaratna (nine gems) including the famous Kālidāsa. 
Chandragupta II no doubt defeated the Sakas, and it is just 
possible that the poet Kālidāsa lived in his court. But it is difficult 
to explain his connection with the Vikrama Samvat which was 
current for about five centuries before his time. It has been 
suggested that the cra was not originally founded by any Vikramā- 
ditya, but later on associated with a king of that name. Convincing ` 
proofs, are, however, lacking on this point, and the origin of the 
Vikrama Samvat and the identity of king Vikramaditya must still 
be reckoned among the unsolved problems of Indian history. ` 


2. Kumāraguftā and Skandagufta. 


Chandragupta II died about 413 A.D., and was succeeded 
| by his son Kumāragupta, who enjoyed a long reign of 


pee than forty years. Qt — ar 
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we do not know of any of his achievements. The epigraphic 
records, however, show that hc organised the administration 
of the vast empire. The very fact that he could consolidate the 
empire, and maintain intact its peace, prosperity and security 
for the long period of forty years, reflects no small credit upon his 
tact and ability. But towards the close of his reign hordes of the 
Pushyamitras, probably a tribe allied to the Hünas, that terrible 
scourge of mankind, invaded India and threatened the mighty 
fabric of the Gupta empire. For a long time, the fortune of the 
Guptas, nay of India, was tottering, but the heroic energy and 
the military genius of the crown-prince Skandagupta at last saved 
the situation. The barbaric hordes were defeated and the 
empire was saved. So terrific was the conflict that the heir to 
the mighty empire had to pass a night on the bare ground. 
India, which was thus delivered from the fury of these fierce 
barbarians, did not fail to show its gratitude to its saviour. We 
are told that songs of praise in honour of Skandagupta werc 
sung in all directions by men, women and even children. In 
the midst of this great truimph, the old and aged emperor 
Kumāragupta breathed his last, and Skandagupta, the hero 
of the nation, succeeded him (455 A.D.). 
There are good grounds to believe that Skandagupta's suc- 
cession to the throne was not a peaceful one, and there was a 
struggle between him and his half-brother 
Skandagupta Püru-gupta, son of the chief queen of Kumāra- 
gupta. Probably Skandagupta's mother was 
a queen of an inferior rank and this gave an advantage to his 
rival. But Skandagupta triumphed at the end. It is stated in 
his own official record that “the goddess of sovereignty, of her 
own accord, selected him as her husband, having in succession 
discarded all other princes." The same idea is probably. also | 
visibly portrayed on a type of Skandagupta's coins in which a 
female figure stands before the king and offers him something 
like a fillet. This rivalry between Skandagupta and Pūrugupta 
‘did not end with the accession of Skandagupta, and probably had 
| repercussion on the qucstion of succession after his death. Cer- 
tain it is that Skandagupta was succeeded by Pūrugupta or 
his sons, who in their official records traced the genealogy e 
direct from Kurmāragupta omitting altogether the name 
of Skandagupta. 1 p 
ca i AR rcign scems to have been full of wars. His - N 
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who lived in Central Asia and were at this very moment threat- 
ening the mighty Roman Empire. One branch of them, known 
as the Ephthalites or White Huns, occupied the Oxus valley and 
advanced against both Persia and India. They crossed the 
Hindu Kush, occupied Gandhāra and hurled defiance at the 
mighty Gupta empire. It was a grave peril to the whole of India, 
and the magnitude of the danger must have been heightened by 
the tales of terrible atrocities and wholesale destruction. which 
marked the advance of this cruel and vindictive race. Thedanger 
was perhaps far greater than the one which Skandagupta laced 
towards the close of his father’s reign. Once more herose equal 
to the occasion and inflicted such a terrible defeat upon the Hünas 
that for half a century they dared not disturb the Gupta empire 
though they wrought havoc on Persia during this period. In the 
light of subsequent events in India, and the history of the Hüna 
raids in other countries, the successful and effective resistance to 
them by Skandagupta must rank as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of thc age. His grateful countrymen hailed him as the 
saviour of India and modern historians must endorse this popular 
verdict. This heroic feat fully entitled Skandagupta to assume 
the title Vikramaditva which Samudragupta and Chandragupta 
II.did before him. 

The Hüna war, and possibly other battles which are only 
vaguely mentioned in official records, must have proved a great 
strain on the financial resources of the empire, for this alone 
can satisfactorily account for the fact that the gold coins issued 
by Skandagupta were not only comparatively small in number and 
belonged to a single type, as opposed to a large variety of his 
predecessors, but also show depreciation in the purity of gold. 
Nevertheless, we have evidence of large works of public utility 
undertaken at à distant corner of his empire. Two interesting 
inscriptions, engraved on the Girnar Hill near Junāgadh, record 
the history of a big irrigation lake or reservoir, named Sudaršana, 

originally constructed in the regin of Chandra- 
Sudaršana Lake gupta Maurya by building an embankment 
across a small gap ina natural depression on 
the hill. The rain water collected there was carried by irriga- 
tion channels to distant lands and fertilised them. Once in 


150 A.D. the embankment burst and was repaired by the Saka 
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SUCCESSORS OF SKANDAGUPTA 


locality tells us that owing to excessive rain, the Sudaršana lake 
once again burst its embankment in the year 136 of the Gupta 
era (455-6 A.D.) in the reign of Skandagupta, but his governor 
Parnadatta, who was in charge of the province of Surashtra, 
repaired the damages and saved the people from a great cala- 
mity. ‘These two inscriptions on the same hill testify to the 
great care bestowed on irrigation in ancient India ; they are 
also silent witnesses of the great change by which the Saka king- 
dom became an integral part of the Gupta empire. 

The inseription of Parnadatta enables us to visualise the real 
nature of the mighty Gupta empire as it developed in the time 
of Skandagupta. It shows us that the process of empire-build- 
ing initiated by Samudragupta was nearly completed so far at 
least as North India was concerned. The command of Skanda- 
gupta was obeyed by his governors of Bengal and Kāthiāwār 
Peninsula, and one imperial writ ran from the Bay of Bengal to 
the Arabian Sea. 


3. The Successors of Skandagupta. 


According to a contemporary record, peace and prosperity 
prevailed over this vast empire at the time of Skandagupta s 
death, which probably took place about 467 A.D. The history 
of the Gupta empire, immediately after this, is very obscure. 
We know the names of a number of kings, but their dates and 
relation to each other cannot always be determined. Scholars 
naturally put forward different views about the reconstruction 
of the history of this period, none of which is free from objections. 
The following sketch should, therefore, be regarded as nothing 
more than a reasonable hypothesis on the basis of facts known 
at present. 

As mentioned above, the official genealogy traces the succes- 
sion in the Imperial Gupta family from Kumāragupta to his 

son Pūrugupta by his chief queen Anantadevi, 

Pürugupta and omits all reference to Skandagupta. -We 
do not know for certain whether Pūrugupta 

ascended the throne immediately after his father's death and was 
ousted by Skandagupta after his return from his campaign against 
the Pushyamitras or whether Pürugupta succeeded Skandagupta 
immediately or shortly after his death, either by natural right or 
by removing the legitimate heir. There is, however, no doubt 





that Pürugupta did rule for some time, though in either case his 
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reign was probably a very short one. He was succeeded by his 
son Budhagupta whose earliest known date is ` 
Kumaraguptall 477 A.D. But we have an inscription of a king 
called Kumāragupta (II) dated 474 A.D. 
His relation to Pürugupta is not known, and his history is very 
obscure. It may be that he was Skandagupta's son or legitimate 
successor, who revolted against the usurpation of the throne by 
Pürugupta, or by removing whom Pūrugupta ascended the 
throne. In any case Pürugupta's son Budha- 
Budhagupta gupta ruled from A.D. 477 to at least. A.D. 495, 
and probably up to 500 A.D., without any rival, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the peace and prosperity 
of the empire suffered to any considerable extent during this 
period. 

There were, however, ominous signs portending the break- 
up of the empire at no distant date. General Bhatarka of the 
Maitraka family, who was appointed governor of the distant 
province of Surāshtra (Kāthiāwār Peninsula) with his head- 
quarters at Valabhi, made his position hereditary. Both he and 
his eldest son, who succeeded him, called themselves merely 
Senāpati (General), but the latter's younger brother and successor, 
Dronasimha, assumed the title Mahārāja and claimed that the 
paramount ruler in person installed him in royalty by a regular 
ceremony. The paramount ruler is not named, but was almost 
certainly no other than Budhagupta. Thisshows that the Maitra- 
kas were well on the way to found the independent kingdom of 
Valabhi, but it also proves that they formally acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Gupta empire, certainly up to the end of the 
5th century A.D., and possibly lor many years morc, as we shall 
sec later. 

Things were not so bad in the opposite corner of the empire, 
but it was not perhaps without significance that whercas the 
governors of North Bengal had the title Uparika in the days of 
Kumāragupta I, they now called themselves Uparika Mahārāja. 
The governors in Mālwa also assumed the title Maharája, and 
land-grants issued by several chiefs either do not contain reference 
| to the reigning Gupta emperor, as was the custom, or simply 
D. refer to the Gupta sovereignty in general terms without mention- 

^ ing the name of the emperor. These indicate that though theorc- - 
` tically the Gupta Empire did not suffer any substantial diminution 
and still extended from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, its 










| power and prestige were visibly on the decline. The war of — — 
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succession, if any, after the death of Kumāragupta I, and again 
after the death of Skandagupta or shortly before it, is probably 
chiefly responsible for this, and the severe strain of the Hüna 
invasion might have been a contributing factor. There werc 
probably other causes which we do not yet know, but there is no 
doubt that decline had already set in. 

The death of Budhagupta was followed by a period of 
troubles caused by dissensions in the royal family, revolt of feudal 
chiefs, and foreign invasions,—all the three acting and reacting 
upon each other. It is not possible to give a chronological narra- 
tive, or even to indicate broadly the sequence of events during the 
first half of the 6th century A.D. All that we can do is to bring 
out clearly the main facts under the three heads mentioned above. 

It appears from the official genealogy that Budhagupta was 
succeeded by his brother Narasimhagupta and the latter by his 

son and grandson, named respectively Kumāra- 
e n gupta (III) and Vishnugupta. There are good 
grounds to believe that the last of these ended 
his reign about 550 A.D. and it is, therefore, reasonable to pre- 
sume that the reigns of the three successors of Budhagupta covered 
the first half of the 6th century A.D. But epigraphic records 
show that at least two other Gupta kings ruled during the period. 
One of them, Vainyagupta, issued a land-grant in Eastern Bengal 
in 507 A.D., and his gold coins and seals leave no doubt that he 
belonged to the Imperial Gupta family. The other, Bhānu- 
gupta, is also known from a single inscription dated 510 A.D. 
on a memorial pillar found at Eran (Saugor Dist. M. P.). It tells 
us that “the mightly king, the glorious Bhānugupta, the bravest 
man on the earth," fought a battle in which his feudatory chief 
Goparāja was killed, and the latter's wife died with him in the 
same funeral pyre,—the earliest epigraphic record of the Sati rite 
in India. 

No coin or seal of Bhanugupta has as yet come to light. But 
his name and the qualifying epithets leave no reasonable doubt 
that he belonged to the Gupta family. We can also surmise, 


without difficulty, the enemies against whom he fought the famous 


battle at Eran. We know from two other epigraphic records. 
found in this locality that some time after the year 485 A.D., but 
within one generation, the region round Eran passed from the 
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invader. Unfortunately, the result of the battle is not known, and 
we cannot say whether Bhānugupta opposed the invader and 
+ ` failed, or drove him out after a short occupation of the country. 
The rule of two Gupta kings who cannot be made to fit in 
with the official genealogy, and the penetration of the Hūņas as 
far as Eran, leave no doubt that within a decade or two of Budha- 
gupta's death, the Empire was faced with internal dissensions and 
foreign invasions. 'There might have been other disturbing 
factors too. For the Vākātaka king Narendrasena is also said 
to have established his supremacy in Mālwa and other parts of 
the Gupta empire. The invasion by that ruler of the Deccan 
probably also falls in this period. 


4 The Huns and Yasodharme 


The Hünas who reappeared after half a century had grown 
very powerful in the meantime. Checked in India by Skanda- 
gupta, they had turned towards Persia. The Persian king Firuz, 
who opposed them, was defeated and killed. Emboldened by 
this success they spread far and wide and by the end of the 5th 
century ruled over a vast empire with their headquarters at 
Balkh; Gandhāra and probably also a part of the Panjab were 
included in their dominion. 

So far we are more or less on sure grounds. But no details 
of the further progress of the Huns into India, and the opposi- 
tion, if any, offered by the Gupta empire at the frontier, are 
known to us. When the curtain lifts, we find Toramāņa establi- 

M shed in Eran, in the heart of the Gupta empire. 
Toramána. Although there is no conclusive evidence that he 
was a Hina, all the circumstantial evidence 
points in this direction. But even then we cannot say whether he 
represented the central authority of the Hūņas in Balkh or 
— Gandhāra, or was a freebooter who undertook the invasion on his 
own account, like Bakhtyār Khilji of a later period. In any case, 
the coins of Toramāņashow that he was a foreigner, closely. asso- 
ciated with the Hünas, and ruled over a vast dominion in ‘India 
; Kashmir, Panjab, Rājputāna, Malwa and parts Xm 

(UP. He was succeeded by his son Mihirakula, whose record 
| s been | found at Gwālior and whose great power — nci xdi dible — 
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graphy, composed by an Alexandrine Greek some time between 
525 and 535 A.D., refers to the great power of the White Huns In 
India Their country, he says, is on the other side of the Indus, 
but their chief Gollas “is the lord of India; and oppressing the `= 
people, forces them to pay tribute.” Gollas is most probably to be 
identified with Mihirakula, and we may well believe that he I 
bccame a regular terror to the whole of North India. 

But Mihirakula was not destincd to enjoy his power for long- 

Two different sources refer to his defeat and discomfiture in the 
hands of two different persons which not only put an end to his: 
power but also to the Hüna menace in India. 

The first to oppose Mihirakula was Ya$odharman, whose 
brilliant career is known from a single record, engraved in dupli- 

cate on two pillars at Mandasor, in Mālwa. 
Y a$odharman. Hc probably belonged to an old family known 
as Aulikara, whose members ruled in Malwa 
since the 4th century A.D., first as independent rulers, and then 
as feudatories of the Guptas. YWošodharman not only threw off 
the yoke of the Gupta emperor but carried his victorious arms far 
and wide. According to the official eulogy his suzerainty was 
acknowledged over the vast area bounded by the Himālayas in 
the north, the Mahendra mountains (Ganjam District) in the 
south, the Brahmaputra river in the east, and the ocean in the 
V west. It is also claimed that he was lord of the countries which * 
were not possessed by the Guptas or the Hūņas. Finally we are A 
told that **obeisance was made to his feet by even the famous 
king Mihirakula.”’ 

Even making due allowance for the obvious exaggerations 
of the court-poet, we may well believe that Yašodharman made 
himself master of a large part of the Gupta empire and inflicted 
a defeat upon Mihirakula. All this probably took place before 


530 A.D. as a record dated in that year refers to Yasoqn ura 
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kula invaded Magadha, was defeated and captured by king 
Baladitya, and how his life was saved at the intercession of the 
queen-mother of Magadha. Mihirakula returned to his domi- 
nions only to find that his brother had usurped the throne. He 
took shelter in Kāshmir, seized its throne by treachery, and 
conquered Gandhāra, but died within a year. 

It is difficult to accept as true all the details recorded by 
Hiuen Tsang, but the general outline of his story, as given above, 
may be regarded as historical. There is also no doubt that Bālā- 
dityaraja of Magadha, as Hiuen TI sang puts it, refers to the Gupta 
emperor Narasitnhagupta, whose gold coins show that he assumed 
the title Bālāditya. In an inscription at Nālandā, of the 8th 
century A.D., the king Baladitya is described as *'the great 
king of irresistible valour who after having vanquished all the 
foes enjoyed the entire earth". The fact that even two hundred 
years later Narasimhagupta Baladitya lived in popular memory 
as a great king and conqueror lends some support to the story 
of Hiuen Tsang about him. It is interesting to note that both 
Hiuen Tsang and the 8th century inscription credit Bālāditya 
with having founded a great temple at Nālandā. 

The question naturally arises, what had Narasimhagupta 
been doing during the first 30 years of the 6th century A.D. 
after the death of Budhagupta? We do not positively know, 
bu .aay suggest that his power was kept in check, and possibly 
rendered nugatory; first by the rise ofrival kings like Vainyagupta 
and Bhanugupta, and then by thé,successful revolt of Yasodhar- 
man. Itis also not unlikely that he ascended his ancestral throne 
"only after the death of these rivals, hiding himself or leading an 
“obscure life during this long period of thirty to forty years. Forall 
we know, it is not unlikely that Vainyagupta or Bhānugupta, 
if not both, had a morelegitimate claimtothe throne, and that 
- Narasirnhagupta, by virtue of his descent, occupied the throne at a 
comparatively advanced age after the empire had been convulsed 
_ by the Hūņas and the military campaigns of Yasodharman. 


. The Fall of the Gupta Empire. 
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526 and 545 A.D., express allegiance to paramabha;,áraka or the 
paramount lord. The allegiance is no doubt nominal and formal, 
but this very fact shows that the paramount lord refers to the 
Gupta emperor. For such formal honour is usally paid to old 
royal families out of long-standing custom. A new authority 
either exacts real submission or is simply ignored. 

Hiuen Tsang refers to Narasimhagupta as king of Magadha. 

Possibly his effective authority did not extend much beyond 
Magadha and North Bengal. A land-grant in North Bengal, 
dated 543 A.D., mentions as suzerain, one 
Last three emperors whose name is lost except the last two letters 
‘Gupta’. Possibly he was Vishņugupta, son 
of Kumāragupta III and grandson of Na:asimhagupta. All 
these three kings issued gold coins of the same type, but their 
continued debasement proves the rapid decline of the Gupta 
power. - 

This decline was precipitated by the assumption of inde- ` 
pendence by the provincial governors and feudal chiefs. Yaso- 
dharman set the fatal example which was perhaps nore disastrous 

to the Gupta empire than even the Hüna in- -: 
še upei — vasion. How Yassodharman's power came to 
, an end, and what became of him or his succes- 
sors, we do not know. Hc fose and vanished like a meteor 
without leaving any trace behind. This gave the Gupta empire 
some respite, but it was of short duration.” Yašodharman's 
"example was followed by others. Among them the most 
powerful were the Later Guptas and the Maukharis who were 
at first feudatories to the Guptas but later established independ- 
ent kingdoms in Magadha andthe U.P. Independent kingdoms 
were also established in Bengal and other parts of India, and the " 
Gupta empire now offered the same spectacle as was presented, a 
by the Mughul empire after the invasion of Nadir Shah. But 
while the phi tom Mughul emperors sat on the throne of Delhi for 
a century more, we do not hear of any Gupta emperor after 
Vishnugupta, though it is possible that he might havcone or 
more successors whose names are yet unknown to us. 
|. A land-grant was issued in the Gaya district, in the very E 
heart of Magadha, in 551-2 A.D. by a person who calls himself — 
Kumārāmātya Mahārāja. As no reference is made to the Gupta | 
king, we must presume tha by 330 AD eda ae | 
toe sc any effective authority even in Magadha. But the — 
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he dared not throw off the last vestigeof homage to the Imperial 
House. Butofthat House itself we have no further evidence. 

It would appear from what has been said above that the 
Hüna invasion was not the sole, or perhaps even the principal, 
cause of the downfall of the Gupta empire, asis generally supposed. 
The morc important causes were the internaldissensions in the 
royal family and the revolt of the provincial governors or feudal 
chiefs. These were the immediate causes, though the Hūņa, 
invasion might have been a remote causc and contributory 
factor of no mean importance. 

The period of Gupta supremacy which covers more than 
two centuries is regarded by common consent as the most glorious 
epoch in Indian history. This view is fully justified by the 
wonderful outburst of intellectual activity in art, science and 
literature such as we witness not only during this period but also 
for à century more, which together constitute the Gupta Age, 
properly so called. It has been styled variously as the Golden, 
Classical, and the Periclean Age of India, and some account 
of its cultural achievements will be described in Chapters 
XVII and XX. 

< 








APPENDIX I 
Ramagupta 


According to a popular story which forms thesubject-matter 
of a dramatic work, Devi-Chandraguptam, Samudragupta was 
succeeded by his elder sor Rāmagupta. This king, we are told, 

| was so cowardly and devoid of a sense of honour, that once while 
he was closely besieged by a Saka king and found no means to 
escape, he readily agreed to purchase his safety by surrender- 
ing his queen Dhruvadevi to his adversary. His younger brother 

| Chandragupta, however, rejected this proposal with scorn. He 
disguised himself as the queen and, with a tew brave followers 
similarly disguised as female attendants, visited the camp of the 
Saka king in compliance with the terms of the treaty, killed the 
Saka king, and returned in safety. Naturally he won high favour 
of the queen and the people who were thoroughly disgusted at 
the conduct of the king. Taking advantage of the unpopularity 
of king Ramagupta, Chandragupta killed him, seized the. 
throne, and marricd the widowed queen Dhruvadevī. 

That this story had wide currency in later times is proved 
by both epigraphic and literary records. The earliest reference 
to it is to be found in a passage in Harsha-charita (7th century 
A.D.) which simply mentions the fact that Chandragupta, dis- 
guised in female attire, killed the Saka king who coveted 
another's wife. The more important parts of the story viz. 
that Chandragupta deprived his elder brother of his life, wife, | 
and throne, appears in a Rāshtrakūta inscription of the 9th 
century A.D. Further references occur in literary «works of 

" later date. + 
In spite of this corroborative evidence it is difficult to accept LS 
the story as historically true. Apart from the inherent impro- " uL 
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bability of the story, the fact remains that the name of Rāma- L 

gupta never occurs in the genealogical lists of the Gupta emper- b 

ors supplied by numerous seals and inscriptions, and is not found — 

in a single inscription. A few coins with the name Ráàmagupta  . 

have been found but they do not show any resemblance to the eS 
é genuine Coins of the Gupta dynasty. à a 
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CHAPTER II 
North India from C. 500 A.D. to C. 650 A.D. 





1. Up te the accession of Harsha-vardhana 


The break-up of the Gupta empire was followed by inevit- 
able results. The provinces and feudatory States declared their 
independence and the whole of North India was divided into a 
number of independent States. In the home provinces of the 
Guptas we find a long line of rulers, all of whom except one had 
their names ending in Gupta. Hence the family is known in 
History as the ‘Later Guptas of Magadha.’ It is not possible to 

determine whether they were connected in any 

Later Guptas. way with the imperial Guptas. Nor are we 

quite sure whether they occupied Magadha 

from the very beginning, as they certainly did in later times. It is 

held by some that they ruled in Malwa till the time of Harsha- 

vardhana. Some of the kings of this family were very powerful 

and carried their victorious arms as far as the Brahmaputra. 

More than one of them had to fight hard with their neighbour, 

the Maukharis, whose territory corresponded to the United 

Provinces or Uttara Pradesh, and who were 

The Maukharis rapidly rising to power. The Maukharis 

conquered part of Magadha and some branches 

of the family ruled even in the Gaya District. Two of their kings, 

p Is4navarman and his son Sarvavarman, styled themselves 

K Mahārājādhirāja, and this pretension to supreme power was backed 

| by conquest of extensive territories including the Andhra country. 

m > But the principal event in the history of the Maukharis, and the 

4 1 one which entitles them to be commemorated in Indian History, 

ds the stubborn opposition they offered to the Hūņas, who once 

| more moved towards the heart of India. It has been already | 

< T related how these black marauders, the scourge of the civilised - 

world, more than once poured like a deluge upon the fair va lys — 5 5 

and cities of India. It is painful to di s the scenes that > 
b» followed. Rapine, massacre, and in enc 
„marked the route t he | barbarians. 
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a heap of ruins, and temples and monastries, even where they 
were not violently pulled down, stood empty and desolate. The 
valley of the Kābul and Swat rivers, onc of the most flourishing 
^ centres of Indian civilisation, was so completely devastated that 

the greater part of it has ever since remained outside the pale of 
civilisation, fit only for the habitation of wild tribes like those 
who live there today. 

The terror which the advancing Hünas inspired in the 
millions of Indian hearts can better be imagined than described. 
It was at this critical moment that the Maukharis stood as 
bulwark of Indian civilisation. Under the leadership of Išāna- 
varman the Indians fought stubbornly to protect their hearth 
and home. After a long and arduous struggle the Maukhari 
chief succeeded in checking the Hünas and thus saved Eastern 
India from their aggression. 

Of the various other powers that arose out of the ruins of 
the Gupta empire, two only need specific mention. As related 

above, the Maitraka clan, under its leader 
The Maitrakas Bhatarka, established a kingdom in Saurashtra 
of Valabhi. with Valabhi as capital. The earlier chiefs 

of the dynasty were feudatory to the Guptas, 
but soon after the destruction of that power they declared their 
independence. From this time the boundaries of the kingdom 
were rapidly extended and Valabhi became not only a seat of 
learning and culture, but also a centre of trade and commerce. 
The Maitraka clan continued as an important power for well 
nigh three hundred years when they were probably overthrown 
by the Arab invaders from Sindh. 

Another State which was founded about the same time as. 
Valabhi, but was destined to play a far more distinguished part 

in Indian history, was that of Thaneswar. 

Thāneshwar. The first three kings of this dynasty are mere 

names and do not seem to have exercised 

considerable powers. The fourth king Prabhakara-vadharna 
extended his kingdom at the expense of his neighbours,. and 
assumed the imperial title of Paramabhattáraka Mahārājādhirāja. 
His sovereignty probably extended tc the whole of the Panjab 
- in the north-west and part of Malwa in the south. He was busy in. 
his aggressive expeditions when he died in 604 A. D., leaving 
two sons, Rájya-vardhana and Harsha-vardhana, and a daughter 
Rājyašrī married to the Maukhari king Grabavarman. Rājya- 
vardhana, being the elder of the two sons, succeeded his father. a 
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While Prabhākara-vardhana was rapidly extending the 
boundaries of his kingdom towards the west and south, twa 
"powerful kingdoms were established in Bengal and Assam. The 
people of Bengal are not known to have played any important 
political part in Indian history till after the downfall of the 
Imperial Guptas. About 525 A.D. an independent kingdom 
was established in Vanga i.e. East and South Bengal, but North 
Bengal still remained under the Guptas. When the Gupta empire 
fell, Gauda, comprising West and probably also North Bengal 
asserted independence, but was defeated by the Maukharis. Half 

a century later, the throne of Gauda was 
'Šašānka of Gauda. occupied by Šašānka, He fixed his capital 

at Karnasuvarna (near Murshidābād) and 
probably soon made himself master of the whole of 
Bengal. He belongs to the same type of military adventurers às 
Ya$odharman, and we know equally little of his predecessors 
and successors. Like Yašodharman he rose and vanished like 
a meteor, leaving behind only the record of a splendid military 
career. Under him Bengal commenced that career of aggran- 
disement which was destined to raise her to the position of 
imperial supremacy. He cinquered Orissa and annexed it to 
his dominions. He also established his supremacy over the 
kingdom of Kongoda in the Ganjam district. He then advanced 
against Kanauj in the west. This region was then occupied by 
the Maukharis, whose enmity with Bengal commenced half a 
century ago, as mentioned above. But the  Maukhari king 
Grahavarman, as already related, had married the daughter of 
Prabhākara-vardhana and this alliance no doubt strengthened 
his position. Asa counter-move against this, Sasanka contracted 
an alliance with the king of Mālava, who was glad to obtain the 
aid of such a powerful ally against the king of Thaneswar who 
was invading his territories. 

Thus, at the time when Rajya-vardhana ascended the throne, 
there were two political leagues in Northern India under the 
leadership of the two most powerful kingdoms of Bengal and 
Thaneswar. It appears that the Bengal group took the initia- 
tive and completely surprised the Maukhari capital, The king 


Grahavarman was killed and the queen" Rājyašrī thrown dimos — 


prison. 
s So complete was the surprise that the first REN of the — 
— —— end. reached. Rájya-vardhana. at the time. 
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the wrongs donc to his sister. His promptness of action had its 
reward. He met with an advance-guard of the enemy under the 
king of Mālava and defcated him. Then with the small force 
at his command, he proceeded towards Kānyakubja. On the 
way, he was killed by Šašānka, and his discomfited host returned 
to Thàneswar (606 A.D.). 

An impenetrable mystery hangs round this tragic episode. 
The partisans of Rājya-vardhana have ascribed his murder to 
foul treachery on the part of Saéanka, but there are reasons to 
believe that this is a perversion of truth for party purposes. Our 
sole authorities, Bāņabhatta and Hiuen Tsang, were both hostile 
to Šašānka, and cannot be looked upon as impartial. But 
while they agree as to the treachery of Šašānka, they widely 
differ as to the circumstances under which it was played. On 
the other hand, the almost contemporary inscription of Harsha 
says that Rājya-vardhana **gave up his life in the mansion of his 
foe owing to his adherence to a promise." Between these widely 
divergent accounts, it is impossible to arrive at any definitc 
conclusion. Certain it is, that Rājya-vardhana failed in his 
enterprise and lost his life. 


2. Harshavardhana 
On the f Rāj conrra ra the councillors of State 


offered the throne to his younger brother A ect. also 
known as Siladitya. At first 






Harsha-vardhana. Court hesitated to offer, and the — Hasrha- 
ana was reluctant to accept the terrible 
responsibilities o time, but all 


doubts and fears were set at rest b the indomitable energv and 
milit: zenius which th sung king displayed on his accession 
(606 A.D.). He swore vengeance at Saé4nka and equi zd a 

















rowi wer “of ašānka. But Harsha’s = care was for his 
sister. News arrived that she had been set free from the prison of 
Kanauj by yy the magnanimity of her foe, but felt so distracted at 
the news of her brother’s death, thatshe retired to the Vindhya 
forest. There Harsha traced her, just at the very moment when, 
out of sheer desperation, she was going to throw herself into fire 
with all her attendants. 
—— rescued his sister, Harsha the 
' Ang 
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to the east with a view to avenge the death of his brother by 


defeating Šašānka. He was successful in his. 
His conquest. military enterprise, and con ucred a great 


i "part of Northe . Hiuen Tsang tells us. 
that *he waged incessant warlare, until in six years, he had 


fought the five Indias. Then, ‘hen, having enlarged his territory, he 










E marge iki A YA 
ETE his army, bringing the EDU corps upto 60,000, 








the cavalry to 100,000, and reigned in peace for thirty 


— without raising a weapon." This sweeping "E 
the success of Harsha's arms requires some correction, the 


first place, the chief object of his military not ful- 
filled. For Šašānka seems to have reigned in glory till at least 





— — 
619 A.D., asin an inscription, dated in that year, he is invoked 


as thc suzerain power by a Teudatc r — DEST in the ic GARI District. 
Secondly, Harsha's attempts to carry his arms beyond the 


— — — — — 


Narmadā corn imple tely failed, and he sustained a decisive defeat in 








military campaign to the cast. Sasanka was now dead and he 


had left no able heir to maintain his empire. Harsha had 


consequently no difficulty in overrunning it. He conquered 


Magadha and carried his victorious a arms through x West Bengal 


as far as Kong ngoda (Ganjam District), the southern limit of 


Šašānka's empire. The rest of Sašānka's dominions i.e. North, 

South, and East Bengal, passed into the hands of Bhāskara- 

varman, king of Kāmarūpa. The old alliance thus bore fruit in 
the disruption of Sasanka’s empire. by 

uch exaggerated notion is prevalent about the wide 

extent of Harsha's empire. But though his great power was 

recognised throughout North India, and many potentates, 

including the Maitraka king of Valabhi, his son-in-law, and 

Bhāskara-varman, his old friend, thought it 

His empire. politic to be submissive even to the extent of 

attending his court, it does not appear that 

Harsha exercised suzerain power over any considerable stretch 

of territorry outside the limit of the present provinces of Eastern 


Panjāb, Uttara Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, and Orissa. The 
Ades. that his emy ire included the whole of Northern India 
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lt is not, however, as a great conqueror alone that a- 
vardhana figures in Indian history. e has earned an undyin 
reputation for his peaceful activities, so vividly described 
by the Chinese pilgrim  Hiucn Tsang who travelled all 
over India during his fourteen years” stay in this 


(630-644 A.D.), and came into intimate personal contact 


‘with the great emperor. 
Harsha-vardhana was unwearied in his efforts towards 


maintaining an efficient government in the country. He perso- 
nally looked into the affairs of State, and const- 

His administration. antly travelled over different parts of his empire 
to see things with his own eyes. The result 

was that his civil administration was carried o “ni orinci- ` 


les, though it 1s obvious that degeneration had set in since the 
ENTRE! Im erial Guptas. “The roads were evidently | less safe, 
for the Chinese pilzrim Pimself was robbed by brigands more than 
once, and the criminal code was more sanguinary. Mutilation of 
the nose, cars, hands or feet was penalty for serious offences, 
and ordeals by fire, water, weighment, and polion seem t 
ED xm in vogue. = i 


1€ great emperor was not only a patron of learning but 


himself an author of no small merit. Three of his Sanskrit 
plays, Nagananda, Ratnavali and Priyadarsika 

sone CMT have survived the trials of time, and deservedly 
achieved high reputation among lovers of 


Indian literature. He gathered around him. a circle of lcarned 
men, of whom Bāņa bhatta, the author of Harshacharita 
eu sienu AE aa I ea t 


(Biography of Harsha) and E is the most — 
Harsha-vardhana w robabl in fait : 
not only tolerant t actuall — ted to, other religio 
sects as well. His charitable institutions were numerous. Like 
oka, he built rest-houses and hospitals, and endowed numerous 














gious esta ents both Bráhmanical and 

His religion. B. E ater in his life, hc seems to have 
"shown a distinct partiality towards Buddhisn 

and forbade the ug ter o e is said to have 

















erected thousands of Buddhist _stipc — banks of the Gang: 
SOR Eum ue o monasteries at the sacred laces of the Buddhists. 
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rinces and statesmen who were virtuous, and would not even 
_deign to converse with those who were ol opposite character. - 
Harsha-vardhana became the patron of Hiuen Tsang who 

is lavish in his praises of the grcat emperor. Most of of the facts 
we have stated about Harsha-vardhana ar are 

Hiuen Tsang. known from the wonderful records left by the 
pilgrim, |, which, besides, give us a detailed 

icture of the e condition of India such as we do not find anywhere 

else. . Harsha-vardhana met the Chinese pilgrim in West Bengal, 
"and being delighted in his company, held a 
Harsha's assembly special assembly at Kanauj in his honour. It 

at KanauJ. 

was attended by twenty tributary kings, four 
thousand Buddhist monks, and about three thousand Jainas 
and orthodox Bráhmanas. Os the west bank of the Ganga, the 
king built aspacious monastery, š and a tower 100 ft. high, and put 

a golden image of Buddha of his own height within the latter. A 
little to the west of this was built the temporary palace ofthe king 
and pavilions for other guests. Every morning a small golden 
image of Buddha, 3 ft. in height, was carried in splendid proces- 
sion from the royal palace to the tower. The king himself, 
. dressed as Sakra (Indra), and escorted by 500 war-elephants , held 
the canopy and scattered pearls, gold, silver flowers, and various 
other precious substances on the way. Along train of caparisoned 
elephants carried the tributary kings, their escorts, and other 
guests, and 100 great elephants carried musicians^who sounded 
their drums and raised their music. After the procession was 
over, the king offered to the image of Buddha tens, hundreds, 
and thousands of silken garments, decorated with precious gems. 


Um Then, after the feast, the men of learning assembled in the hall to — 
H! discuss the most abstruse subjects, the Chinese pilgrim being of | 
J JA course accorded the place of honour. In the evening the guests 
D retired to their dwellings. Thissolemu: programme was repeated | 
quu every day, for about a month, when the monastery suddenly took - 
Ë * fire, and was partially destroyed.  Harsha-vardhana was sur- 


veying the scene from the top of a stüpa when a fanatic, knife in i 

hand, rushed towards him. The attempt on his life failed, sad, the = 

assassin confessed that he was engaged by the as \ | 
were M at the excessive favour shown Ta the — 


t 
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After the ceremony at Kanuaj had closed amid these tragic 
incidents, the emperor, accompanied by the Chinese pilgrim, 
roceeded to Praysga (Allahabad ), whee tur — to — 
conflüence of the Gai Gangā and the — All F vassal — 
attended, and. and the king had already summoned there the followers: 
of different rel religious sects, the poor, the orp ncedy 
for 1 receiving gilts. 
‘Towards the west of the junction of the two rivers there was 
a great plain, called **the Arena of charitable offerings,” as from 
vcry aneient times kings from different parts of India frequented 
= this spot for the purpose of practising charity. 
Seigo assembly Here the emperor amassed "his treasure and 
— — performed the ceremony, which lasted for about i: d 
3 months, and has been vividly described by the biographer ` "T 
of Hiuen Tsang. | 
“On the first day they installed the image of Buddha and 
distributed precious articles of the first quality and clothing of 
the same character. 
The second day they installed the image of: Áditya-deva 
(Sun-god) and distributed in charity precious things and cloth- — 
ing to half the amount of the previous day. 
The third day they installed the image of I$vara-deva and 
distributed gifts as on the day before. 
The ES. day they gave gifts to 10,000 Buddhis 
Bhikkhus, cach receiving 100 pieces of gold, onc pearl, 
one cotton garment, various drinks and meats, flowers 
and perfumes. 









For the next twenty days gifts were bestowed upon the E 
Brāhmaņas. | * 
For the next ten days alms were bestowed upon those who an 
. came from a distance to ask for charity. ^ 


For the next month gifts were made to thc poor, thc orphans 
and the destitute. | 
By this time the accumulation of five years was exhausted. 
Except the horses, clephants, and military accoutrements, which 
were necessary for maintainng order and protecting the royal 
— nothing. remained. The king even freely gave away his 
ms eno goods , his clothing and pestes. eus rg enel 
chi plets, nec] — and bright. hcad-jewels. - 
4 l be ing t «i n away, ds a om 


‘second-hand ga ist date dea tt on, he pai 
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to the Buddhas of the ten regions, and exulted with joy with his 
hands closed in adoration. 

7 This ceremony being over the assembled kings severally 
distributed among the people their money and treasure for the 
purpose of redeeming the royal necklaces, head-jewels, court 
vestments, ctc., and restored them to the king; and then after 
a few days these same things were again given away in charity, 
as before.”’ 

Thus finished the remarkable ceremony which emperor 
Harsha-vardhana performed after the example of his ancestors, 
at the end of every five years. As he informed the Chinese pil- 

grim, this was the sixth of its kind during his reign. Shortly after 
this ceremony Hiuen Tsang returned home and the emperor took 
all possible steps to facilitate the journey. 

Harsha-vardhana evidently knew a great deal of China 
even before he met Hiuen Tsang, andin 641 A.D. sent an envoy 

to the Chinese emperor, who also sent an envoy 
Embassies to China. in return. Soon after his meeting with Hiuen : 
Tsang Harsha sent a Brahmana envoy to the 
- Chinese emperor who sent a second mission in 643 A.D. Shortly 
i ^ after Hiuen Tsang's return to China, and probably as a result of 
the detailed report submitted by him, the Chinese emperor sent a 
third mission under Wang-hiuen-tse. This mission left China in 
646, but when it arrived in India, Harsha-vardhana was no more. 
The great emperor died at the end of 646 or at the beginning 





of 647 A.D. 
| Harsha-vardhana does not appear to have left any heir to 
h his throne which was usurped after his death by his minister 
Harsha' Arjuna or Aruná$va. A curious story is related 
x ga aii in Chinese books of a fight between Arjuna and 


Wang-hiuen-tse. Arjuna is said to have plun- 
dered the property of the mission led by the latter, and killed - 
some of its escorts, upon which Wang-hiuen-tse fled to Tibet. The 
king of Tibet, who was married-to a Chinese as well as a Nepalese 

(0 princess, helped him with troops, and so did Nepal. With t these 

J de - (he came back, defeated aue, and t dint of several vic ori | 
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+ 
North India from c. 650 A. D. to c. 800 A.D. 


Amid the confusion which followed the death of Harsha- 
vardhana his great empire passed away without leaving anv 
trace behind. The futile attempts of his minister to govern the 
kingdom, and the strange Chinese expedition which his own 
folly had invited, have been referred to above. The victorious 


Chinese army which dealt the death-blow to the empire is said to 


have received substantial aid from Bhāskara-varman king of 
Kāmrūpa or Assam valley, and there is good evidence that 
hc played an important part in Indian politics about that time. 


l. Kāmarūpa 


The ancient kingdom of Kāmarūpa generally remained 
Outside the currents of Indian history. It doses not appear to 
have been included in thc Maurya empire, 
Kāmarūpa nor, so far as we know, had it any political 
relations with other early kingdoms. While 
the rest of India was convulsed by the upheaval of new religious 
sects, Kāmarūpa retained the Brahmanical religion to the last. 
The kings of Kāmarūpa traced their descent from Naraka, 
the son of Vishnu, and Naraka’s son was the great epic hero 
Bhagadatta. But the earliest historical dynasty is undoubtedly 
that founded by Pushya-varman early in the fourth cenurty A.D. 
The first six kings of this dynasty acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Guptas, but perhaps the seventh king, who claims to have 
performed .two horse-sacrifices, threw off the yoke. Under the 
next king Bhiti-varman, who flourished about the middle 
of the 6th century A.D., Kāmarūpa became a powerful kingdom. 
It included the whole of the Brahmaputra valley and Sylhet, 
and extended to the west as far as the Karatoyà river which 
continued to be the traditional boundary of Kāmarūpa for a 
long time. ‘The successors of Bhüti-varman came into conflict 
with the later Guptas who once advanced up to the Brahmaputra, 
but both sides claimed victory. ! 
Bhaskara-varman, fourth i descent from Bhuti-varman, 


— ` 


ascended the throne towards the end of the sixth or the beginning | 
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of the seventh century A.D. He sent an ambassador to Harsha- 
vardhana, immediately after the latter's accession, with a view | 
to establish friendly relations between the two kingdoms. It is | 
not difficult to divine the real object of this embassy, if we remem- | 
ber the height of power to which the kingdom of Bengal was 
raised about this time by Šašānka. The king of Kàmarüpa 
dreaded the power of ihis neighbour, and tried to secure his 
position by availing himself of the enmity which had sprung up 
between Šašānka and the Lord of Thaneswar. There was thus 
the combination of Thaneswar, Kanauj, and Kàmarüpa against 
that of Bengal and Mālwa—with what results we have already 
d seen. Bhāskara-varman must have realised, when it was too T 
late, the consequences of alliance between unequal powers. 
For, though after the removal of the dreaded rival by the death 
_ of Šašānka the latter's kingdom was divided between the two 
allies, Bhāskara-varman soon came to be looked upon by Harsha 
more as a feudatory vassal than an equal ally. He was not 
only forced to send the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang to Harsha- 
vardahana at the point of bayonet, but had also to attend the 
f pompous ceremonies at Kanauj and Allāhābād along with other 
° vassal States of the Kanauj empire. No wonder that he fed fat his 
Y grudge by aiding the Chinese expedition against the successor of | 
Harsha-vardhana on the throne of Kanauj. He was, however, 4 
too shrewd to lend this aid for nothing, and when that strange 4 
episode was over, he made himself master of Eastern India. He | 
pitched his victorious camp in the capital of his late rival Sasanka, 
and thus increased the power and prestige of the kingdom of 


X: Kāmarūpa to an extent never dreamt of before, n 
But the greatness of the family did not last long. Bhāskara- 
varman's kingdom was shortly after overthrown by a barbarian, 
Sālastambha by name, and Kāmarūpa passed under the 
Mlechchha rule. 
im 2. Later Guptas 
1 S The next power to rise into importance were the Later 


dynasty was ` 
usthita- | 
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and his kingdom, and his two sons Kumāra-gupta and Mādhava- 
gupta took refuge in Thaneswar whose king Prabhákara-vardhana 
was his near relation. The two young princes became great 
friends of Rājya-vardhana and Harsha-vardhana. Evide- 
ntly with the help of the latter Madhava-gupta became king 
of Magadha. About 675 A.D. Adityasena, son of Mādhava- 
gupta, gained sufficient power and prestige to justify the asssump- 
tion of imperial titles. Under him and his three successors, 
Deva-gupta, Vishnu-gupta and Jivita-gupta, who all assumed 
imperial titles, the kingdom of Magadha occupied the position 
of supremacy in Eastern India. 


3. Yasovarman 


But once more Kanauj came to be the dominant power in 
North India. The history of this kingdom, since the abortive 
attempt of the minister of Harsha to maintain his master's 
empire, is obscure in the extreme. / In the beginning of the eighth 
century A.D., however, we find a very powerful monarch on 
the throne of Kānyakubja. This was Yasovarman, another 

military adventurer ofthetype of Yašodharman 
Patron of poets and Šašānka. He was not only a great con- 
queror but also a patron of poets. Bhababhüti, 
the sweet neightingale of Sanskrit literature, lived in his court, 
and as long as Sanskrit language survives, Yasovarman’s name 
will remain bound up with one of its greatest poets. Other 
poets of lesser renown also graced his court, among whom the 
name of Vākpati stands pre-eminent. This poet sought to 
immortalise his patron king by describing his exploits in a 
Prakrit poem of unusual merit, called Gauda-vaho or the ‘Slaying 
of the king of Gauda.’ We learn from this poem that the king 
of Gauda, probably Jivita-gupta II, the great-grandson of 
Adityasena, ruled over extensive territories, including Magadha, 
but his capacity was not equal to the task of governing such a vast 
kingdom. On the approach of Yašovarman he took fright and 
fled, apparently leaving Magadha in possession of the victor. 
The nobility of Bengal, were, however better than their master, 
and next year they forced their cowardly king to face the invader. 
Vākpati describes with eloquence the brave fight put up by the 
Bengali heroes. But all the same the battle ended in their 
defeat and the death of their king, and Yašovarman overran 
the whole of Bengal up to the sea-shore. 


*Ya$ovarman is next said to have proceeded in his career ~~ 
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of conquest towards the south, and then, marching along the 
Narmadā towards the west, reached the Western Ghāts. Thence 
he moved northwards and conquered Marudeša (RAjputana) 
and Srikantha (Thāneswar), and after visiting the Himalaya 
mountains returned to his capital at Kanauj. 

. How far this conventional description of conquest may be 
regarded as historically true it is difficult to say, but Yasovarman 
was unquestionably the most powerful king about this time. 
He maintained diplomatic relations with the great Chinese 
emperor. In the year 731 A.D. he sent his minister to the 
Chinese court, but neithet the object nor the result of the mission 
is known to us. We know, however, that in alliance with. 
Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, he led a campaign «against the 
Tibetans, defeated them and blocked, the passes leadingto that 
mountainous territory. As the Chinese emperor was then engaged 
in hostilities with the Tibetans, Ya$ovarman probably sought to 
make a common cause against his northern foe. The enmity 
between Yašovarman and the Tibetans is easily explained when 
we remember how they had take, part in Indian politics a 
already conquered Nepāl. Moreover the Tibetan king had 
helped Wang-hiuen-tse to successfully defy the power of Kanauj 
and plunder the rich cities of India shortly after the death of 
Harsha-vardhana. It `, however, not also unlikely that 
Yasovarman wanted to make a common cause with China against 
the growing power of the Arabs. 

Yasovarman ruled with glory and splendour till about 740 

a A.D., when his ambitious ally Lalitāditya, king of. Kashmir, 
.grew jealous of him, and sought to play the imperial role at 
his expense. Hostilities broke out on the most flimsy pretext, 
and aprotracted struggle followed, ending in the defeat and 
perhaps also death of Yašovarman, and the absorption of his | 
kingdom in the growing of Kashmir. à 
4. Kashmir. 
The carly history of the kingdom of Kashmir is full of legen- 
dary traditions, but not long before the middle 


k Kārkota of seventh century A.D., Durlabha-vardhana, | 
Dynasty. a chief of obscure origin, obtained the throne by 


























marrying the daughter of the late | ing and | 
Íounded the anoda doya! dyzas y Enti apa arkot a. d Teana 
, A during his reign that Hiuen Teor —— Ashimnin the 
(00 ~ pilgrim informs us. urlabha-vard — — 
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Kashmir proper, but a-part of the north-western Panjab as well. 
He was followed by his son Pratāpāditya II who ruled with 
moderation and justice, and built-the town of Pratapapura. He 
was succeeded by his three sons. The eldest Chandrapida, who 
was powerful enough to be recognised as king by the emperorof 
China in 720 A.D,, was renowned for his piety and justice. It is 
recorded in Kalhana's Rdjatarangini, which henceforth forms a 
valuable source tor the detailed history of Kashmir, that whert 
the king began to build a temple, a leather-tanner refused to give 
up his hut which lay on the site. When the matter was reported 
to the king, he considered his own officers to be at fault, not tne 
tanner. ‘“*Stop the building,” he cried out, or “have it erected 
elsewhere."  Thetanner himself came to the king and represen- 
ted: ‘Since my birth this hut has been to me like a mother, 
witness of good and evil days. I cannot beartoseeit pulled down 
to-day." Still he agreed to give up his hut “if His Majesty 
would come to his dwelling and -ask for it in accordanc= 
with propriety.” Assoon as the king heard this, he went to his 
home and bought up the hut with money. The reign of this king 
was full of just acts like this, and he may almost be said to have 
fallen a martyrtothem. Once he punished a Bràhimana who had 
secretly murdered another Brāhmaņa by means of witchcraft. 
The former felt deep wrath over his punishment and was insti- 
gated by the king'syounger brother Tārāpīda to use his witchcraft 
against the king. "Thus died the noble king Chandrāpīda after 
a reign of cight years and a half. The fratricid: Tārāpīda 
then ascended the throne. His inglorious rule of four years was 
full of cruel and bloody deeds. He was followed by his vounger 
brother Lalitaditya Muktāpīda, the greatest king of the dynasty. 
Lalitāditya ascended the throne about 724 A.D. He was 
‘eager for conquests and passed his life chiefly on expeditions.” 
As already related, he entered into an alliance 
Lalitaditya. with Yasovarmgn and defeated th= Tibetans. 
Like Yašovarman, and probably for similar rea- 
sons, he sent a diplomatic mission to the Chinese emperor in order 
to induce him to make a common cause against the Tibetans. 
The mission was received with honour by the emperor who 
recognised the king of Kashmir as his royal ally, but no military 
assistance was sent from China. But even unaided, Lalitaditya 
succecded in defeating not only the Tibetans but also the moun- 
tanious tribes on the north and north-western frontier of his 
kingdom, such as the Dards, Kāmbojas and Turks. PL 
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But the most important of the expeditions of Lalitaditya 
was that against Yašovarman to which reference has already been 
made. By that victory Laljtaditya not only made himscif master 
of Kanavj, but also acquired the theoretical right of suzerainty 
over the vast conquests of his late rivals. In order to effectively 
assert these rights, Lalitaditya marched towards the east and 
overran Magadha, Gauda, Kāmarūpa, and Kalinga. He then 
marched against the Chālukyas of the south, but it is difficult to 
ascertain how far he had penetrated into the Deccan and the 
amount of success he achieved in this direction. He next seems 
to have conquered Mālwa and Gujarat, and defeated the Arabs 
of Sindh, somewhere near the border of his country. These 
extensive conquests made the kingdom of Kashmir, for the time 
being, the most powerful empire that India had seen since the 
days of the Guptas. No wonder that for centuries the Kashmuri- 
ans celebrated the victories of the great emperor whom, with par- 
donable exaggeration, they chose to call the universal monarch. 

Lalitaditya lavished the great resources of this mighty empire 
in adorning his kingdom with beautifui towns, and decorating 
the towns with fine buildings, monasterieš, temples, and images 
of gods. The most famous of his works is the Mārtaņda temple, 
ruins of which still form **the most striking remains which have 
survived of the ancient architecture of Kàshmir." 

Kalhana, the author of Rājataraigim, has drawn a magni- 

cent picture of this celebrated king. Bat two incidents have 
left an indelible stain on the character of this great emperor. Once 
in a fit of.drunkenness he ordered the town of Pravarapura to be 
burnt down, though afterwards he repented of it and was glad to 
find that the ministers had disobeyed his orders. Thesecond case 
was more serious. He summoned the king of Gauda (Bengal) to 
Kāshmir and promised him safe-conduct, making the image of 
Vishnu Parihāsakcšava the surety for his promise. All the same 
he had the king killed by assassins. It is as difficult to find any 
motive for this foul treachery as to condone it in any way. 'The 
sequel of this story is interesting in the extreme. A few devoted 
followers of the murdered king undertook the long journey from 
Bengal to Kashmir, and invested the temple of the god who had 
been made the surety. The priests closed the gates, but they were 
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capital. Kalhana pays a just tribute to the heroism of the small 
but devoted band of Gauda. “What of the long journey which 
had to be accomplished, and what of the devotion for the dead 
lord? Even the creator cannot achieve what the Gaudas did 
on that occasion. Even to this day the temple of Rāmasvāmin 
is seen empty whereas the world is filled with the fame of the 
Gauda heroes." 

Lalitaditya died about 760 A.D. after a reign of thrity-six 

years. He was followed by a succession of weak kings who 
were unable to maintain the power and pres- 
Lalitàditya ^. tīge of the family. One among them, Jayā- 
pida, fifth in descent from Lalitaditya, seems 
to have made a serious attempt to regain thelostsupremacy but 
no conspicuous success attended his efforts. 

While the Kāshmirians were gradually receding into the 
background two new powers arose in Northern India that were 
destined to play the imperial role with far greater success. These 
were the Pàlas and the Gurjaras the story of whose rise, growth 
and decay carries us almost to the end of the period of Hindu 
supremacy. Indeed, from the close of Lalitàditya's reign to the 
invasions of Mahmüd of Ghazni the history of Northern India 
is chiefly thc history of these two mighty powers. 


5. The Gurjaras 


The early history of the Gurjaras, the ancestors of the 
modern Gujars, is shrouded in mystery. It is generally held that 
they entered India at a comparatively late period, probably 
along with the Hūņas, towardsthe close of the fifth century A.D. 
Cities and districts named after the Gurjaras mark the successive 
stages of their advance through the Panjāb to Jodhpur in the heart 
of Rājputāna. There, to the west of thc Aravalli hills, they formed 
their main settlements for which the region was long known as 
Gurjaratra, the earlier form of Gujarat, before it came to be 
called Rājputāna, early in the Muslim period. Prabhākara- 

. vardhana, the king of Thàneswar, waged wars against them, but 
apparently without success, for they ruled over an independent 
kingdom even when Haisha-vardhana founded his empire in 
Northern India. The ruling family belonged to the Pratihàra clan, 
and hence the royal dynasty is known in history as the Gurjara- 
Pratīhāra. It 5 Saag — — ſrom theit main 
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6. The Arab Conquest of Sindh 


The Gurjara-Pratīhāras had been settled in Rājputāna 
for a century and a half when a formidable rival appeared in the 
west. These were the Arabs who had imbibed along with their 

new religion a national consciousness and a 
The Arab warlike spirit from the Prophet Muhammad. 
Their energetic and enthusiastic nature bor- 
dering on fanaticism was thoroughly roused, and they rushed forth 
to spread the new religion and carry on military conquests all 
over the world. Verily they wroughtwonders. Syria and Egypt 
were conquered within six years of the death of the Prophet; 
Northern coast of Africa, Spain, and Persia fell in quick succession; 
and before a century had elapsed, the empire of the Caliphs, 
as the successors of the Prophet were called, extended from the 
Loire in the heart of France to the Oxus and Kabul rivers. 

Such was the formidable people who had reached the fron- 
tiers of India, and cast longing eyes on her fair plains and cities. 
They made several plundering raids into India both by land 

n and sea, but could not gain any important 
ea invasions — success till 712 A.D. About this time the king 

of Ceylon sent to Hajjàj, the governor of Iraq, 
somc women who were born in his country as Muslims, their 
fathers, who were merchants, having died. But the ship in which 
they were sailing was captured by the pirates of Debal, a seaport 
of Sindh. Hajjāj thereupon wrote to Dāhar, king of Sindh, to set 
the women frec, but Dāhar pleaded inability, saying *I have no 
control over the pirates who captured them.” Hajjaj regarded 
this as the casus belli against Sindh, and determined to make 
renewed effort on a large scale for conquering a country which had 
so long defied the arms of Islam. "The Caliph was at first unwillir 
to sanction the risky expedition, but ultimately gave his conse | 
at the importunities of Hajjàj. Hajjaj thereupon sent *Ubaidal- 
lah to raid Dcbal, but he was defeated and killed. Thena second 
x expedition was sent by way of sea from Oman under Budail. 
Budail got reinforcements from Muhammad ibn-Hàrün and 
marched towards Debal. Dāhar, on hearing the news, s Ka 
force under his son Jaisiriiha to protect Debal. A pitched battle 





1 ensued, which lasted the whole day. At the end the Muslim army 
was routed and Budail was killed. Xiao rrr ud 
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Walid. He appointed his nephew and son-in-law Muhammad 
Ibn Oāsim as commander of the expedition, and provided him 
with soldiers, arms and ammunitions on a most lavish scale. 
He asked for and obtained from the Caliph the services of 6000: 
Syrian soldiers fully armed. "The petty kingdom of Sindh was 
hardly in a position to offer any effective resistance to this vast 
and well-organised army. But still Dāhar opposed: a brave 
resistance. Muhammad first conquered Debal, Nerun, Siwi- 
stán and a few other strongholds and, accordirig to Chach-náma, 
treachery, specially of the Buddhists, played no small. part in 
these campaigns. Muhammad then met Dāhar and his main 
army before the fort of Raor. Dāhar fought bravely for two 
days but an unfortunate incident practically decided the fate 
of this battle. The Muslim army was routed and victory in- 
clined to the side of Dāhar when his elephant, being wounded, 
rushed away from the battle-field, and the disappearance of the 
king led to so great à panic and confusion, that although the 
king, himself wounded, returned to the field shortly after, order 
could by no means be restored. Dāhar fought with desperate 
courage and gallantly fell fighting in the midst of his enemies. 

The widowed queen collected the remains of the army and 
defended the fort with stubborn courage till provisions failed: 
Then followed a strange scene, a precursor of many others in 
India but without any parallel inthe history of the world, both 
ancient and modern. Faced with the alternatives of death or 
dishonour the men and women of the capital chose the former.. 
A big fire was kindled in the courtyard. The women gaily 
decorated themselves, took leave of their husbands and other 
relations, and then with joyous face threw themselves and their 
children into the blazing flame. The men silently watched the 
terrible scene till the fire had devoured all that was dear and near 
unto them in this world; then they threw the gates wide open, 
and, sword in hand, rushed into the midst of the enemy. The 
Muhammadan soldiers long remembered the day when the hand- 
ful of Indians perished to a man, after having fought with the 
desperate courage which certain death never fails to inspire. 
When the victorious Muhammadan general made his triumphal 
entry into the capital, the dying embers of the flame told him. 
the awful tale of heroic sacrifice, known as Jauhar. 

Jaisirnha, the son of Dahar, now strongly fortified Bāhma- 
| nābād and the capital city of Alor, and himself moved with an 
m army to harass the enemy and cut off its supplies. Muhammad. 
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besieged Bāhmanābād. “Every day the besieged came out and 
offered battle and fierce fight continued from morning till even- 
ing.” But though the besieged fought valiantly for six months, 
some leading citizens betrayed the fort to the Muslim general, 
who then laid siege to Alor. The capital city was defended for 
some time by Fofi, another son of Dāhar, and when the residents 
wanted to make peace with Muhammad, he withdrew with his 
forces. After the submission of Alor and the conquest of a few 
more forts, Muhammad proceeded to Multan. The people 
offered a brave resistance for two months, when a traitor pointed 
out to Muhammad the source of water-supply for the town. 
Muhammad cut it off and Multan was forced to surrender. 

Shortly after this the death of Hajjaj in 714 A.D. and that of 
Caliph Wālid in 715 A.D. brought in evil days for Muhammad. 
The new Caliph Sulaiman and his governor of Iráq were both 
great enemies of Hajjāj. Muhammad Ibn Qasim was recalled 
from India and put to death, along with several other adherents 
of Hajjàj. 

According to Chach-ndma Muhammad had proceeded from 
Multàn to the frontiers of Kāshmir and at the same time sent an 
expedition to Kanauj. It then relates the story how two virgin 
daughters of Dāhar, who were sent as prisoners to the Caliph 
Wālid, brought about the death of Muhammad Ibn Qasim by 
falsely accusing him of having outraged them before sending 
them to the Caliph. But this story is hardly credible 

Such was the beginning of the Arab domination in India. 
Surpirse has often been felt why the victorious forces were satisfied 
with Sindh alone, and failed to carry their arms into the interior 
of India. Various theories have been put forth to explain why the 
‘conquerors’ of the world stopped merely at the gates of India, 
and even failed to retain what they had conquered. The real 


explanation is not, however, far to seek. It has been already 


related that Lalitāditya, the king of Kashmir, gained success 
against the Arab forces, and it is legitimate to suppose that the 


imperial forces of Kashmir checked their onward progress for the 


time being. Further, there is incontestable evidence that from 


the very beginning the Gurjaras stood as bulwarks of Indian 


The Arab advance defence against the vanguards of Islam. That 
oed py. the there was no lack of desire on the part of the 


Arab government to extend their dominions into 


the interior of India is pr by the military expeditions they 
midable of 
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these was despatched about 725 A.D., when the Muhammadans 
overran Cutch, Kathiāwār Peninsula, northern Gujarat and 
sothern Rājputāna, and probably even advanced as far as Malwa. 
It appeared asifthe whole of Northern and Southern India would 
fall within their grasp. But Northern India was saved by a chief 
of the Gurjara-Pratīhāra clan, and the gates of the Deccan were 
successfully defended by the forces of the Chalukya king of Bādāmi 
led by his viceroy named Avanijanāšraya Pulakeširāja who 
received from his grateful sovereign the proud titles of “Solid 
pillar of Dakshinápatha" and ‘‘repeller of the unrepellable.”’ 
The Pratīhāra chief who had thus saved Northern India 
was Nāgabhata, the ruler of Avanti, the present Mālwa, in 
the first half of the eighth century. His power and prestige 
must have been considerably increased by his great victory 
over the Arabs, and he extended his kingdom by incorporating 
many of the smaller principalities overrun by them. He was 
succeeded by his two nephews Kakkuka and Devaraja, and 
then came Vatsarāja, the sonof the last named 
The early suc- king. Vatsarāja, who is known to have been 
cesses of the ^ : 
Gurjaras. ruling in 783 A.D., was a very powerful ruler, 
and consolidated the Pratihara dominion by 
extensive conquests in Northern India. He even claims to have 
easily defeated the king of Gauda or Bengal. He had thus well- 
nigh established unquestioned supremacy over the greater part of 
Northern India when an unforeseen event deprived him of the 
great prize almost within his grasp. Before, however, proceeding 
to describe this incident it will be well to take note of the condition 
of Bengal which thus fell an easy prey to the Pratīhāra king. 
7. The Rise of the Pālas 
After the death of Šašānkā, Bengal had lost all political 


solidarity. Aswe have scen above, it was conquered by Harsha- 


vardhana as well as Bhàskara-varman of Kāmarūpa. At the 
|. beginning of the eighth century, a king of the 

yi — Saila dynasty made himself master of Paundra 
or Northern Bengal, and this was followed 

by the invasions of Yašovarman and Lalitāditya as has been 
recorded above. About the middle of the eighth century, a king 
named Harsha, probably of Kāmarūpa, conquered the country. 
These successive foreign invasions brought about complete 
anarchy and confusion throughout the kingdom. There was no 


re we eke. established an independent 


y like the feudal barons of Middle Ages. Might was 
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right, and the sword was the only arbiter. In short, all the 
miseries of an anarchical state were harassing the people of Bengal. 
But the evil brought its own remedy. The chiefs, unable to 
endure this state of things any longer, agreed to elect Gopāla as 
the ruler of the whole kingdom. Unfortunately, no details of 
this remarkable act of personal sacrifice and 
ar aa or political sagacity have been preserved to us. It 
=s * reminds us of a similar event in Japan, not 
very long ago, when the semi-independent feudal barons surre- 
ndered their powers to the Mikado, and thereby made their 
country great and respected in the world as a First Class Power for 
three-quarters of a century. Whether the events in Bengal were 
parallel to those of Japan we cánnot say, but the results were 
equally remarkable. Gopāla consolidated his dominions in 
Bengal from the Himalayas to the sea, and brought peace and 
prosperity after the anarchy and misrule of a century and a half, 
during which the country had sunk to the lowest pitch of misery 
and degradation. As the name of Gopāla and his successors ends 
in. Pala, the dynasty founded by him is known in history as the 
Pala dynasty. The date of his accession is not definitely known, 
but may be placed in the last half of the cighth century A.D. He 
died about 780 A.D. and left a flourishing kingdom to his son 
Dharmapāla, who was destined to raise it to a height of greatness. 
and splendour not dreamt of before. 
Dharmapala was undoubtedly the greatest king that ever 
ruled in Bengal, and made his position supreme in North India. 
He had to spend almost his whole life in military 
Dharmapāla campaigns which carried him as far as Kedāra 
in the Himalayas. His carcer was a chequered 
One, and he suffered defeat in th= hands of the Gurjara and 
Rāshtrakūta kings as will be related later. But he survived all. 
this and ultimately established an empire that embraced à consi- 
derable part of Northern India. Most of the details of his reign 
are found in an inscription engraved on a copperplate found at 
Khalimpur. Fortunately his supremacy in North India is also 
known from a literary work, composed in the 11th century, which 
refers to him as lord of North India. 
Dharmapala assumed imperial titles and ruled for more than 
32 years. The Palas were Buddhist and Dharmapala was a great 
patron of Buddhista. He founded many Buddhist monasteries, 
but his greatest achievement was the foundation of the famous. 
Vikramašīla University which soon almost rivalled Nālandā. 











CHAPTER IV 
The Deccan up to the rise of the Rishtrakitas 


In South India, as in the North, the downfall of an Imperial 
dynasty almost inevitably gave a fresh lease of life to the inde- 
pendent provincial powers. | So, after the Satavahana family 
had passed away in the first half of the third century A.D., thc 

Deccan plateau as well as the Southern Penin- 


E —— — sula witnessed the rise of a number of indepen- 
South India. dent kingdoms. For about three centuries, 


the whole country south of the Narmada was . 
partitioned among various powers, too numerous to be mentioned 
in detail. 

The most important among these were the Pallavas who 
rose to political greatness in the Tondai-mandalam (region 
round Kāūchī) in the 3rd or 4th century A.D., and soon became 
the dominant power in South Indian Peninsula, a position which 
they maintained till the 10th century A.D. along with another 
great power, the Pāņdyas of Madura. The history of these às 
well as some other minor powers like the Gangas and Kadambas, 
which arose respectively in Mysore and the region to its west 
and north-west during the period, will be related in detail in 
a later chapter. For the present we confine our attention to the 
Deccan, i.e. the region to the north of the Krishnā. 


l. The Vakatakas " 
(a) Early History 


The Vākātakas were the most powerful among the ruling 

dynasties that arose in the Deccan after the fall of the Sātavā- 

hanas. Not much is known about its founder Vindhyašakti, not 

even the locality to which he belonged. This, the early home of 
the family, has been placed by some in Mālwa 4 
c" and by others in the southern part of the | 

Deccan, but the most reasonable view seems to 

E! » be that it was situated inthe Madhya Pradesh (C. P.), the region E 
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Vindhyašakti was a Brāhmaņa, and according to the Purāņas 
ruled for 96 years. This figure is evidently amistake, and may 
denote the length of his life rather than that of his reign. He 
probably flourished in the third quarter of the third century A.D. 

The real founder of the greatness ofthe family was Vindhya- 
sakti's son and successor Pravarasena whose glorious achieve- 

ments are recounted in the records of his suc- 
Pravarasena cessors. He was a great conqueror and exten- 
ded his kingdom in all directions. He is thc 
only Vākātaka ruler to whom the title Samrā( is given , and there 
is no doubt that he fully deserved it. Although we may dismiss, 
as ridiculous, the view propounded by some scholars that the 
Vakataka empire embraced a large portion of North India as 
well as the whole of the Deccan, the dominions of Pravarasena 
certainly extended from Bundelkhand in the north to Hyderābād 
State in the south. Pravarasena is said to have preformed quite a 
large number of Vedic sacrifices including four Ašvamedhass He 
married his son Gautamiputra to a daughter of king Bhavanága 
of the powerful Bhārašive family, and it is not unlikely that this 
alliance was of great help to him in increasing his political power. 
The Purāņas assign him a reign of 60 years, and he probably died 
about 330 A.D. 

The empire of Pravarasena was divided, at least into. two 
parts, after his death. His eldest son, Gautamīputia, probably 
died before him, and in any case did not rule. Gautamiputra's 
son Rudrasena I succeeded his grandfather and was the founder 
of what may be called the main branch of the family ruling 
with Nandivardhana, near Rāmtek hill, 22 miles from Nāgpur, 
as its capital. Sarvasena, another son of Pravarasena, ruled 

^ over the western part of the empire with his headquarters at 
Vatsagulma, modern Basim, in the Akola District of Berār. 


(b) The Main Branch. 


Not much is known about Rudrasena I or his son Prithivī- 
shena I, except that the latter's dominion probably extended 
up to Bundelkhand. But even if it were so, this region was 
shortly conquered by Samudragupta. Curiously enough, the 
long inscription on Allāhābād Pillar enumerating the conquests 
of that Gupta emperor does not refer to the Vākātakas; rather 
it seems that he studiously avoided the Vākātaka dominion 
paign to the south. There is no doubt that tne Vākātaka 
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were much more powerful than the Guptas when Chandragupta I 
laid the foundations of their power, and it is natural that the 
two such aggressive empire-builders would come into conflict. 
But there is no evidence of any struggle between the two, except 
on the very improbable suggestion that Rudradeva, onc of the 
nine rulers of North India exterminated by Samudragupta, was 
identical with the Vakataka king Rudrasena I. Apart from the 
fact that Rudrasena 1 could hardly, with much  propriety, be 
classed among the rulers of Āryāvarta (North India), his kingdom, 
with the possible exception of a small outlying 
— district, was certainly not extinguished and 
inscorporated with the Gupta empire, as the 
Allāhābād incription would have us believe. 
Besides, if Samudragupta had defeated the powerful Vākātaka 
ruler, it is natural to expect that the fact would have been more 
prominently mentioned. But the most important argument 
against the proposed identification is the undisputed fact that 
Rdudrasena's grandson Rudrasena II married Prabhāvatīguptā,. 
daughter of Chandragupta II. It stands to reason that  Prithivi- 
shena I would never have married his son to the grand-daughter 
of one who killed his father. It is therefore more reasonable to 
suppose that the two great political powers of the fourth century 
A.D. entered into an amicable arrangement regarding their 
spheres of activity and cemented it by amatrimonial alliance, 
There are good grounds to suppose that ere long, witn the 
growing power of the Guptas, the Vakatakas gradually sank into- 
the position of subsidiary allies and were strongly under the influ- 
ence of the Gupta emperor. This perhaps explains why Rudrasena 
II, whose forefathers were Saivas, became a devotee of Vishnu, 
like hisfather-in-law. Theinfluenceofthe Gupta court increased 
still further, when Rudrasena II died, and the administration 
was carried on by Prabhāvatīguptā, as regent for her minorson 
Divakarasena. | 
Divakarasena died before ascending the throne which was 
successively occupied by his two brothers Damodarasena and 
Pravarasena I1.! The widowed queen-mother Prabhāvatī- 
gupta lived for more than one hundred years, 
and had the great misfourtune to survive her 
first two sons, if not the third also. ,Pravarasena II changed his 


Pravarasena II 


r. These two are generally regarded as identical, but cf. JRASBL. 
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capital to Pravarapura, a city named after, and probably founded 
by him. He is usually, though not unanimously, identified with 
the royal poet Pravarasena, the author of Setubandhakávya, written 
in Māhārāshtri Prākrit, and some even suggest that Kalidasa, 
the famous poet, was deputed to supervise his education by his 
grandfather Chandragupta. The vicinity of the Vākātaka capital 
to the Rāmtek hills, undoubtedly identical with the Ramagiri 
mountain, immortalised in Kalidasa’s famous poem Meghadala, 
no doubt lends some colour to this story; but this, as well as many 
other anecdotes associated with Kālidāsa in this connection, can 
hardly be regarded as authentic. 

Pravarasena II was succeeded by his son Narendrascna. 
According to official records his command was *honoured by the 
kings of Kosala, Mekala, and Mālava” The 
first denotes the present Chhattisgarh Division 
and the second, the country near the Amar- 
kantak hills. It would appear then that 
Narendrasena, probably taking advantage of the decline of the 
Gupta power, made a bold bid forextending his powerto Central 
India and Mālwa. Whatever the extent of his success, it was 
shortlived, and soon some great calamity overtook the Vākātaka 
kingdom. For Narendrasena's son and successor Prithivishena 
II claims-to have twice recovered the fallenfortunes of his family. 
The calamity was probably caused by the invasion of the 
Vākātaka king of the Vatsagulma family, which had now grown 
very powerful. In any case Prithivishena II is the last known 
king of the main branch of the Vākātaka family. His reign- 
period is not known with certainty, but may be placed in the first 
part of the 6th century A.D. 


Narendti asena 


(c) The Vatsagulma Branch. 


Dharmamaharaja V indhyasakti II, son of Sarvasena, had a 
long reign of 37 ycars or more, and his kingdom comprised the 
southern part of Berar, northern part of Hyderabad State, and 
probably also some adjoining territories. He, if not his brother, 
claims to have defeated the ruler of Kuntala, which designates 
the country round Banavàsi, then under the Kadambas. 

The most notable king of this family was Harishena, 
fourth in descent from Vindhyašakti. II. The official records 

Hiarūbenā give a long list of countries over which 
ri exercised his influence or authority. 
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the entire eastern coast EY the Deccan, Central India, Mālwa, 
Southern ‘Gujarat, Konkan, and even North Kanara. It is 
difficult to believe that Harisheņa conquered or maintained 
effective control óver this vast region. But he seems 
to have been a powerful ruler, and conquered neighbouring 
regions, including perhaps the dominions of the main branch. 

Nothing is known of either of the two Vākātaka families 
after the reign of Harishena, which probābly ended some time 
before 550 A.D. How the Vākātaka power came to an cnd is 
not definitely known, but it is significant that the Vākātakas 
are not mentioned among the various States which had to be 
subdued by the Chālukyas before they could establish their 


supremacy in the Deccan in the third quarter of thesixth 
century A.D. 


2. The Chálukyas. 


The Chālukyas are regarded by some as an indigenous 
Kanarese family, but it is not unlikely that they had immigrated 
into South India from the north at some 
Their origin. unknown period in history.: They claimed 
to have originally ruled over Ayodhyà for a 
pretty long time, but this can hardly be 
accepted as an historical fact. Certain it is that about 540 A.D. 
one of their chiefs, called Pulakesit, carved a small principality 
around Vatapipura (Badāmi in the Bijapur District) which 
henceforth became its capital.  Pulakeši performed Aftamedha 
and other sacrifices. His sons, who succeeded him, were also 
great conquerors. The elder, Kirtivarman (566-597 A.D.) 
defeated the Kadambas and annexed part of their territory. 
Later on, he defeated also the Mauryas and the Nalas who ruled 
respectively over Konkan in the north, and Bellàry and Kurnool 
districts in the south. He is also credited with conquests of 
distant countries like Bengal and Bihàr in the north, and the ' 
Chola and Pandya kingdom in the south; but it is difficult to 
say how far these exaggerated claims are based on fact. The 
younger, Mangalesa, defeated the Kalachuris and extended the 
boundaries of the kingdom to the river Mahi. The kingdom 
thus embraced nearly the whole of the old State of Bombay 
south of that river. 


t. The name is also written as *Pulakesin'. Similarly the dynastic 
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; Mangalesa wanted to leave the throne to one of his sons. 
Pulakeši II, the son of Kirtivarman, however, put forth his legiti- 
mate claim and there ensucd-a civil war which ended in the 

defeat and death of Mangaleša. Pulakeši 

Pulakeši I secured the throne (610-11 A.D.), but internal 

discord and confusion proved to be the signal 

for the revolt of the newly conquered provinces, and what was 

worse still, the Chàlukyas were themselves attacked by other 

powers. It reflects no little credit upon the valour and general- 

ship of Pulakeši II that he not only overcame the difficulties 

and reasserted his supremacy over the revolted territories, but 
also made extensive conguests in the north and south. 

A detailed account of these victories, as well as the early 
history of the Chālukyas, recorded above, is given in a long 
inscription engraved on the walls of a Jaina temple at Aihole 
in 634-35 A.D.!' This prašasti or royal eulogy was composed by a 
Jaina poet named Ravikirti who claimed an equal rank with poets 
Bhāravi and Kālidāsa. Thisis, for the present, theearliest docu- 
ment of a known date which mentions the great poet Kālidāsa. 

We learn from this record thatin the south Pulakeši II 
captured Vanavāsi, thc capital of the Kadambas, and defeated 
the Gangas of Mysore. In the north he defeated the Mauryas 
of Konkan and reduced by'a naval attack theisland city of Puri 
(Elephanta island near Bombay) which was probably their 
capital. Further north he subdued the Latas, Mālavas, and 
Gurjaras i.e. parts of Mālawa and Gujarat. à 

While Pulakeši had thus established his supremacy in the ç 
Deccan and was making aggressive raids in Western India, 
Harsha-vardhana was busy consolidating his empire in Northern — 
India. As both of them were fired byimperial ambitions, a clash 
between the two was inevitable. We learn from boththe Aihole  - 

> inscription and Hiuen Tsang's account that Harsha-vardhana was r 
defeated by Pulakeši. It was a decisive battle and prevented 
—* Harsha from ever extending his power to the Deccan. The | 

OU time or the place of this great battle is notknown. Some place — 

- aa it before 612 or 613 A.D. i.e. only two or three years after Pula- — 

kesis accession. But this seems very improbable. Most likely -~ 
the battle was fought between 630 and 634 A.D. "M cd 
e Immediately after describing the victory over Harsha the — 
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R the Vindhyas and the Reva (Narmada). From this it has been 
inferred that the battle took place on the bank of the Narmadā 
j while Harsha attempted to cross it. This cannot, however, be 


regarded as anything more than a mere hypothesis. But although 
we do not know definitely either the time or the place ofthe battle, 
or the immediate cause ofit, there is no doubt that Pulakeši had 
every reason to feel proud of the great achievement which saved 
the Deccan from the domination of the North. It was long 
remembered by a grateful posterity, and not only the successors 
of Pulakeši, but even his enemies, centuries later, referred to his 
great exploit of defeating the glorious Harsha-vardhana, the 
warlike lord of all the region of the North. 

Pulakeši apparently turned towards the east from the Vindhya 
region. For we are told that he defeated the South Kosalas 
and the Kalingas (probably the Gangas of the Ganjam and Viza- 
gapatam districts). He then turned south, and proceeding 
along the coast reduced the fort of Pishtapura (Pithāpuram) 
and overthrew the royal family. He next conquered Vergi 
(between the Krishna and Godāvari), inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Pallavas, and advanced within a few miles of their capi- 
tal, Kāfichī. He then crossed the Kāverī and made friends with 
the Cholas, Keralas, and the Pāņdyas. These accepted the alliance 
of the Chālukya king who again dispersed the Pallava army. 

These great victories made Pulakeši II the undisputed master 
of not only the whole ofIndia south of the Vindhyas, but also 
of considerable territories to the north of that natural frontier. 
His reputation seems to have travelled beyond the confines of 
x India, and it is believed that letters and presents were inter- 
| changed between him and king Khusrü II of Persia. 

d The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang pays a just tribute to the 
power and virtues of Pulakeši and the valour and heroism of his 


' subjects. We read in his memorable account the following 
P | interesting sketch of the people of Maharashtra and their king 
> Pulakesi II. " 


“The disposition ofthe people is honest and simple; they are 
tall of stature, and of a stern, vindictive character. To their 
benefactors they are grateful ; to their enemies relentless. If 
they are insulted, they will risk their lifeto avenge themselves. 
| 3 | If they are asked to help one in distress, they 

l Hiuen Tsang's — will forget themselves in their haste to render 
4 1 Assistance. ...If a general loses a battle they 
do not inflict punishment, but present him with woman's clothes, 
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‘and so he is driven to seek death for himself. The country 
provides for a band of champions to the number of several hun- 
dred. Each time they are about to engage in conflict, they 
intoxicate themselves with wine, and then one man with lance in 
hand will meet ten thousand and challenge them in fight. .. 
. . .Moreovcr, they inebriate many hundred heads of elephants, 
and, taking them out to fight, they themselves first drink their 
wine, and then rushing forward in mass, they trample everything 
down, so that no enemy can stand before them. (But in spite of 
these military habits) the men are fond of learning.” 

So far about the people, but the Chinese pilgrim continues: 
“The king, in consequence of his possessing these men and elc- 
phants, treats his neighbours with contempt. His plans and 
undertakings are wide-spread, and his beneficent actions are felt 
over a great distance. His subjects obey him with perfect 
submission.'? 

Hiuen Tsang then records how Harsha-vardhana, although 
master of the whole of Northern India, failed to conquer these 
stubborn people. We read how **Harsha-vardhana has gathered 
troops from the five Indies, and summoned the best leaders 
from all countries, and himself gone at the head of his army to 
punish and subdue these people, but he has not yet conquered 
these troops.” 

This account was written about 641 A.D., when Pulakesi II 
was evidently at the zenith of his power. But hardly a year 
rolled by before his name and fame were a thing of the past. 

'The Pallavas, who were so disastrously defeated 

T Moser dm by Pulākeši in the earlier part of his reign, 

had now grown in power under their capable 

ruler Narasimha-varman I. But Pulakeši undertook a com- 
paign against him. After defeating the Banas, who were feuda- 
tories of the Pallavas, he overran the Pallava dominions and 
once more threatened their capital Kāūichī. But he was defeated 
by Narasimha in several battles and had to retire in disgrace. 
Narasimha now invaded the Chālukya dominions. The great 
emperor Pulakešī was defeated and killed, and his empire lay 
prostrate before the victorious hosts of the enemy. The Pallavas 
plundered and devastated Bādāmi, the Chālukya capital, and 
the Chālukya sovereignty, at least in the heart of the kingdom, 
practically remained in abcyance for about thirteen years. Thus. 
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ended the career of the great emperor Pulakeši II, adding 
one more illustration of the proverbial instability of the goddess 
of royal fortune. 

While the Chālukyas were thus shorn of power and dignity, 
a branch of them was rapidly consolidating its power over the 
territories between the Krishnà and the Godāvari. These 

were conquered by Pulakeši II and left in 
Ee sca charge of Yuvarāja Vishnu-vardhana, *'dear 
| younger brother" of the king. But, some- 
time before 632 A.D. , the Yuvarāja established himself there 
as an independent king, and founded what was known as the 
Eastern Chālukya Branch. He at first fixed his capital at Pishta- 
puri and then removed it to Vergi. His dominions extended as 
far north as Vizagapatam District and he probably ruled from 
624 to 642 A.D. The family remained independent of the main 
or Western Branch, and exercised uninterrupted sway over the 
kingdom down to the 12th century A.D. 

But the main Chàlukya dynasty was not long in recovering 
its fortune. Vikramaditya I, a younger son of Pulakesi II, but 
one who claims to have been specially selected by the emperor 
for the succession, was ruling in some part of the Ghālukya 
kingdom. He had, however, to contend not only with the 
feudatories who had declared independence, but also with his 
own brothers who refused to acknowledge his authority. But 
Vikramāditya I was a very capable ruler and made unceasing 
efforts to retrieve the fortunes of his family. His efforts 
were crowned with success after thriteen years, when, at the end 
of a long and protracted struggle, the  Pallavas were 
* "— defeated and driven away, and Vikramāditya 1 

estoiation had the supreme satisfaction of finding 
uc ade enti his — re-established in the whole 
of his paternal dominions. 

But Vikramaditya was not satisfied with this. In 
order to take full vengeance he now carried the fight into 
the Pallava territory. He claims to have defeated no less 

than three successive Pallava kings, viz. 
Vikramāditya. Narasirhha-varman, Mahendra-varman II and 
Paramešvara-varman I. H; then captured 
the capital Kālichī and received obeisance from the 
Pallava rulers who had humbled hisfamily and destroyed his 
ancestral kingdom. We are further told that he defeated the kings 
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of the whole earth bounded by the three oceans (i.e. Bay of 
Bengal, Arabian Sea, and the Indian Ocean). But the Pallavas 
soon retaliated, and king Paramešvara-varman Ī is said to have 
not only defeated Vikramāditya I but also destroyed his capital 

. city Bādāmi. It is difficult to follow chronologically the alternate 
victory and defeat of the two parties. But it seems that 
Vikramāditya, though heiped by the Pāņdya army, was finally 
defeated by the Pallava king and forced to give up his southern 
conquests. 

Vikramāditya appointed his younger brother Jayasimha- 
varman, viceroy of the Gujarāt region. He is said to have annihi- 
lated the army of one Vajjada (Vajrāta) between the Mahi 
and Narmada rivers. Vajráta was evidently a powerful ruler, 
for even in later ages this victory, along with the defeat inflicted 
upon Harsha-vardhana, was mentioned as the two great achieve- 
ments of the Chalukya army even by their enemies, the Rāshtra- 
kütas. Wajjada has been identifed with the Maitraka king 
Silàditya III of Valabhi. This is probable, but by no means 
certain. 

Vikramāditya I died in 681 A.D. and may be regarded as 
the worthy son of a worthy father. He found the Chalukya 
empire in ruins and restored it almost to its former glory and 
prestige. 

Vinayāditya (681-96 A.D.), the son and successor of 
Vikramaditya, who had already distinguished himself by his 
military exploits during his father's reign, is credited with victory 
over a large number of peoples such as Pallavas, Kalabhras, 
Keralas, Cholas, and Pāņdyas in the south, and Mālavas and 

J Haihayas in the north. It is further claimed that Vinayā- 
dītya defeated the lord of entire Uttarāpatha 
Vinayāditya and acquired from him the banner 
called Palidhoaja. The name of this emperor 
of North India is not mentioned. But the reference is most 
probably to Yašovarman of Kanauj, who is also said to have 
carried on military campaigns inthe Deccan. 

It was probably in course of this campaign of Vinayaditya to 

the north that Fuvarāja Vijayāditya distinguished himself by 


; deafeating the hostile forces in front of his father and acquired 
the Ganga and Yamuna symbols and the Pālidhvaja banner 
i as wall as a rich booty. — — 
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Inscriptions of a later period credit Vinayāditya with levying 
tribute from Pārasīka (Persia)! and Simhala (Ceylon). This 
appears,on the face ofit, highly improbable. We should remem- 
ber, however, that both these countries were passing through 
troublesome times at this period, and some kind of help asked by 
and rendered to their dethroned or fugitive rulers might have 
been exaggerated by the court poet. 

Vinayüditya was succeeded by his son Vijayáditya (696- 
733 A.D.). His reign was on the whole a peaceful one. But 
towards the close of his reign he sent an .expedition against 

the Pallavas under the crown-prince Vikrama- 

Vijayāditya ditya. Whether it was a purely aggressive 

action on the part of the Chālukya king, or 

the Pallavas gave any provocation, we do not know. 

But the result was highly gratifying. Vikramaditya 

conquered Káàfichi and levied tribute from the Pallava king 

Paramešvara-varman II. This took place in or shorty before 
731 A.D. 

Vikramaditya II ascended the throne after the death of 
his father and ruled from 733 to 746-7 A.D. The hostilities 
with the Pallavas continued or were resumed, and the new ā 

king made a sudden attack on the Pallava 

Vikramaditya II kingdom in order to uproot this*natural enemy". 

Evidence from both sides indicates that he 

obtained phenomenal success. He defeated and put to flight the 
Pallava king Nandivarman II and then entered the capital city 
Kāūchī. But far from destroying the city he made rich donations 
toits temples. Vikramāditya II then defeated the Chola, Pandya, 
Kerala, and Kalabhra kings and planted his pillar of victory on E. 
the shores of the southern ocean. E 

The most memorable event in the reign of Vikramaditya II 
was the invasion of the Arabs who had, as already related, obtained 
a footing in Sindh as early as 712 A.D., and then, after overrunn- 
ing Northern Gujarāt, proceeded towards the Deccan with the 
desire of conquering all the southern kings. They entered Lāta, 
the northernmost province of the Chālukyas, but were defeated, 
as noted above (p. 267), by the local Viceroy and forced to retreat. 
Southern India was thus saved, but this was the last great act of 
the dynasty whose record is full of brilliant achievements. For, 


||  * According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar this may refer to the Syrians on 4 
x the Malabšr coast ( EHD 3rd Ed. p. 98). 
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under the next king Kirtivarman II, the sovereignty was wrested 
by the Rāshtrakūtas and the Chālukya supre- 
The fall of the macy came to an end. This event may be 
Chàluk yas placed at about 753 A. D., although Kirti- 
varman nominally ruled over some parts of 
his kingdom for a few years more. 


3. Tae Rāshirakūtas. 


The Rāshtrakūtas, who thus secured the mastery of the 
Deccan, seem to have been an indigenous people of the country. 
The word Rāshtrakūta is used as the name of an official in early 
records of the Deccan, and probably indicates 'the head of a 

rüshtra or province.’ It seems likely that the 
Origin founder of the Rāshtrakūta family was an 
official of this class, and so it continued to be 
designated by that name, like the Peshwās of later days. Several 
Rāshtrakūta families are known to have been ruling in different 
parts of the Deccan since the 5th century A.D. Two of these ruled 
inSatararegion. Another ruled over asmall principality with its 
capital at Achalapura (Ellichpur) in Berar, asa feudatory of the 
Chalukyas, in the first half of the seventh century A.D. Either 
this family or another in the Aurangābād District ultimately 
established a powerful kingdom. The first ruler of note in this 
family was Indra whe married a Chālukya princess. He was 
succeeded about 710 A.D.' by his son Dantidurga who founded 
the greatness of the family. 

Dantidurga, like his ancestors, began his carcer as a feuda- 

tory and probably took part as such in the two famous campaigns 
of his overlord Vikramáditya II, viz., against 
Dantidurga the Pallavas of Kafichi and the Arab invaders 
ofthe north. Gradually his ambition grew, and 


as soon as Vikramāditya II died, he launched upon a career of 


conquest on his own account. He conquered the Gurjara kingdom 
of Nandipuri (near Broach) and the Gurjara-Pratīhāra kingdom 


of Malwa, and also extended his authority over the eastern part of 


"Madhya Pradesh. He carcfully avoided any aggressive action 
Ere of the growing power of his feudatory, de 


Sekoja — of Stn whe ute he 
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curb it. In the battle that ensued Dantidurga was completely 
successful and, by 753 A.D., he was master of a large part of the 
Deccan. 

Shortly after this Dantidurga died without leaving any son, 
and his uncle Krishna ascended the throne some time before 
758 A.D. The Chālukya emperor, who had retired to the south 
after his dcfeat, made a final attempt to reassert his supremacy, 
but was again defeated by Krishna, and the Chālukya power 
practically came to an end in 760 A.D. Krishna next defeated the 
Gangas of Mysore and the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi. The 
latter entered into an alliance with him and the Rāshtrakūtas 
now became the ruler of practically the whole of the Chālukya 
empire. Krishna died about 773 A.D. He consolidated the 
Rāshtrakūta power by his congucsts, but his greatest achieve- 
ment was the building of the famous rock-cut temple of Kailāsa 
at Ellora. The next king Govinda II was hopelessly addicted to 
sensual pleasures, and hence his younger brother Dhruva took 
the reins of government in his own hands. Govinda II attempted 
to recover his power with the help of friendly chiefs, but Dhruva 
defeated him in a pitched battle and formally deposed him. 

With the acoession of Dhruva a new cra beganin the history 
of the Rāshtrakūtas. They were no longer content with their 
dominions in the south, but looked wistfully towards the rich 
plains of Northern India. "Their history, at this stage, forms a 
part of the general history of India and will be described in the 
next chapter. 














a CHAPTER V. 


Struggle for supremacy—the Rishtrakitas, 
the Pálas, and the Gurjara Pratihāras 


l. The Tripartite Strugele. 


The detailed account given in the last two chapters will make 
it quite clear that”towards the close of the 8th century A.D. 
there were threc great powers in India, viz. the Pālas, the Gurjara- 
Pratīhāras, and the Rāshtrakūtas. The Pratīhāra king Vatsa- 
raja, one of whose known dates is 783 A. D., seems to have ruled 
over considerable territories in Rājputāna and Central India. 
It appears that while Vatsarāja was laying the foundations of the 
future greatness of his family in the west, the Pālas had establi- 
shed a strong monarchy in Bengal in the east. 'The former 
Eradually expanded his kingdom towards the 
east while the latter did the same in the opposite 
direction. Under the circumstances it was 
inevitable that there would be atrial ofstrength between the two. 
As a matter of fact there was an encounter between Vatsarāja 


The three great 
Powers. 


and the king-of Gauda, but we do not know definitely when and ` 


where it took place. The Chāhamāna ruler Durlabharaja of 
Šākambharī (near Ajmer), who was a feudatory of Vatsarāja 
and probably accompanied him, is said, in a very late work, 
to have overrun the whole of Bengal up to the confluence of the 
Ganga and the sca. This seems highly incredible, and most 
likely the fight took place somewhere between the Ganga and 
the Yamunā. The king of Gauda, who must have thus extended 
his power at least as far as Allāhābād in the west, was defeated by 
Vatsaraja. The vanquished king was either Gopāla or more 
probably his son Dharmapāla, and this struggle may be said to 
have originated the eternal hostility between the Pālas and the 


Gurjaras. But while the Pratīhāras and the Pālas were fighting. 
for an empire in Northern India, a new claimant appeared on ` 
the scene. These were the Rāshtrakūtas, who had already 
established undisputed supremacy in the Deccan, and were | 
| now — to assert their — in the north. ipm hr ava 
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advanced against Dharmapāla and defeated him. In this case 
we know definitely that the encounter took place somewhere in 
the Gangā-Yamunā doab, and it is therefore likely that the fight 
between Vatsarāja and the Gauda king also took place in the 
same region. 

Thus commenced that tripartite strugele for empire between 
the Palas, the Gurjaras, and the Ráshtrakütas which was the most 
important factor in the political history of India during the 
next century. The keynote of the struggle scemsto have been 
the possession of the imperial city of Kanauj for which each of 
these tried and succeeded in turn.” In order that the account 
of this struggle might be intelligently followed we arrange 
below, in a tabular form, the list of kings of the three rival 
dynasties so far as we are concerned with them here. 


Gurjara—Pratihára Rāshtrākūķa Pāla 
Vatsarāja (783 A.D.) Dhruva Dharmapāla 
(C.779-793 A. D.) (c. 780-815 A.D.) 
N&gabhata (815 A. D. ) Govinda III Devapála 
(794-813 A.D.) c. 815-855 A.D.) 
Am varsha 
| mesi A.D.) 
Bhoja ( 836-885 A. D. Vigrahapála 
) ( c 855-860 A.D. 
Mahendrapála Kirshna II Nārāyaņapāla 
(885-910 A. D.) (878-914 A.D. ) ( c. 860-915 A. D.) 


As will be secen from the above table/the first encounter took 
place between the Rāshtrakūta king Dhruva, the Pratīhāra 
Vatsarāja, and the Pāla king Dharmapāla. The Rāshtrakūtas 
achieved a complete triumph, but the death of Dhruva, some 


Bhortidlvad time before 793 A.D., ushered in a period of 
triumph of confusion in their kingdom. Twelve kings in 
Dhruva 


the south formed a  confederacy against 


` Govinda III, the son and successor of Dhruva, and the new 


king had also to cope with the treacherous hostihties of the 
Ganga chief. While his own hands werc thus busy in the 
south, he seems to have left his northern possessions in charge 
of his younger brother Indraraja. To the northern kings this 


was a good respite and they were not slow to take advantage of it. 
2. The Pāla Empire. 
Dharmapāla, who was probably less affected by the Rāshtra- 
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suzerainty acknowledged by almost all the important States of 
Northern India. In particular he defeated Indrayudha, king of 
Pafichala, and placed his own nominee Chakrāyudha on the 
throne of Kanauj. The great imperial assembly which he held at 
that famous city was attended by the vassal kings of Bhoja, 
Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhāra and 
Kira. In the presence of this assembly he consecrated himself, 

both literally and figuratively, as the suzerain 
Empirc of of North India. Weare told that the assembled 
Dharmapála chiefs, with bowed heads, acknowledged the 

new political status of Dharmapāla/ while the 
sacred water of consecration was being poured over hiš head from 
a golden pitcher by the elders of Pafichāla: “The list of chiefs who 
attended this Imperial Durbar gives us a rough idea of the extent of 


Dharmapāla"s empire. It included Central Panjab (Madra) and . 


probably extended up to the Sindhuf for the Yavanas can only 
refer to thc Muslim rulers of Sindh or Multan while Gandhāra 
denotes the upper valley of the Sindhu and a part of North-West 
Frontier Province. ^ It also included Kangra valley (Kira), East 
Panjāb (Kuru, Yadu), Jaipur (Matsya), Mālwa (Avanti) and 
probably also Berār (Bhoja). Bengal, which hardly counted as 
a factor in Indian politics for more than a century before the Pālas 
came into power, now suddenly emerged as the mistress of an 
empire that stretched from one end of North India to the other. 
The ever-shifting political combination of the time, however, 
made it difficult, if not impossible, for any king to enjoy undistur- 
bed a long and prosperous reign. The Gurjara power was 
mercly stunned by the Rāshtrakūta blow, but not destroyed, and 
Nāgabhata, the son and successor of Vatsarāja, set himself to the 
task of retricving the fortunes of his family. He first made him- 


self master of Sindhu, Andhra, Vidarbha and Kalinga, and then 


felt strong enough to try his strength with his 
Nāgabhata two great rivals. He attacked ana defeated 
Chakrāyudha, the nominee of D 





on the thronc of Kanavj, and this necessarily preci tliis qi a con- 
flict with Dharmapāla himself. The battle probably took 
place at Monghyr, and Nāgabhata scored a great victory over 

his rival. Urged on by his triumph, Nāgabhata conq "t 
in quick succession the Anartta, Mālava, — Turushka, Vatsa, 
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Rāshtrakūta king Govinda III who had settled the affairs of his 
kingdom by this time. Either in response to such an appeal 
or on his own initiative, Govinda III undertook 
Govinda III. a military expedition to the north like his 
father. Dharmapala, with his protege Chakrā- 
yudha, waited upon him. Nothing could resist the onslaught of 
the Rāshtrakūta forces, and Nāgabhata fled away in fear, nobody 
knew whither. Govinda III overran his territory and proceeded 
up to the Himalaya mountains. Well might he exclaim like the 
later Peshwās, that his horse could run from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin without treading upon others’ territory. 

Thus the imperial dreams of Nagabhata, like those of his 
father, were rudely shattered by the lancers of the south. But 
the Rāshtrakūta king was not left free to enjoy his conquests, 

His dominions were torn asunder by internal dissensions. The 
i governor of Làta was expelled by his younger brother in 812 
A.D., and the revolutionary movement, thus set on foot, after- 
wards developed into an attempt to prevent the accession of 
Amoghavarsha, the son of Govinda III. 

This unexpected imbroglio in the Rāshtrakūta affairs once 
more left the Pālas and Gurjaras free to fight among themselves, 
It is difficult to follow the details of the struggle, but the Pālas 

seem to have got the upper hand. Dharma- 

Devapāla pāla seems to have recovered his empire, at 

least to a large extent, and when he died, 
at an advancedage, about 815 A. D., his son and successor 
Devapāla ruled "as the undisputed master of a large part of 
Northern India. On the other hand, Ramabhadra, the son 
of Nāgabhata, possessed very little power. Devapāla is said 
to have defeated the Dravidas, Gurjaras, and the Hūņas, 
and conquered Utkala and Kāmarūpa. It is therefore not 
without justification that the court poets described his empire 
as extending from the Himālayas to the Vindhyas and from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Arabian sea. 

Devapāla ruled for about 40 years, and the fame of his 
prowess reached the distant isles in the Indian Archipelago, where 

centuries ago adventurous Indians had esta- 

Weak successors — blisheda colonial empire. Maharaja Bālaputra- 
of Devapāla deva, the Sailendra king of Suvarnadvipa’, 
erected a monastery at Nalanda, and at his request Devapala 
granted. five villages for its maintenance. 

1. For the Sailendras ef, Ch. XXII, $1- 
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With Devapāla ends the most glorious period of the Pāla N 
history. His successor Vigrahapāla ruled for a short period and 
preferred an ascetic life to an aggressive military career. He was 
followed by Nārāyaņapāla whose long reign of more than half a 

? century saw the decline of the great imperial fabric raised by 
Dharmapāla and Devapāla. 


3. The Pratihdra Empire. 


While the fortunes of the Pāla empire were in the hands of : 
weaklings who preferred ascetic life to an aggressive military 
career,(a youth of remarkable energy and military skill had 
ascended the throne of the Pratiháras. This was Bhoja who 
had succceded his father Rāmabhadra in or about 836. A.D. 

Almost immediately after his accession he tried to re-establish 
the glory of his family. He had some initial success and 


> was master of both Kanauja and Kalafijara. 

" Bhoja He was, however, defeated by Devapāla 
and fared no better against the Rāshtrakūtas.) 

- (He was probably also defeated by the Chedis of Tripurī 


who were gradually rising into prominence. ( But although 
his early attempts proved a failure, Bhoja did not give up 
all hope. The death of Devapāla and the pacific policy of his 
successors, followed by the Rāshtrakūta invasion of Bengal, 
must "have furnished a golden opportunity to the Pratīhāra ` 
king. Hesecured the aid of the powerful Chedi rulers of Gorakh- 
pur and probably also of the Guhilot king. Assisted by these 
powerful chiefs, Bhoja had probably no great difficulty in inflicting 
+ a crushing defeat upon the unwarlike king that sat upon the 
throne of Dharmapala and Devapāla. < Fortune also favoured 
Bhoja in another direction. € The Rāshtrakūta king Krishna II < 
was involved in a life and death struggle with the Eastern Chálu- 
kyas who occupied and burnt his capital. Bhoja seized this 
opportunity to take the offensive. He defeated Krishna IE? 
probably on the bank of the Narmada, and occupied Malwa. '_ 
Hc then advanced towards Gujarāt and occupied the territory | 
round Khetaka (Kaira District). But although this was recove- - 
= red by Krishna II, es Sa e E over the — 
„whole of the Kāthiāwār Peninsula. AT equina v. Je was | 
pui cate a S E packet Jiayini witch: wens 
I ; But it led to no isive result, | 








BHOJA AND MAHENDRAPALA SO v S 


Bhoja hād no difficulty in establishing his suzerainty over the 
Panjāb, Oudh and other territories. Thus with the exception 
of Kāshmir, Sindh, the Pāla dominions in Bihār and Bengal, 
and the Kalachuri kingdom in Jubbulpore region, the rest 
of Northern India was conquered by Bhoja. Having fixed 
his capital at the imperial city of Kanauj, the great emperor 
seems to have enjoyed the undisturbed possession of these exten- 
sive territories. He died about 885 A.D., leaving a consolidated ; 
empire, for which Vatsarāja and Nàgabhata had fought in vain, 
to his son and successor Mahendrapāla, whose known dates 
are 893 and 907 A.D. 

Under Mahendrapāla Magadha and at least a considerable 
portion of North Bengal were added to the Pratīhāra empire. 

Thus the victory over the eastern rival was 
Mahendrapála. complete after a struggle of more than a — 
and the Pratīhāra empire rcached its E 

watermark of success and glory. 

At the beginning of the tenth century, the Pratīhāra king 
Mahendrapāla ruled over an empire that, to quote the phrasco- 
logy of the court poet. of Devapala, stretched from the source 
of the Gangā to that of the Revā (i.e. from the Himālayas to 
Vindhyas) and almost from the eastern to the western oc 
The struggle for empire between the threc great rival powers 
of the ninth century A.D. had thus had its logical end. Dhruva 
and Govinda III, Dharmapāla and Devapāla, Bhojadeva and 
Mahendrapala,—each pair played in turn the imperial role. 
But their empires, like the waves of the ocean, rose to the highest 
point only to break down. So it had proved with the Pālas 
and Rāshtrakūtas, and so it was destined to be in the case of the 
Pratīhāras. For the later history of this dynasty i is but the history | 
of the decline and downfall of the mighty empire. * 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Downfall of the Pratihára empire. 
l. The decline of the Pratihára empire. 


The emperor Mahendrapāla was succeeded by his two sons, 
Bhoja II and Mahīpāla. Of the first we know very little, but 
the reign of the second was a prosperous one in its earlier part. 
The empire remained intact and the poet 
Mahīpāla Rājašekhara, who lived in the court of Mahi- 
. pala, describes him as the Mahārājādhirāja 
of Āryāvarta, and refers to his victories ov>r the Muralas, the 
Mekalas, the Kalingas, the Keralas, the Kuntalas, and the 
Ramathas. 

The great extent and prosperity of the Pratihara empire is 
also attested to by the Muhammadan traveller Al Masūdī, a 
| native of Baghdad, who visited India in the ycar 915-16 A.D. 
* It appears from his statements that the Pratīhāra empire reached 
the Rāshtrakūta territory in the south and included a part of 
Sindh and the Panjab. Masūdī says that the king is rich in 
F horses and camels, and maintains four armies in the four guarters 
4 of N. India, each 700,000 or 900,000 strong. Regarding the 
political relations of the king of Kanauj, we are told by Masūdī 
À that of the four armies maintained by him, that ofthe north wars 
against the Muslim ruler of Multàn, and that of the south fights 

against Balharā i.e. the Rāshtrakūta king. 
The hostility with the Rāshtrakūtas, which Mahīpāla had 
inherited from his predecessors, proved, however, as fatal to his 


. flourishing empire as it was to those of Vatsarāja and Nagabhata. 
* Within a ycar or two of Masüdi's visit, the 


Sack of Kanauj Ràshtraküta king Indra III invaded North 
India, defeated Mahīpāla and pursued him 


E 1 PS to the junction of the Gangā and the Yamuna, while the 
Edo imperial city of Kanauj was devastated by his soldiery. Thus 
a. the Rāshtrakūtas had a complete victory over the Pratiharas, 





u^ and the'empire of Bhoja and Mahendrapāla lay prostrate -at the 
EU feet of their southern rival. But Indra III did not stay long in — 
= " North India. He returned to the Deccan ` in E — m 
| the internal circumstances of the Rāshtrakūķas p ctres. 
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mely unfavourable for the maintenance of their possessions in the 
north. - Mahīpāla seized this opportunity, and was loyally 
supported by his feudatory chiefs in his endeavour to restore the 

fallen fortunes of his family. Whether he was able to recover ail 
the territories he had lost, it is difficult to determine. At the time 
of his death, in 913 A.D., his kingdom stretched as far as Banaras 
in the east. The Yamuna, the Betwā and the Dasan rivers 
seem to have formed its boundaries on the south-east while to 
the south it probably reached the Vindhyas. 

But although Mahīpāla may be credited with retrieving his 
fortunes to a large extent, there can be no question that the 
prestige of the Pratīhāras sustained a serious blow. Asis usual 
in these circumstances, subordinate chiefs began to assert 
independence and new powers arose within the empire. The 
Kāshtrakūtas also renewed their invasion shortly before 940 
A.D., and probably seized the two famous fortresses of Kālanjara 
and Chitraküta ;Chitor). Thus began the decline and downfall 
of the great Pratihara empire, and the process of disintegration 
presents a historic parallel to that which overtook the Mughal 

empire in the eighteenth century. The 
The successors of history of the Pratīhāra kings after Mahīpāla 
Mahīpāla is somewhat obscure and cven the succession 

of kings cannot be settled with certainty. 
But it seems that he was succeeded by his three sons, Mahendra- 
pāla II (945 A.D.), Devapāla (948 A.D.), and Vijayapāla, one 
of whose known dates is 960 A. D. During the reigns of these 
three kings the disintegration of the Pratīhāra empire was all 
but completc. 

The new political situation is best illustrated by the history 
of the several new powers that arose on the ruins of the Pratīhāra 
empire. <A brief reference to each of them is, therefore, neces- 
sary before resuming the history of the Pratīhāras. 


2. The Chandellas. 


The Chandellas, who were later included among the 36 
Rajput clans, claimed to be descended from the sage Chandzā- 
treya, who was born of the moon. They rose into prominence - 
in the 9th century A.D., and established a kingdom, later known 
^ as J ejakabhukti, in the Bundelkhand region. The capital of 
this kingdom was Kharjuravahaka, represented by the modern 
village of: Khajraho in the Chhatarpur State, whose beautiful 
— still testify to the glory of the Chandellas. 
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They were feudatories of che Pratīhāra emperors, and their 
chief, Harshadeva (c. 900-925 A.D.), had loyally assisted 
Mahīpāla in regaining his kingdom. Yašo- 
Yašovarman. varman, son Of Harshadeva, however, practi- 
cally threw off the allegiance, and was des- 
cribed as a scorching fire to the Gurjaras. The decline of the 
Pratihara empire left the field free for his ambitious enterprises. 
He conquered the famous fortress of Kālanjara and extended his 
kingdom as far as the Yamuna in the north. Hethen launched 
upon à career of conquest and, according to official records, 
carried on successful wars against the Gaudas, Kosalas, Kā$mīras, 
Mithilas, Mālavas, Chedis, Kurus, and Gurjaras. In spite of 
obvious exaggerations there is no doubt that he made extensive 
conquests in North India and made the Chandellas a formidable 
power. The fort of Kālanjara henceforth became the strong- 
hold of this kingdom. The Pratīhāra ruler was indeed still 
invoked as the suzcrain power in official documents, probably 
very much in the same way as the rulers of Oudh and Hyderā- 
bād found it convenient to pay a nominal allegiance to the 
emperors at Delhi, but Yašovarman carved out a principality 
which was independent for all practical purposes. 
The Chandella power rapidly advanced under Dhanga, the 
son and successor of Yašovarman. He is said to have obtained 
the empire after defeating the Kānyakubja 
Dhanga. king, which means that he gave up even the 
| formal acknowledgment of the Pratīhāra 
suzer ainty. By the year 954 A.D. his kingdom ` extended 
up to the Yamunā in the north, Gwalior in the north-west, 
and Bhilsā in the south-west. The Occupation of Gwalior must 
have been a severc blow to the power and prestige of the Prati- 
hāras, as their powerful rival thereby obtained a secure footing 
iu the very heart of the kingdo;n. In course of his long reign, 
extending over the latter half of the tenth century A.D., Dhanga 
made further encroachments upon the territory of the Pratīhāras, 
and seems to have extended his kingdom far to the north of.the 


. Yamuna and as tar as Banaras in the east. 
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Dhanga’s known dates are 954 and 1002 A.D. He was the 
first independent Chandella king and assumed the title Mahd- 
rājādhirāja. According to Firishta the Raja of Kālinjar joined 
the confederacy of Indian chiefs organised by Jayapāla against 
Sabuktigin. He must be identified with Dhanga who and his 
successors called themselves ‘lords of Kalanjara’. This is con- 
firmed by an inscription which states that Dhanga, *'by the 
strength of his arms equalled even the powerful Harnvira" i.e. 
the Yamini king who used the title Amir. Dhanga died at 
Allāhābād at the ripe old age of 100. 


3. The Kalachurts. 


The Kalachuris, also known as the Haihayas, were an ancient 
people. Their legendary history, known from the Epics and 
the Puránas, has been referred to above, (p.69). 

Early history An era starting from 249 or 250 A.D. was 
later used by the Kalachuris and known as the 

Kalachuri era. But the Kalachuris are not known to have been 
a political power in the third century A.D. and probably had 
nothing to do with the foundation of this era. In historical 
times we first come across them in the latter half of the sixth 
century A.D. when they ruled over a powerful kingdom com- 
prising Gujarat, northern Maharashtra, and later, even parts of 
Mālwa. Three kings of this family are known viz. Krishņarāja, 
his son Šarhkaragana, and the latter's son Buddharāja. They 
had to fight with the two powerful neighbours; the Maitrakas 
of Valabhi and the Chālukyas of Bādāmi. As noted above, 
the Chalukya king Mangaleša put to flight Buddharaja and 
conquered his dominions. Evidently the Kalachuris were not 
exterminated. For the Chālukya king Vinayaditya defeated the 
Haihayas, and his grandson Vikramaditya II married two 
Haihaya princesses. 'These Haihayas undoubtedly refer to the 
Kalachuris who were till then (i.e. middle of the 8th century 
A.D.) probably ruling over Eastern Mālwa and the neighbouring 


rone e 

ut this time, or shortly after, several branches of the 
Kalachuris were settled in different parts of Northern India. 
One of them founded a principality n Sarayūpāra in the modern 
Gorakhpur District. The other, whic | 

ful, ruled i in Chedi country in Bundelk 












led to the disintegration of the kingdom, for we know that be 
A Kosala with its capital at DEMANDA. 
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of Tewār, six miles to the west of Jubbulpore. The royal 

dynasty was founded about 845 A.D. by 
Kokalia I Kokalla* who was one of the greatest military 

leaders of the age. The Kalachuri inscriptions 
credit him with victories over many powerful kings, and it is 
difficult to say how far we can regard them as historical facts. 
But there is no doubt that Kokalla carried his victorious arms 
far and wide and established a powerful kingdom. 

As noted above (p. 286) he probably came into conflict with 
the Pratīhāra king Bhoja I, for he issaid tohave granted Bhoja 
‘assurance of safety or protection’ (literally, freedom from fear). 
He also looted the treasurics of Sankaragana, probably the Kala- 
churi ruler of Sarayüpàra, Harsharaja, probably the Guhila 
chief, and Guvāka, the Chahamana king of Sakambhari. As 
the last three were vassals of Bhoja I, it may be presumed that 
Kokalla gained a great victory against the Pratihara king, helped 
by his feudal chiefs, but afterwards came to amicable terms 
with him. 

Next, he defeated the Turushkas, who were undoubtedly 
some Turkish forces of the ruler of Sindh. Unfortunately no 
details are known and we cannot say whether Kokalla took 
the aggressive or merely checked one of the periodical raids of 
the Arabs. He is also said to have plundered Vanga i.e. East 
and South Bengal, which probably was no longer under the 
Palas and formed an independent kingdom. 

Towards the close of his long reign Kokalla invaded Nor- 
thern Konkan and helped the Rāshtrakūta king Krishna II 
(878-914 A. D.), who had married his daughter, probably 
against the Eastern Chālukyas and the Pratīhāras. 

These extensive conquests made the Kalachuris for the time 
being almost an imperial power, but this position was not main- 
tained for long, and the actual dominions of the Kalachuris 
ever under Kokalla never extended much beyond Madhya 
Pradesh. A more stable empire was founded by his early rival, 
the Pratīhāra king Bhoja I, as noted above. 

Kokalla married a Chandella princess and had ei ighteen 
sons. The eldest succeeded him ou the throne while the others 
were appointed rulers of different mandalas or Divisions. T na 


descendants of one of these founded a separate kingdom in South ` 
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Kokalla was succeeded by his son Sarnkaragana some time 
between A.D. 878 and 888. He defeated a Somavarhsi ruler a 
of South Kosala and conquered some territories from him near 

Ratanpur in Bilāspur district. He came to 
Sarmkaragaga. the rescue of the Rashtrakita king Krishna II 
when the latter was attacked by the Eastern 
„Chālukya king Vijayāditya III, but was defeated. There 
„ were several matrimonial alliances between the Kalachuris and : 
the Rāshtrakūtas. 

Samkaragana was succeeded by his two sons Balaharsha and 
Yuvarāja. The latter ascended the throne about the middle 

of the IOth century A.D. and defeated the 
His successors. Pala king of Gauda and the Ganga ruler of 

Kalinga. He was, however, defeated by the 
Chandella king Ya$ovarman and also by his near relative, the 
Rāshtrakūta king Krishna III, who probably occupied a part 
of the Kalachuri kinzdom for some time. But Yuvarāja soon 
defeated and drove out the Rāshtrakūta forces. In order to 
celebrate this great victory the famous poet Rājašekhara, who 
now lived in the Kalachuri court, staged his drama Viddhasála- 
bhaüjiká. The Kalachuri inscriptions credit Yuvarāja also 
with successful raids against Kashmir and the Himalayan 
region. 

Yuvarāja's son Lakshmaņarāja, who ruled in the third quar- 
ter of the 10th century A.D., was also a great conqueror. He 
invaded Vangāla, south Bengal, which was then probably under 
the Chandra dynasty. 'The king of Orissa conciliated him by 
offering him a jewelled image of the serpent Kāliya. The 
Somavarhši king of South Kosala was also defeated by him. 
In the west he invaded Lāta, ruled by a feudatory of the Rāshtra- 
kütas, and defeated the king of Gurjara, probably Mūlarāja I, 
the founder of the Chalukya Dynasty. After further conquests 
he advanced as far as Somanātha and worshipped at the temple " 
of Somešvara. He is further credited with the conquest of 
Kashmir and Pandya, in the extreme north and south—which 
is probably a mere conventional boast. ‘ 


Lakshmanaraja’s two sons, Samkaragana II and Yuvaraja m 
II, who successively sat on the throne, werc unworthy sons of a D. 
worthy father. The kingdom suffered serious reverses during I. 
the reign of the latter which covered the last quarter of the 10th k. 


century A.D. His maternal uncle Taila II, who had re-established 
the Chálukya supremacy in the Deccan by defeating the Rashtrae 
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kūtas, carried on raids into his dominions. Far more disastrous 
was the invasion of the Paramāra king Mufija of Mālava. 
Yuvarāja II was defeated and fled, and his capital city fell into 
the hands of the enemy. Though the enemy forces soon withdrew, 
the ministers did not allow the cowardly king to return, and 
placed his son Kokalla II onthe throne.  Herestored the power 
and prestige of the dynasty by his brilliant military career. He 
invaded the Deccan and by his victories took revenge for the 
defeat inflicted upon his father by Taila II. He also led success- 
ful expedition against the Gurjaras in the west, Kuntala in the 
south, and Gauda in the east. Thus by the end of the 10th 
century A.D. the Kalachuris had again becoine a great. power. 


4. The Paramāras, 


Immediately to the west of the Kalachuris were the Para- 
māras ruling in Mālava “The Paramāras came to be known 
as Pavar Rājputs in later days and a story 
Origin. was told of their origin from a fire-pit in 
Mount Abu. But according to the carlier 
records the Paramāra rulers were born in the family of the 
Rāshtrakūtas. This is more probable and it seems that Upendra 
alias Krishņarāja, the founder of the Paramāra dynasty, was 
originally the governor of Mālwa, appointed by the Rāshtra- 
kuta emperor Govinda III after he had conquered the province 
from Nāgabhatta II. The family remained loyal to the Rashtra- 
kūtas and lost possession of Mālwa when it was conquered by 
the Pratīhāras, who were in possession of it till at least 946 A.D. 
Shortly after this Vairisirhha, a descendant of Upendra, recovered 
his ancestral dominions, evidently with the help of the Rāshtra- 
kütas. An inscription tells us that **Vairisirnha proved by the 
strength of his sword that Dhara belonged to him". Dhara, 
the capital of the Paramāras, is now represented by Dhar, in 
Central India. 

Vairisimha's son and successor Siyaka II was a brave 
general and defeated several neighbouring chiefs. Like his 
father he acknowledged the suzerainty of the Rāshtrakūta 
emperor Krishna III, but as soon as the latter died he declared 


himself independent. The new Rāshtrakūta king advanced 


against the rebel, and a sanguinary fight took place on the bank 


of the Narmadā in A.D. 972. Siyaka completely defeated 
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Siyaka II thus founded the independent kingdom of Mālava 
which was bounded by the Tāpti on the south, Jhālawar on 3 
the north, Bhilsā on the east and the Sabarmati on the west. He 
died shortly after, and was succeeded by Mufija, who was probably 
his son, though some old authorities represent him to be an 
adopted son. x d 

Mufja, also known as Utpala and Vākpatirāja II, was 
the most powerful ruler of the family and one 
of the greatest generals of his age. His whole 
reign was full of wars and conquests. He 
defeated the Kalachuri king Yuvarāja II and 
the Guhilas of Medapata, and plundered their capital cities. ` 
He also defeated the Hünas who ruled over a small principality 
known as Hüna-mandala, to the north-west of Mālava, evidently 
the last remnant of the vast empire of Toramàna and Mihira- 
kula. He attacked the Chāhamānas of Naddula, and wrested 
trom them Mt. Abu and considerable territories in the south of Th 
modern Jodhpur State. Mufija next defeated Mūlarāja, founder | 
of the Chaulukya kingdom of Anahilapataka, who fled to the 
desert of Marwar. 

But the greatest enemy of Mufija was Taila II, who had 
conquered the Deccan from the Rāshtrakūtas and naturally T. 
wanted to assert his authority over Mālava which once belonged 
to them. Taila led no less than six campaigns against Mālava 
in each of which he was defeated by Muñja. In order to put an 
end to this trouble Muñja decided to take the offensive. Success 
at first attended his arms and he defeated Taila on the bank of 
the Godāvari. He then pursued the enemy beyond the river, but 
was unfortunately defeated and taken prisoner. His officers 
made a secret attempt to rescue him, but the plan miscarried, and 
he was put to death by Taila II who annexed all the territories 


Muñja. 


folly in advancing too far from his base into the interior of the m. 
; enemy's country. A story is told that his wise minister Rudrā- IF 
1 ditya counselled him strongly never to cross Godāvari river, +. 

and as soon as he heard that his master had gone to the other RU 


x felt, would befall his master. In spite of his sad end Mufijja —— — 
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including such famous names as Dhanafijaya, Halāyudha, 
Dhanika, and Padmagupta graced his court and enjoyed his 
munificence. He is also credited with the excavation of a number 
of big tanks and construction of temples. 

Mulija's defeat and death took place shortly after A.D. 993. 
He was succeeded by his younger brother Sindhurāja who 
avenged his disgrace by defeating the Chalukya king and re- 
covering the lost territories. The great poct Padmagupta took 
the life of the king, also known as Navasahasanka, as the theme 
of his famous work Navasdhasadnka-charita. The allegorical and 
mythical way in which some of the events of his life are narrated 
makes it difficult to find out sober historical truth about him. 
It is, however, suggested, on the basis of this work, that Sindhu- 
rāja, helped the Nāga king of Bastar against some non-Aryan 
ruling chief of Wairagarh (Chanda District, M. P.). Sindhurāja 
was in any case a great conqueror. He defeated the Soma- 
vamsis of South Kosala, the Silàháras of Konkan, and the ruler 
of Hüna-mandala. He also conquered Lāta (South Gujarāt) 
and tried without success to subjugate the Chaulukya kingdom 
of North Gujarat. He died about A.D. 1000 and was succeeded 
by his son Bhoja. 


5. The Chaulukyas. 


Some tīme about 940 A.D. Mūlarāja of the Chaulukya 
dynasty conquered Sārasvata-maņdala ntry on the bank 
of the Saraswati) and established an independent kingdom with 
its capital at Aņahilapātaka or Anahilapattana now represented 
by Pātan. The Chaulukya is regarded’ by some as only a 
variant form of the Chalukya, but this isnot probably a correct 
view, as the two families have different traditions about their 
origin. The Chaulukyas were later known as the Solanki 
|J Rajputs. 

Mūlarāja soon extended his kingdom by conquering the cas- 
tern part of Saurāshtra and Kachchhadesa (Cutch). But he had 
soon to face the hostility of his powerful 


Ys. Mūlarāja. neighbours. The Chāhamāna king ái | 
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killed Barappa. But he had no respite. The Paramāra king 
Mufija overran his kingdom and Mūlarāja fled to Marwar. 
Although he recovered his kingdom some time later, he was 
again defeated by the Kalachuri king Lakshmanaraja. -It 
reflects no little credit upon Mūlarāja that he survived all these 
disasters and saved his kinzdom. It is even claimed in Gujarāt 
chronicles that Mūlarāja defeated Sindhurāja and the ruler of 
North Kosala. Mūlarāja's known dates are A.D. 912 and 994 
and he probably died in 995 A.D. At the time of his death the 
Chaulukya kingdom extended upto the Sābarmati river on the 
cast and south. In the north it included Sanchor in the 
Jodhpur State. 

Mialaraja’s son and successor Chamundaraja had also 
to fight against the Paramāras and Kalachuris. He died in 
1008 A.D. 


6. The Chāhamānas. 


The Chāhamānas, later known as the Chauhān Rājputs, are 
known to have been ruling in’ different parts of Gujarat and 
Rājputāna as early as the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. The most 
important branch ruled over. Sapādalaksha country with its 
capital at Sakambhari, now represented by Sambhar in Jaipur. 
The Chāhamāna rulers of this kingdom acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Pratīlāras. As already mentioned above 
(p. 282), Durlabharāja of this dynasty accompanied Vatsarája 
in hisexpedition against Gauda. His son and suecessor Govinda- 
rāja alias Guvāka, a feudatory of Nāgabhata II, is mentioned 
in a literary work as having repulsed an attack of Sultan Vega 
Varisa. This Sultan has bsen identified with Bashar, the 
governor of Sindh under Caliph Al-Māmūn (A.D. 817-833). 
According to another literary work the Guhila king Khommāņa 
II and other chiefs are said to have resisted an Arab invasion 
during the Caliphate of Al-Māmūn. Nāgabhata II, the 
Pratihara emperor, is also said to have defeated the Turushkas. 
Probably all these relate to the same event, and we may presume 
that Nāgabhata II, with the help of his feudatory chiefs, 
including the Chāhamāna and Guhila rulers, successfully 


resisted an Arab invasion led by Bashar, the Arab governor 


of Sindh. | l 
The Chāhamānas were loyal to the Pratiháras till the begin- 
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of Mahīpāla in the hands of the Rāshtrakūtas they gradually 

asserted independence. Vakpatiraja I, who 
Assertion of ruled in the first quarter of the 10th century 
independence. A.D., is said to have harassed Tantrapala who 

was coming with a message of his overlord. 
If this overlord is Mahīpāla I, we must presume that Vākpati- 
raja had already begun to defy the authority of his suzerain. 
His son and successor Sirhharája, whose known date is 956 A.D., 
openly declared independence and assumed the title Mahdraja- 
dhirāja. It is even said that he imprisoned a number of Prati- 
hara feudatories, and his overlord had to come in person to his 
house in order to secure their release. This overlord must have 
been one of the successors of Mahīpāla I, and the incident shows 
the depths of degradation to which the Pratihara empire had 
fallen. Sirnharaja’s son and successor Vigraharāja Il, whose 
known date is 973 A.D., overran the Chaulukya kingdom and 
Lata, and carried his victorious arms up to the bank of the 
Narmada as mentioned above (p. 296). Though he had to with- 
draw from these parts he left a powerful State with Sakambhari 
as its capital. 

Lakshmana, the youngest son of Vākpatirāja I, founded a 
kingdom at Naddula, modern  Nadol in 
Jodhpur, which flourished for several centuries. 

Two other Chahamana families are known to have been 
ruling in Dholpur and — hie Rājputāna. Both of 
them were feudatories to the Pratīhāras. Chandamahascna, 
lord of Dhavalapuri (Dholpur) in 842 A.D., claims to have been 
served by the Mlechcha lords settled on the bank of thc Charman- 
vati (Chambal). These Mlechcha lords were probably Arab 
chiefs taken prisoner in course of the fight between Nagabhata 
II and Bashar, the governor of Sindh, noted above. In that case 
we should presume that Chandamahasena or his predecessor also 
joined his overlord along with other feudatory chicfs. - 

7. "The Guhilas. 
- The Guhila-putras or Guhilots of Medapāta (Mewar), 


Branch Families. 
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unbroken line of succession, beginning from Guhadatta and 
ending in Saktikumara. Allowing five reigns to a century 
we may place Guhadatta in the second half of the 6th 
„century A.D. This view is corroborated by other epigraphic 
evidences, but goes against the bardic tradition that Guha, the 
founder of the family, was the son of Siladitya, the last ruler of 
Valabhi, as the latter was on the throne till at least 766 A.D. 
F The most surprising thing in the gencalogical account of 
Atpur Ins. is the omission of the name of Bappa Rāwal, who 
figures so prominently as the founder of the dynasty in bardic 
chronicles and later records dating from 
Bappa. 13th century A.D. Different versions are 
current of his early history, accordingto some š 
of which he obtained royalty through the grace of a sage and 
captured Chitraküta (Chitor) by defeating the Mlechchhas 
(or the Mori kings, according to some version). 

The story of Bappa Rāwal cannot be dismissed as a pure 
myth. It seems that Bappa was not the proper name but the 
designation of one of the Guhilot kings mentioned above. In 
view of the fact that all the chronicles place him in the first half 
of the 8th century A.D., he cannot of course be regarded as the 
founder of the family, and he has been identified by some with 
Kālabhoja, and by others with Khommāņa or Khummāņa, 
the eighth and ninth king respectively, in the gencalogical list 
of the Atpur Ins. km 

'The Guhilots were ruling in Mewar for at least two centuries 
before Bappa. Their carliest capital was Nagahrada! and it was 

replaced by Āghata (Ahar) in the 10th century. The tradition 
| about the conquest of Chitor by Bappa may however have 
I some basis in fact. It is likely that the Mauryas (Moris), who 
: were ruling at Chitor, fell before the great onslaught of the Arabs 
` which, as noted above (p. 267), overwhelmed nearly the whole of 
1 Western India about 725 A.D., and that Bappa, like Nāgabhata 









from. the foreign invaders. The heroic part which Bappa played 
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the kingdom was later removed to Chitor, the famous fortress 
which he had seized by his own prowess. 

In addition to the main branch of the Guhilots ruling in 
Mewar, there was another ruling in Jaipur. Both these branches 
acknowledge ed the suzerainty of the Pratīhāras, and reference 
has been made above (p. 286) tothe loyal Guhila chiefs fighting 
on behalf of their Pratīhārā overlords. 

But some time in the second quarter of the tenth- century 
A.D. the Guhila ruler Bhartripatta threw off the yoke of the 
Pratīhāras. In an inscription, dated A.D. 943, he assumes 
the title Mahārājādhtrāja. His son and successor Allata, whose 
known dates are A.D. 951 and 953, killed in battle Devapāla, 
probably the Pratīhāra king of that name who is known to have 
been ruling in Kanauj in 948 A.D. and had the ignominy to 
come in person to the house of his Chāhamāna feudatory in 
order to secure the release of other feudatory chiefs whom the 
latter had imprisoned (p. 298). 

The Guhila kingdom flourished till, in the reign of Sakti- 
kumara, the great-grandson of Allata, the Paramāra king Munja 
invaded the dominion and destroyed Āghāta, the capital city 
and ‘the pride of Medapata’. But Saktikumára survived this 
disaster and ruled up to the close of the 10th century A.D. 


8. The Sháhis (Sháhiyas).! 


A family of Indianised foreigners ruled in Kabul valley and 
North-West Frontier Province up to the 9th century A.D. 
Alberüni calls them descendants of Kanishka, and they are 
known as Turkish Shàhiyas. About the middle of the 9th 
century king Lagatūrmān of this dynasty was dethroned by his 
Brāhmaņa minister named Kallār who founded a riew royal 
dynasty known as Hindu or Brāhman Shāhiyas. When Kābul 
was seized by the Saffarid Yāgūb ibn Layth in 870 A.D. the 
capital of this kingdom was fixed at Udabhāņdapura, or Ohind, 
modern Und, a small village on the right bank of the Sindhu, 
about 15 miles above Attock. 

Kallār, the founder of this new kingdom, is generally identi- 
fied with Lalliya Shahi who is highly praised in the Rāja-tara- 
rigiņī and whose glory is said to have outshone that of al — 
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rulers in the north, many of whom found safety in his capital 
city. The new Shahi kingdom had intimate political association 
with Kashmir. Lalliya’s son Toramāņa was expelled by a 
usurper, but with the help of Kashmir he recovered the king- 
dom. After the death of Toramāņa, also known as Kamaluka and 
Kala (Kamala?)-varman, his son ascended the throne under the 
title Afahárajüdhirdja Paramešvara Sahi Sri-Bhimadeva. The 
famous queen Didda of Kashmir was the daughter's daughter 
of Bhimadeva and consequently he exercised great influence on 
that kingdom during the reign of her husband Kshemagupta 
(A.D. 950-958). 

The next important king is Jayapala, but we donot know 
whether he was related to Bhima or belonged to a different 
family. A fragmentary inscription engraved on a hill in Upper 
Swat mentions Paramabhatidraka Mahárájádhirája Šrī Jayapala- 
deva, and some pious foundations at Vajirasthana, obviously 
the same as modern Waziristan. Some Muslim chronicles 
describe in detail how Jayapāla annexed the kingdom of Lohur 
or Lahore in 999 A.D. It is clear from all this evidence that 
Jayapála ruled over an extensive kingdom which comprised 
the Western Panjab as far as Sirhind on the east and Multan 
in the south, North-West Frontier Province, and Eastern 
Afghanistan as far as Lamghan (or Laghmān) on the west. 
Jayapāla was thus guarding the gates of India when a powerful 
Turkish State was founded in his immediate neighbourhood 
with Ghazni as capital. The Principal event in the reigns of 
Jayapāla and his successor is the prolonged fight with the 
rulers of this kingdom which will be described later. 


9. The Minor States. 


In addition to the powerful kingdoms mentioned above, 
most of which arose out of the ruins of the Pratīhāra empire, 
there were a few other States, less powerful, that freed themselves 
from the yoke of the Pratīhāras, but did not play any. important 
part in contemporary politics outside their local sphere. 

Four of these were in Kāthiāwār Peninsula which formed 
anintegral part of the Pratīhāra empire. Beginning from the 
west there were the Saindhavas, also known as the Jayadratha 

dynasty, ruling from its capital Bhümilika, now 

Saindhavas. represented by Bhumili or Ghumli, 25 miles to 
the north-east of Porbandar, in a gorge of the 

Bards Hills. Pushyadeva, the earliest known king of this Syne 
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was probably ruling when, some time about 739 A.D., the Arabs 
of Sindh invaded this kingdom. Seventeen years later Hishām,the 
governor of Sindh, sent a fleet against it. This naval attack was 
repulsed by the Saindhavas who called themselves **masters of the 
Western sea”’ (apara-samudr-ddhipati). The naval 
Success against expedition was repeated in 776 A.D. According 
the Arabs. to Arab chronicles the outbreak of an epidemic 
forced the Arab fleet to withdraw after the 
death of a number of soldiers. It is more likely, however, that 
the Saindhava navy repulsed the Arab fleet, for according to 
a Saindhava inscription, one of their kings, Agguka I, “rescued 
his country which was being drowned in an ocean of naval 
force sent by powerful enemies." In any case the Arabs hence- 
forth ccased to send any naval expedition against Indian coast 
land. The credit of saving India from Arab invasion by sea 
justly belongs to the Saindhavas, who are chiefly remarkable as 
being one of the few powers in ancient India with a distinguished 
record of naval exploits. 
During the reign of Agguka's son and successor Ranaka, 
the Saindhavas were conquered by Nāgabhata II and accepted 


his suzcrainty. This, however, did not prevent them from 
npe with the Chāpas, another feudatory of the Pratīhāras. 


Mah ahásámantádhipati Jāika II, whose known dates are:904 and 
915 A.D., is the last known king of tnc family after whom the 
kingdom was conquered by the Abhira chief Graharipu. It 
has been suggested that the Saindhava ruling family is now 
represented by the Jethwa Rajputs. 

The Chapas, also known as Chāvadās and Chavotkatas, 
ruled in a part of the Kāthiāwār Peninsula in the 9th 
century A. D. with their capital at Vardhamana, modern 

Wadhwan. They were vassals of the Pratīhāras 
Chāpas. till about the middle of the 10th century A.D., 
when Mūlarāja Chaulukya — them and 


pe their kingdom. 


A Chálukya dynasty ruled in Junagadh — since the 

latter part of the 8th century A.D. They became feudatories of 
the Pratīhāras, and their ruler Vāhukadhavala 

Chalukyas- claims to have defeated Dharma (i.e. 
Dharmapala), a Karnata army (i.e. the Rash- 
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in 889 A.D. as a vassal of Mahendrapāla. He fought with the 
Chāpas, and was defeated by the Paramāra king Sīyaka II. 
About the middle of the 10th century A.D. the Abhiras conquered 
this kingdom. 
The Abhiras grew very powerful during the reign of 
Graharipu in the middle of the 10th century A.D. He had his 
capital at Vamanasthali, now represented by 
Abhiras: the village Vanthali, 9 miles west of Junāgadh. 
As noted above, he defeated the Saindhavas 
and the Chālukyas and brought nearly the whole of Southern 
and Western Saurāshtra under his sway. Graharipu is described 
as a mlechchha chief who ate beef and plundered the pilgrims to 
Prabhāsa-tīrtha (Somnath) which was within his territory. 
These anti-Brahmanical activities brought upon him the wrath 
of the Chaulukya Mülarája who invaded his dominion and took 
him prisoner. 
To the north of the Kāthiāwār Peninsula ruled another 
branch of the Chapa dynasty, probably since the 8th century 
A.D., with its capital at Anahilapataka. The 
Chiapas. dynasty was supplanted by the Chaulukyas 


whose founder Mūlarāja (p. 296) is said tow J$ 


have been descended on his mother’s side from these Chāpas. 
To the north-west of the Chāhamānas lived the Tomaras, 


who were reckoned later as one of the thirty-six Rājput clans. 


The Tomaras ruled over the Hariyāņa country 
and their capital was Dhillikà which became 
famous in later days as Delhi. According to tradition Delhi was 
founded by the Tuars, evidently an abbreviated form of Tomaras, 
in A. D. 736. But the earliest epigraphic reference to the 
Tanai does not go beyond the 9th century A. D. when they were 
vassals of the Pratīhāras. They probably shook off the yoke 
of the Pratīhāras by the middle of the 10th century A.D. 
when they were constantly engaged in hostilities with the 
Chāhamānas. The Tomaras continued to rule over the region 
round Delhi until they were overthrown by the Chāhamāna king 
Vigraharāja III Vīsaladeva in the 12th century. 
To the east of the Chāhamānas, the Kachchhapaghātas, 
known in later days as Kachchwā Rājputs, established a power- 
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of the Chandellas about this time, it appears that Vajradaman 
had defeated both the Chandella king Dhanga and his Prati- 
hàra overlord who also joined him in defending this stronghold. 
Probably after this ignominious defeat Dhanga shook off even 
the nominal suzerainty of the Pratīhāras. 














CHAPTER VII. 


Invasions of Sultin Mahmid 


The review of the political condition of India in the last 
chapter will make it clear that when Pratīhāra Rājyapāla, son of 
Vijayapāla (p. 289), ascended the throne of Kanauj in the last 
quarter of the tenth century A. D., India presented the same poli- 
tical features as inevitably followed the disruption of a mighty 
empire. The Pratihára rule was practically confined to Kanauj 
and its neighbourhood, while the rest of North India was divided 
among rival independent kingdoms fighting with one another. As 
so often happened in the past, a political re-adjustment would 
probably have taken place sooner or later, if the Indian States 
were left to themselves. But this was not to be. Just when the 
military strength of North India had been exhausted by the 
age-long struggle for supremacy among the great powers, and 
before as yet the country had time to take its breath, an Islamic 
power appeared in the west, and changed the whole situation. 
The States that were fighting for supremacy were all involved 
in a common ruin. 

About 933 A.D. Alptigin, a Turkish slave of the Sāmāni 
kings, had carved an independent principality in the Soleiman 
Hills round Ghazni. The kingdom passed on, some time after 
his death, to one of his Turkish slaves named Sabuktigin about 
977 A.D. He claimed to be descended from the last ruler of 

Persia, but his family came to be regarded as 
Sabuktigin. Turk on account of long residence in Turkis- 

tàn. In his early life Sabuktigin was taken 
prisoner and sold as a slave to Alptigin. But by dint of his 
ability he rose high in office and married the daughter of Alpti- 
gin. After the death of the latter chaos and confusion followed, 
and Sabuktigin took advantage of it so seize the throne. His 
accession was approved b y the Sāmāni king to whom he still 
paid nominal allegiance. 
| Immediately after his accession Sabuktigin extended his 
kingdom on all sides by conquering the neighbouring States, 
Jayapāla, the — Who, as already related, ruled. — 
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mountains of Kabul in the west, did not like the rise of a strong 
Muhammadan power so near his borders. But when Sabu- 
ktigin led several expeditions into his kingdom he could not 
tolerate it any longer and invaded the new kingdom. The two 
armies met near Jelalabad, but before there was any engage- 
ment, a furious thunderstorm broke out, and induced Jayapāla 
to retreat, after concluding a treaty with Sabuktigin. Once 
safely back in his kingdom Jayapāla refused to observe the treaty. 
This brought about exactly what Jayapāla had hitherto sought 
to prevent, and Sabuktigīn assembled an army witha view to 
invade India. Jayapāla, who foresaw the danger of a Muham- 
madan invasion long ago, did not underrate its gravity, and 
asked for the assistance of other Indian chiefs to save the honour 
of their motherland. The appeal was immediately responded 
to by the king of Kanauj, as well as the Chāhamāna and Chan- 
della kings. 

As has already been related, the Islamic forces had obtained 
a footing in India as early as the eighth century A.D. They, 
however, failed to make any lasting impression beyond the 
territory of Sindh. This was mainly duc to the Pratīhāras, 
who had stood as a bulwark against the aggression of the Muslims 
ever since their first raids into India proper. Nāgabhata, the 
founder of the dynasty, owed his greatness to a successful 
campaign against them early inthe 8th century A.D., when they 
seemed to carry everything before them (p. 267). During the 
following period, when the power of the Pratīhāras was at its 
highest, they were looked upon as the greatest enemies of the 
Muhammadan faith. Masiidi says that while the Rāshtra- 
kütas were friends of the Muhammadans, the Gurjara king of 
Kanauj was constantly at war with them. As a matter of fact, 
the Muslim rulers of Multān could save themselves only by 
holding out the threat that if they were attacked they would 
destroy the famous image of the Sun-god of that place revered 
all over India. With the decline of the Pratīhāras no. power 
was left strong enough to oppose a successful resistance to the 
aggressions of Islam, and when the Ghaznavid kings seized this 
favourable opportunity to push forward the outpost of Islām 
into the heart of India, Jayapāla, the king immediately affected, 
could only send a pitcous appeal to the powerful chiefs of India. 
Enc Eraihia. king of Kangul, though sor OF power writ 
when the call of duty came about 991 A.D., he: joined the 
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confederacy that Jayapāla had formed against his Muhammadan 
foe, along with his whilom vassal chiefs of the Chāhamānas and 
the Chandellas. The imperial banner of the Pratīhāras was un- 
furled in the valley of the Kurram river in far distant Afghānis- 
tan in defence of faith and country. But 


Defeat of the although the river was dyed red with the blood 
Hindu i 
confederacy. of hundreds and thousands of Indian patriots, 


Sabuktigin gained the day and made himself 
master of all the territories up to the Sindhu. 

Sabuktigin died in 997 A.D. His son Mahmüd had been 
appointed governor of Khurāsān, a rich province in eastern 
Persia, by the Samani kings who had at last been reconciled to 
the new dynasty. Sabuktigin nominated his younger son 
Ismail for the throne of Ghazni, and the latter caused himself 
to be proclaimed as king immediately after his father's death. 
But he was defeated by Mahmūd, who conquered Ghazni and 

declared himself king. About this time 
Sultān Mahmüd. anarchy and confusion in the Sāmāni State 

enabled Mahmūd to throw off his allegiance 
to that power. He received investiture from the Caliph and 
assumed the title of Sultàn, indicating his independent sove- 
reignty. The Caliph also conferred upon him the title Y amin- 
ud-Daullah from which his family is known as the Yamīnī 
dynasty. 

Mahmūd was undoubtedly the first soldier of his age. Master 
of extensive territories from the Sindhu to the heart of Persia, 
he determined to pursue the aggressive policy of his father on 
a much bigger scale, and marched towards India with 10,000 
chosen horse. The old king Jayapāla met his adversary near 
Peshāwar, but was defeated and taken prisoner, and Mahmūd 
pursued his march beyond the Sutlej. Although Jayapála was 
released on promise of paying tribute, he did not choose to 
survive the disgrace, and burnt himself to death in a pyre which 
he set on fire with his own hands. 

What followed took the breath of India away. Year alter 
year Mahmüd repeated his incursions into India. He directed 
his march against a notable place, plundered everything that 
fell on his way, destroyed the temples within his reach, and 
returned home, laden with booty, with the supreme satisfaction 
of advancing his own religion by the destruction of the image 
of Hindu gods. He was out for ruthless devastation of territo- 
ries and the desecration of temples. He did not care so much 
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for establishing an empire in India, but his ambition was satis- 
fied by plundering her rich treasures and breaking the images 
of her numerous temples. 

But the Indians were not insensible to the danger which 
threatened their country and religion. Ānandapāla, the son 
and successor of Jayapāla, had organised a confederacy in which 
the kings of the principal States of western and central India 
took part. The old king Rājyapāla of Kanauj, true to the tradi- 
tions : ^ his family, joined the holy war, and the Chandellas also 
took prominent part in it. "The immense host, the largest Indian 
army that had yet taken the field in defence of their faith and 

country, boldly advanced into enemy's terri- 
Second Hindu tories. It was the last desperate struggle for 
confederacy, Indian's freedom and so well was this under- 

stood, and so profoundly did the sacred cause 
impress the heart of India, that not only contingents daily came 
from far and near to augment the immense host, but even, “Hindu 
women sold their jewels, melted down their golden ornaments, 
and sent their contributions from a distance to furnish resources 
for this holy war." The only notable power in Northern India 
that did not join this great national movement was the Pāla 
king Mahīpāla of Bengal who was too much involved in troubles 
at home to think of sending an army abroad. 

But with this one notable exception, the sons of Āryāvarta 
nobly responded to the call of their motherland, and for once 
falsified the charge that modern historians have brought against 
them, viz. lack of union and patriotism at the time of a national 
crisis, 

Sultān Mahmūd did not underrate the strength of his enemy; 
but he was a hero of hundred fights, and the courage and 
military genius that enabled him to rout the innumerable 
host of Ilak Khān, king of the whole of Tartary up to the walls 
of China, did not fail him at this critical moment. With the 
true instincts of a general, he did not risk everything by a general 
assault, but took up a defensive position near Peshawar and forti- 
fied it by means of trenches. His plan was to provoke the 
Indians to attack his entrenched camp so that his deficiency in 
numbers might be made up by the strength of his position. For 
once in his life he made a miscalculation. The Indians attacked 
the camp with “astonishing fury", and cut down horse and 
rider till three to four thousand men of Mahmüd were killed in 


the first charge. 
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Napoleon once said that it is not the men but a man that decides 
the fate of a battle. Never was the truth of this dictum more 
fully demonstrated. Mahmüd, undaunted by these reverses, 
kept discipline in his army and calmly surveyed the situation, 
while the Indian army, flushed with success, did not maintain 
either order or discipline. The Indian general himself took 
part in the melee, while one of those unfortunate incidents, that 
have again and again decided the fate of Indian battles, snatched 
away this victory from his grasp. The elephant on which he was 
mounted took fright and fled from the battleficld. The Indians 
lost heart at what they took to be the desertion of their general, 
and the fury of their charge abated. The keen eye of Sultan 
Mahmüd at once detected the true situation, and he charged 
lor home with 10,000 select horse. The Indians 
GE Mahmad. dispersed in all directions but the Sultan 

would give them no quarter. It was then a 
pure butchery, and twenty thousand Indians lay dead on the 
field. In spite of the stubborn bravery of the Indian soldiers, 
the day was lost on account of bad generalship. 

The Sultan followed up his victory by the plunder of Nagar- 
kot. There was no garrison to protect it as they had joined the 
late wars, and “700,000 golden dinārs, 700 mans of gold and silver 
plate, 200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2000 mans of unwrought 
silver, and twenty mans of various jewels, including pearls, corals, 
diamonds, and rubies," fell into his hands. 

Henceforth the Sultan hardly met with any opposition worth 
the name in his periodical excursions into India. Altogether 
seventeen expeditions are set to his credit, all characterised 
by massacre, plunder, devastation, and desecration of temples. 

"Two of these were directed against the imperial city of Kanauj 
which exceeded all others in splendour and magnificence. 
Rājyapāla tried in vain to check Mahmūd in the frontier of 

his kingdom, and, unable to defend his capital 
Sack of Kanauj. with his small following, crossed over to Bāri 
on the other side of the Gangā, about 30 miles 
to the cast of Kanauj. The Sultān captured the seven forts 
that guarded Kanauj and then massacre and plunder were 
let loose on the fair city (1019 A.D.). Next year he captured 
` Bāri and then proceeded against the Chandella king, but could 
not gain much success. Jayapāla II, the successor of Ānandapāla, 
| him and the Sultān annexed the whole of the Panjáb 

to his kingdom. 
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The last important expedition of Mahmüd was directed 
against the celebrated temple of Somnáth. It was included 
within the dominions of the Chaulukyas whose early history has 
been mentioned above. It is a sad reflection on the Indian kings 
in general, and the Chaulukya king Durlabharāja, son of Chámu- 
ndarája, in particular, that at the very moment when North 
India was crumbling before the hard knocks of Sultàn Mahmüd, 
they should have quarrel among themselves over a bride in a 
Stayambara ceremony. For when Durlabharája won the hands 
of à Chāhamāna princess in such a ceremony, he had to fight with 
a number of Indian rulers who were disappointed suitors. He 
also dissipated his energy in conquering Lāta. He abdicated 
the throne in 1022 A.D. in favour of his nephew Bhimadeva I. 
At the news of Sultàn Mahmūd's approach Bhima fled to Cutch. 
The Sutlàn occupied the capital city Anahilapátaka and then 
proceeded towards Somnath where he arrived early in 1025 
A.D. The guards of the temple, though deserted by their cow- 
ardly leader who fled, offered a brave resistance,and for three 
days repulsed the Muslim hordes from the walls of the city. 
In the battle that ensued, the Muhammadan army was almost 

beaten back, but the stubborn courage and 
Sack of Somnāth- superior skill of Mahmüd reversed the 

fortunes of the day. When the Sultān entered 
the temple over the dead bodies of its fifty thousand  defen- 
ders he was struck with awe at the grandeur and magni- 
ficence of the structure. The priests of the temple implored 
him to protect the image and even wanted to pay a handsome 
ransom. The reply of the Sultan was characteristic of the man. 


LP He said that he would rather be remembered as the breaker 
tr than the seller of idols, and with his own hand broke the image, — 
H probably a Sivalinga, to pieces. The treasures which the 
Ke Sultan secured at this place were incalculable and are said to 
a have exceeded all his former captures. On its way back to 


Ghazni, the Sultan’s army suffered great miseries in the desert 

of Rājputāna. It is said that a priest of Somnath, in order to 
avenge its destruction, assumed the role of a guide to Mahmüd's — 
army and lured it to what he thought would be a sure destruc- — 

tion. The Sultan, however, extricated his army and reached 

Ghazni i in safety. His attention was now drawn to the western 

| territories and he conquered the greater part of Persia. Soon 
after this brilliant ‘achievement the Sutin. died at. — in 

` A.D. 1030. P^ ss J , = 
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CHARACTER OF-——LTAN MAHMŪD "m 
" Sultan Mahmüd was undoubtedly one of the greatest mili- 


tary genius that the world has ever seen. His cool courage, 
prudence, resourcefulness and many other good qualities of head 
and heart command universal respect and admiration. But 
in spite of all these, the historian of India cannot regard Mahmüd 
save as a freebooter of the worst type. He drained the country 

of its enormous wealth and brought incal- 
Character of culable misery upon its inhabitants. His 
Sultāna Mahmūd ferocity and avarice knew no bounds and his 

religious zeal, bordering on fanaticism, led 
him to violate wantonly the most sacred sentiments of a great 
people. We miss in him that dignified idealism which seldom 
fails to impart a grace and charm even to the most ruthless 
conqueror. His imagination was not fired even by the ambition 
of founding an empire to which the common consent of all ages 
and nations has attached something of a noble and generous 
impulse. From first to last his Indian policy was inspired merely 
by the primitive instincts of plunder, devastation, massacre, and 
desecration. 

It is too often assumed that the invas1ons of Sultàn Mahmüd 
had no permanent results, so far as India was concerned. 
Nothing can be a greater mistake. He terribly drained the 
military and economic resources of the country, and the Muslim 
occupation of the Panjāb served as the key to unlock the gate of 
Indian empire. Big cracks had already been made therein 
and it was no longer a question of whether but when that mighty 
structure would fall. 











CHAPTER VIII 
Northern India in the 11th end x2th centuries A. D. 


l. General Review. 


=KW= 


A century and three-quarters elapsed between the last inva- 
sion of Sultān Mahmūd and the conquest of the greater part of 
North India by the Muslims. The history of India during this 
period is a melancholy but an interesting study. "The view, 
commonly held, that India enjoyed a respite from Muslim inva- 
sion during this long period is not correct. For, as we shall see, 
the successors of Sultān Mahmüd never disguised or concealed 
their policy to carry their victorious arms into the heart of India 
whenever they could, and actually sent several military expedi- 
tions into the interior. The Indian ruling chiefs could, there- 
fore, hardly fail to recognize that the establishment of an aggres- 
sive Islamic State in the Panjāb was a grave danger to the whole 
of India. At least they had no reasonable pretext to ignore or 
minimise it. We would naturally like to know what steps they 
took to ensure the safety of their motherland, and whether their 
ultimate failure was due to their want of foresight, lack of unity, 
inferiority in military skill and organisation, or any other cause 
over which they had no control. Posterity naturally holds them 
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of kingdoms etc., derived from contemporary epigraphic records. 
Although these arc by no means few in number, we are not 
always able to connect the different events and find out their 
mutual relations and consequences in order to fit them into 
an integrated picture of the country as a whole. We get bril- 
liant flashes, but not an unbroken outline; important and interes- 
ting episodes, but not a continued narrative. These are offered 
in the following pages, arranged under different States and 
dynasties. But in order to enable the reader to appreciate 
as far as possible the true bearing of the facts upon one another, 
and their relation to the general history of India, a few conclus- 
ions of a general nature may be added by way of preface. 

In the first place it is significant that many great military 
leaders arose during this period such as Kalachuri Gāngeyadeva 
and Karna, Paramāra Bhoja, Gāhadavāla Govindachandra, 
Chaulukya Jayasirmha-Siddharāja and Kumārapāla, Chāhamāna 
Vigraharāja, Chālukya Wikramāditya, and the Chola king 
Rājendra the Great. Even excluding the last, whose seat of 
authority was too far away, all the rest are credited with victories 
and conguests in North India to such an extent that it passes our 
comprchension why they failed to overthrow the domination of 
the Ghaznavids in the Panjāb, particularly when these were 
almost perpetually suffering from internal dissensions and foreign 
invasion. That the Indians were not altogether insensible to the 
great danger of India is proved by the recorded invasion of the 
Panjāb by some Indian rulers, and there is at least one instance of 
a concerted action against the Ghaznavids in 1043 A.D. "The 
boastful expression of an Indian ruler that Āryāvarta was again 
made by him true to its meaning (i.c. theland of the Āryas) by 


the destruction of the Mlechchhas, implies that the Indians were also 


fully alive to the peril with which Muslim invasion threate- 
ned their religion and culture. We have also contemporary 
records of defeats inflicted upon Muslim army by the Hindus, 
proving thereby that the former could not claim any inherent 
superiority in military skill and discipline. One may then well 
wonder how or why, in spite of all these, the Mulsim rule was 
allowed to continue in the Panjāb as a great potential danger to 
the security of India. 

For a true explanation we must look to the other side of 
the shield, too. Rulers like Karņa and Bhoja no doubt defcated 
the Muslims; it has even been suggested, perhaps quite correctly, 
that they effectively prevented the Muslim aggression which ws 
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resumed after their death. But it is a fact that they also carried 
their victorious arms far and wide against other Indian rulers. One 
might well ask why these rulers did not concentrate their energy 
and resources to extinguish finally the grcat national enemy. 
| Indeed the most striking thing in Indian history during this 
period is the constant warfare going on between Indian rulers 
at the very moment when the Muslim armies were carrying fire 
and sword into the heart of India; even one Indian ruler attack- 
ing another who was actually engaged in fighting with the 
Muslims, or was in a position to do so, if left unhampered by his 
India, enemy. Nor are instances altogether lacking of an. Indian 
chief actively helping the Muslim invaders for the sake of personal 
gain, though, fortunately, these are very rare and there is not one 
single case which is proved beyond all doubt. Nevertheless, it 
becomes painfully evident that the people lacked a true conception 
of Indian or Hindu nationality, as we understand the term; that 
the policy of Indian rulers was not guided by the common con- 
cern of India as a whole, nor even by the enlightened self-interest. 
and true statesmanship which would correctly visualise the 
remote, as opposed to the immediate, gain or loss. 

Perhaps further reflections and other conclusions would 
present themselves to a thoughtful mind as it considers the known 
facts of the period, and subjects them to a careful review; but 
illustration and confirmation of what has been said above meet 
us at almost every step as we go through the brief outline of 
the history of the different powers which is offered below. 

In order to complete the history of Hindu India and to give 
| a full picture of Hindu resistance against Muslim invasion, the 
history of certain dynasties or States has been brought down to 

their final conquest by the Muslims, though it has carried us 
sometimes more than a century beyond A.D. 1200, which is 
usually regarded as closing the ancient period and has been 
adopted as the general limit of this chapter. 


2. Kanauj and the Gāhadavālas. # 


fa The sack of Kanauj and Bari by Sultān Mahmūd dealt the 
ELS death-blow to the Pratīhāras. The empire passed away, but i its 
carcase remained, and then followed the feast of vultures. The 
—— and the Kachchhapaghātas fell upon the old un- 
feid mat — and he met a heroic Av die the ba 
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Pratīhāras, who had fully justified their designation by defending 
the gates of India for more than two hundred years. 
| For half a century Kanuaj was ruled by petty chiefs of a 
Rashtrakita family. During the third quarter of the lith 
century A.D. the Chālukya king Some$vara I and the Chola 
king Virarajendra invaded Kanauj. Some time after A.D. 
1085, Mahmüd, the son of the Ghaznavid Sultan, conquered 
Kanauj. Thereupon the Rāshtrakūta chiefs left that city and 
settled in Vodamāyuta, modern Budaun, where it continued to 
rule till 1202 A.D. when it was conquered by Qutbuddin. 
Mahmūd is said to have an ally in Kanauj named Chānd 
Rāi, whom he appointed to look after his elephant forces there. 
It is generally believed that this Chand Rai 
Chandradeva is no other than Chandradeva of the Gāhada- 
vāla clan who carved out a kingdom with 
Kanauj as capital, and assumed the proud title of Makārājādhi- 
raja, some time before 1090 A.D. The inscriptions of this dynasty 
refer to a tax called Turushka-danda, the exact significance of 
which is unknown. It was undoubtedly a special imposition 
upon the people either to defray the expenses of war against 
the Turkish invaders from the Panjāb, or to make upthe heavy 
annual tribute payable to them. If Chandradeva really owed 
his throne to the Muslim ruler of the Panjāb, the latter view is 
the most probable one. On the other hand it is noteworthy that 
Chandradeva claims in his records to have protected the holy 
places of Upper India, presumably against the Muslim invaders. 
Chandradeva defeated the ruler of Pafichāla, evidently belonging 
to the Rāshtrakūta family mentioned above, and probably 
extended his dominions as far as Allahabad and Banaras, at the 
expense of the Kalachuris. He was, however, defeated by 
the ruler of Magadha. Banaras, which was thus near the 
+ eastern boundary of his kingdom, was almost like a second 
capital of the Gāhaģdavālas, for they are often referred to as the 
rulers of Kāsi. 
Chandradeva's known dates are 1090 and 1100 A.D. He 
i was succeeded by his son Madanachandra. Evidently the 
Gāhadavālas defied the authority of the Yamini rulers, for we 
know from Muslim chronicles that Mas'ūd III (1099-1115 A.D.) 
invaded, *Hindusthàn of which the capital was Kanauj and took 
its king prisoner' According to these chronicles the king Malhi 
, (possibly a corruption of Madanachandra) released himself by 
V paying a heavy ranson. Fortunately we have also the Indian „ 
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version of this incident. According to a contemporary epigra- 
phic record, Govindachandra, son of Madanachandra, gained 
a great victory against the Muslims while he was yet a yuvardja 
(heir-apparent) i.e. during the lifetime of his father. The 
one sided version of the conflict, as given by the Muslim chroni- 
clers, cannot therefore be regarded as the whole truth. 
Govindachandra, who succeeded his father some time betore 
1114 A.D., was undoubtedly the greatest king of the dynasty. 
More than forty inscriptions, ranging in date 
between A.D. 1114 and 1154, testify to the length 
and glory of his reign. Hc achieved many victories and his domi- 
nions included not only the greater part of the Uttar Pradesh 
but also a considerable part of Magadha. This latter was the bone 
of contention between him and the Pāla king of Bengal. Some 
time after 1143 A.D. he carried his victorious arms as far as 
Monghyr, but within ten years the Pāla king recovered this 
city. It seems that Govindachandra had also to fight with the 
Senas. He defeated the Chandellas and wrested Eastern Mālava 
from them. Govindachandra came into conflict with the Kala- 
churis of South Kosala and probably also with other great powers 
of the time, and maintained diplomatic relations with the 
Chaulukya ruler of Aņahilapātaka and the king of Kashmir. 
An intimate association of Govindachandra with the Cholas is 
indicated by an incomplete record, engraved on a stone in the 
Chola capital some time after 1111 A.D., which gives the genea- 
logy of the Gāhadavāla kings. It would thus appcar that 
Govindachandra was an all-India figure and once more raised 
the city of Kanauj almost to the status of an imperial city. 
Govindachandra's son and successor, Vijayachandra, whose 
known dates are 1168 and 1169 A.D., repulsed an attack of the 
Yamini ruler, probably Khusrav Malik. He was succceded 
in 1176 A.D. by his son Jayachandra! who is described by some 


DT 
Govindachandra 


Muslim historians as the greatest sovereign. 


Jayachandra in India. In any case Jayachandra enjoys 
a high degree of fame or notoriety in Indian 


traditions on account of his romantic relations with Prithviraja 


d disastrous defeat by Shihabuddin Muhammad to which 
‘ence will be made later. His inscriptions, ranging in date 
between 1170 and 1189 A.D., show that he maintained intact 
the vast dominions — La, Arāja ae a 
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prolonged war with the Senasof Bengal. He conquered the Gayà 
District after the downfall of the Pálas, but Lakshmana Sena 
not only recovered it, but even carried his victorious arms as far 
as Banaras and Allahabad. It is an irony of fate that these two 
powerful rulers of North India should have exhausted their 
strength and resources by fighting with each other at the very 
moment of Muhammad’s invasion which involved both of them 
in a common ruin. There is, however, nothing to support the 
current story that Jayachandra invited the Muslim king to 
invade India to weak his vengeance against Prithviraja. 


3. Bengal under the Pālas and Senas 


To the east of the Gahadavalas ruled the Palas. We have 
already described the brief spell of imperialism enjoyed by the 
early kings of this dynasty, and the gradual decline of their power 
on the rise of the Pratīhāras. F rom that time the Palas ruled 
as a local power in eastern India, although continually troubled 
by foreign invasions. The Kalachuris, Chandellas, and the 
Rāshtrakūtas made occasional raids into their territory and some- 
times conquered portions of their dominions. Towards the latter 
part of the tenth century A.D., the Kambojas occupied North 
Mahīpāla I and West Bengal during the reign of the Pala king 
Vigrahapāla; but his son Mahīpāla I (c. 980-1030 

A.D.) recovered the paternal territories. Taking advantage of 
the weakness of the Pālas the Kalachuris probably advanced as far 
as Mithilà before 1019 A.D., and about the same time the Chola 
king Rajendra Chola and a Chālukya king invaded the Pāla 
dominions. To the credit of Mahīpāla it must be said that he 
not only recovered the paternal dominions from the Kāmboja 
usurper, and successfully defended his country against the 
Kalachuris, Cholas, and Chālukyas, but also extended his domi- 
nions up to Banaras before 1025 A.D. But Mahīpāla had 
probably no hold over South and West Bengal which was ruled 
by several dependent chiefs. It is only fair to emphasise the fact 
that the domestic and foreign troubles through which his country 
was passing must have made it impossible for Mahīpāla to take 
part in the confederacy of Hindu States against Sultàn Mahmüd. 
Nayapāla, the son and successor of Mahīpāla, was 
involved in a prolonged war with the Kalachuris of Tripuri. 
As mentioned above, there are some 

— grounds to believe that the Kalachuri king 
Gangeyadeva seized Mithila sometime before 1019 A.D., but 
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Mahīpāla must have reconguered it and was in possession of 
Banaras, in 1026 A.D. But Gangeyadeva renewed his struggle 
against the Palas either towards the end of Mahipála's reign or 
at the beginning of that of Nayapāla. The Pāla king was defeated, 
and Gāngeyadeva seized Banaras which was in his possession in 
1034 A.D. 

We learn from the Tibetan accounts that there was a pro- 
tracted war between Nayapāla and Karņa, the son of Gāngeya- 
deva. Karna had some initial success and advanced into the 
heart of Magadha, but was ultimately defeated by Nayapāla. 
The famous Buddhist scholar Dipankara Srijñana, also known as 
Atīša, who was then residing in Bodh-Gayā, gave shelter to 
Karna and, at his mediation, a treaty was concluded between 
Karņa and Nayapāla. But soon after the accession of Vigraha- 
pāla III, the son and successor of Nayapāla, Karņa renewed 
hostilities and invaded Gauda. But he was again defeated by 
the Pala king and concluded a treaty of alliance which was 
cemented by a marriage between his daughter Yauvanašrī and 
the Pala king. 

Vigrahapāla III had three sons,—Mahipala II, Šūrapāla II, 
and Rāmapāla. Mahīpāla II succeeded his father about A.D. 
1070, but was soon involved in great troubles. An almost 
contemporary poetical work, the Rámacharita, gives us a detailed 
account of the history of this period. It appears that some 

of the vassal chiefs rose against Mahīpāla 
Kaivarta revolt and there was a general upheaval in the country. 

To make matters worse, it was reported to 
Mahīpāla that his two brothers were conspiting against 
him. Mahipala was of a hasty temper. Without making any 
proper inquiry into the truth of the allegations against his brothers 
he threw them into prison, and then, against the advice of his 
ministers, he marched against the rebel vassals though | he 
had no adequate force for the purpose. He was defeated and 
killed, and an official named Divya (or Divvoka), Kaivarta by 
caste, made himself master of Varendri or N. Bengal. This is the 





famous Kaivarta revolt of which we find a detailed account i in = 
the Rámacharita. 


| In the midst of these turmoils Šūrapāla and. Rāma ala 
sede re Magadha. | Strap 
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names ended in Varman and who claimed to belong to the 
Yādava dynasty of Sirhhapura, a place which cannot be identified 
with certainty. Divya, the rebel Kaivarta chief, consolidated 
his dominions in N. Bengal, even though king Jātavarman of 
East Bengal claims victory over him. Divya left a peaceful and 
prosperous kingdom to his brother Rüdoka, who was succeeded 
by his son Bhima. The rest of Bengal was divided among more 
than a dozen independent chiefs, though some of them might 
still nominally acknowledge the suzerainty of the Palas. 

"For many years Rāmapāla could do nothing to retrieve the 
situation. At last, by literally begging from door to door, he 

could enlist the sympathy and support of a 
Ramapila large number of chiefs with whose help he 

defeated and killed Bhima and recovered his 
ancestral kingdom Varendri or North Bengal. 

Rāmapāla was an able ruler and soon conquered Kāmarūpa 
and forced the Varman ruler of East Bengal to submit to his 
authority. He also sent an expedition against the Gāhada- 
vālas, and though it was repulsed by Govindachandra, the 
further progress of the latter towards the east was checked. 
In the south he interfered in the politics of Orissa where two 
rival kings were fighting for power. One of them seized the 
throne with the help of Anantavarman Chodagafiga, the power- 
ful ruler of Kalinga. Rāmapāla supported the other and suc- 
ceeded in placing him on the throne, presumably after defeating 
the forces of Anantavarman. But his success was shortlived as 
we find Anantavarman's nominee on the throne of Orissa in 
1112 A.D. 

After a long and eventful reign Rāmapāla died about 1120 
A.D. He had a remarkable personality and his achievements 
were undoubtedly very great. He found the Pāla kingdom 
in a.state of complete disintegration, but by his energetic efforts 
restored its strength and prestige to a considerable degree. 

But the recovery was of short duration. During the reign 
of his two sons Kumārapāla and Madanapāla, the disintegration 
of the Pāla kingdom proceeded apace, thanks to internal dissen- 
sions, successful rising of feudal chiefs, and foreign invasions. Two 
feudal chiefs of Magadha and the governor of Kāmarūpa declared 





i | independence. The minister Vaidyadeva put down the revolt 
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ganga carried his victorious arms up to modern Hooghly on the 
bank of the Bhāgīrathī (or Ganga). 

It must be said to the credit of Madanapála that he made 

a heroic effort to save his kingdom and attained some successes. 

He recovered Monghyr from the Gahadavalas, 

End cfthe Pālas but was soon to reckon with a new royal 

family, originally hailing from  Karnáta, 

which carved a kingdom in Mithilā or N. Bihār. The invasion 

of these Karņāta rulers kept him busy im the north, while 

a new power, the Senas, rose in. Rádha or W. Bengal , and 

finally extinguished the Pala power in Bengai. Madanapāla 

continued to rule over a part of Bihār till his death about 1160 

A.D. He is the last ruler of the family of Dharmapāla.Another 

king, Govindapāla, is known to have been ruling in the Gayā 

District till 1162 A. D. when his kingdom was destroyed, 

either by the Gāhadavālas or by the Scnas. But we do not 
know whether Govindapāla belonged to the Pāla family. 

The Senas belonged to a Kshatriya clan of Karņāta and 

probably came to Bengal along with Vikramaditya VI when 

that Chālukya prince undertook an expedi- 

Scnas. tion against Bengal, Assam, and other northern 

countries. The Senas at first settled in Rādha 

(W. Bengal). The first notable king of the new dynasty wat 

Vijaya Sena who defeated the Pāla king Madanapāla and con- 

quered Bengal. He pushed his conquests 

Vijaya Sena to Assam and Mithilà, and probably also to 

part of Magadha, although tht Pāla king 

still ruled over a portion of the last named province. Vijaya 

Sena was succeeded by his son Ballāla Sena 

Ballāla Sena who was a powerful ruler and finally subdued 

Mithila. He was a learned scholar and author 

of several works, and his reign is associated with important 

social changes the effect of which is still to be seen to-day. 

Ballāla Sena was succeeded by his son Laksh- 

Lakshmaga Sena mana Sena who ascended the throne in 1178 

A.D. He received his-military training by 
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pillar of victory in Puri. But his greatest fight was against-the 
Gāhadavālas. He achieved conspicuous success and carried 
his victorious arms to Banaras and Allāhābād, where he is said 
tó have pla nted two more pillars of victory. There is no doubt 
that Lakshmana Sena was in possession of a considerable part 
of Bihār. For cven now there is an era knowu as Lakshmana 
Sarhvat (La Sam) curre nt in North Bihār, and we have cpigraphic 
evidence that such an era was used in the Gayā District long 
after the reign of Lakshmana Sena was over. 

Lakshmaņa Sena was a patron of poets, and a number of 
them including Jayadeva lived in his court. He himself comp- 
osed poems and completed a learned treatise left unfinished 
by his father. An almost contemporary Muslim chronicle 
bestows high praise on him for his charity and other qualities 
of head and heart, describes him as the chief among the Indian 
rulers like the Caliph in the Muslim world and prays for his 
salvation after death, an unusual thing for a Muslim writing of 
a non-Muslim. But in spite of his bravery, military skill, and 
manifold virtues Lakshmana Sena’s reign had a tragic end. 
There is, of course, no basis for the popular belief that he 
wassuch a worthless and cowardly ruler that eighteen horsemen 
under Bakhtyār Khilji captured his capital and he took to 
flight. But it is a fact that Bakhtyār, by a sudden raid, seized 
the city of Nadiya where the old king was staying, and made 
himself master of a considerable part of Bengal. 


4. Kāmarūpa. 


After the death of Bhàskara-varman, Kāmarūpa was 
occupied by a Mlechchha ruler named Sālastambha. But we do 
not know anything of him or his successors beyond the names of 
some of them. One of them, Harisha, is generally identified with 
king Harsha of the' Bhagadatta dynasty who was lord of Gauda, 
Odra, Kalinga, and Kosala, according to a Nepāl inscription, 
but this is very doubtful. About the beginning of the 9th century 
A.D. this dynasty was overthrown by Prálambha who claimed 
descent from Bhagadatta and, therefore, might have been con- 
nected in some way with the dynasty which ended with Bhāskara- 
varman. This change of dynasty nearly coincides with the con- 
quest of the country by the Pala king Devapala and might not be 

Harja altogether unconnected with it. But Prālambha's 
arjara 2 š Š 

son Harjara-varmadeva, who assumed imperial 

titles some time before 829 A.D., seems to have frecd his country 
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from the yoke of the Palas. During his son's reign the kingdom 
extended at least up to the Trisrota (Tistā) river in the west, and 
we may therefore accept the traditional account that Karatoya 
formed the western boundary of Kāmarūpa or Prāgjyotisha. 
The dynasty of Pralambha ruled from their capital at Hārūp- 
pešvara on the Brahmaputra till about 1000 A.D. 

On the death of Tyàgasimha, the last ruler of this dynasty, 
the people elected. Brahmapāla as the king. He fixed his 
capital at Durjayà, which has been identified by some with 
Gauhāti. His son Ratnapāla is said to have defeated the kings 
of Gurjara, Gauda, Kerala, and Dākshiņātya. This appears 
to be highly improbable. But we know that the Chalukya 
prince Vikramaditya, son of Somesvara, led an expedition 
against Kāmarūpa some time before 1068, and it is not unlikely 
that the forces of the above countries formed part of his army. 
The dynasty of Brahmapāla was overthrown by Rāmapāla of 
Bengal, and Tingyadeva ruled the province as his feudatory. 
Shortly afterwards Tingyadeva revolted, and the Pāla king 
Kumārapāla sent his minister Vaidyadeva against him. 
Vaidyadeva quelled the rebellion, but some time later, probably 
after the death of the Pāla king, assumed independent powers. 


5. „The Kalachuris. 


The Kalachuris of Dahala rose to be the greatest political 
power in India during the llth century A.D. This was mainly 
due to the military genius of Gāngeyadeva, son of Kokalla 11 
mentioned above (p.294). Perhaps an important facto- con- 
tributing to his success was the fact that his kingdom escaped the 
devastating raids of Sultan Mahmüd which affected most of the 
other great powers to its north and north-west. 

The epigraphic records of the period refer to the numerous 
conquests and alliances of Gāngeyadeva, but it is difficult to 

arrange them in proper sequence. We may 
Gāngeyadeva therefore describe them according to geogra- 
phical order. Gāngeyadeva joined his western 
neighbour, Paramāra Bhoja, and the great king of the South, 
Rājendra Chola, in an expedition to the Deccan. But the 


Ohālukya king .Jayasiriha defeated the confederate troops. 
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Being frustrated in the north, south, and west, he turned 
towards the east, andhere he achieved. conspicuous. success. He 
had an old score to pay against Mahāšivagupta Yayāti, the Soma- 
varnši king of South Kosala, who had defeated the Kalachuris 
and devastated their dominions. Gangeyadeva invaded his 
kingdom and so completely defeated him, that he could easily 
march further and conquer Orissa as far as the  sea-coast. In 
token of his great victory he assumed the proud title of Trika- 
lingadhipati, ‘Lord of Trikalinga’. 

Gangeyadeva was equally successful in the north-east. 
Passing through Baghelkhand he advanced as far as Banaras 
and annexed all these territories to his kingdom. He also led 
a successful expedition against Anga (Bhagaipur) which was 
under the Palas. As noted above (P.337) it is probable that 
Mithila or N. Bihar was in his possession for some time. 

Shortly after Gangeyadeva had conquered Banaras, the 
city was raided by the Muslim troops under Ahmad Niyāltigīn, 
the governor of the Panjab. They plundered the bazar and 
carried immense riches, but left it without delay. It was evidently 
nothing more than a plundering raid, and the city being taken 
by surprise, thert was no regular fight. But Gāngeyadeva's 
boast that he carried his arms to the Kira country (Kangra 
Valley), which was part of the Ghaznavid province of the 
Panjab, may refer to a sort of retaliatory expedition against the 
Muslim power. In any case, it proves the ability and willing- 
ness of Gangeyadeva to fight the Muslims in their dominions 
It also shows that for this purpose he could count on something 
like a free passage through the territories of other independent 
rulers. 

Gāngeyadeva assumed the title Vikramaditya. He died 
at the sacred city of Prayag (Allahabad), and no less than one 
hundred of his wives accompanied him on the funeral pyre, 
perhaps the most terrible case of Sati on record. The reign-period 
of Gangeyadeva is not definitely known. Probably he ascended 
the throne before 1019 A.D. and died about 1040 A. D. 

Gangeyadeva was succeeded by his son Lakshmi-karna, 

better known simply as Karna. He was also a 

Karna veteran general like his father, and a hero of 
hundred fights. He is credited with an expedi- 

tion against the Kiras, but it is probable that it refers to the 
campaign undertaken during the reign of his father. He was in 
ion of the city of Allahabad which was also probably 
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conquered by his father. His fights with the Pāla kings 
Nayapāla and Vigrahapāla in Magadha have been referred to 
above (p. 318). It appears that after concluding the treaty with 
the latter he proceeded further east, conquered Rādha or West 
Bengal and Vanga or South and East Bengal. Jātavarman, 
king of Vanga, is known to have married Vīrašrī, a daughter of 
Karna, and it is probable that as in the case of Vigrahapāla, 
the marriage cemented the treaty of alliance between Karna 
and Játavarman. 

Karna next carried his victorious arms along the eastern 
coast as far as the country round Karnchi, which was then 
ruled by the Cholas. Karna is said to have defeated a number 
of peoples in the south such as the Pallavas, Kungas, Muralas, 
and even the Pandyas who lived in the extreme south. It 
is more likely that these peoples helped the Cholas, and Karna 
defeated them all in a single fight, than that he separately 
raided their several countries. He also claims to have defcated 
the ruler of Kuntala, probably the Chālukya king, Somešvara I, 
who, on the other hand, claims to have utterly destroyed 
the power of Karna. These victorious expeditions to the south 
took place before A.D. 1048. They no doubt reflect great credit 
upon his military genius but do not seem to haveled to any 
pcrmanent results. 

Karna was more successful than his father not only in 
the south but also in the north and west. He defeated the 
Chandella king Kirttivarman and, for a time, occupied a large 
part of his dominions. He made an alliance with the Chaulukya 
king Bhima, and the two simultaneously attacked Mālava from 
the east and the west. The Paramāra king Bhoja died about this 
time (1055 A.D.) and the two allies got possession of Mālava. 
But Bhoja's son made an alliance with the Chalukyas and with 
their help recovered his kingdom. Then a quarrel broke out 
between the two allies, Karna and Bhima, over the spoils of the 
Mālava war. Bhima invaded Dahala and forced Karna to give 
up some of the rich booties conquered from Mālava. 

In spite of his numerous wars and uests the permanent 
results achieved by Karna, by way of addition to his territories, 
were insignificant. ‘The reconquest of Mālava by the TUNES 
and his ignominious defeat in the hands of Chaulukva Bh 
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Oblivious of this great change the new king began his reign 
like his father and grandfather, by leading two military expedi- 
tions, onc against North Bihàr and the other against the Eastern 

Chālukyas. But soon his own kingdom 
Yasahkarna became the target of attack of all the great 

powers who had suffered from the aggressive 
imperialsm of his two predecessors. The Chalukyas of the 
Deccan successfully raided his kingdom, the Paramāras plundered 
his capital and encamped for some time on the Narmada, and 
he was also defeated by the Chandellas. All these defeats weak- 
ened his power and he had the mortification to see Allahabad 
and Banaras conquered by the Gāhadavālas. 

Gayakarna, the son and successor of Yašahkarņa, was 
defeated by the Chandella king Madanavarman. His second 
son Jayasimha, who ascended the throne between A.D. 1159 

and 1167, seems to have partly recovered the 
Jayasirhha fortunes and prestige of the family. He 

achieved some success against the Chaulukya 
king Kumarapala and the king of Kuntala, probably Bijjala, 
who had wrested tne Deccan from the Chalukyas. But Bijjala, 
who belonged to a minor branch of the Kalachuri clan, also 
claims to have defeated Jayasirnha. During his reign the 
Turushkas invaded his dominions, but were repulsed. 
This probably refers to the invasion of Khusrav Malik. But 
the revival was short-lived. During the reign of Jayasimha's 
son Vijayasirhha, who succeeded him between 1177 and 1180 
A.D., the  Chandella king Trailokyavarman conquered 
uearly the whole of the Kalachuri kingdom, including 
Bachelkhand and Dahala-mandala. This took place about 
1212 A.D. and we hear nothing more of the Kalachuris. 
The Hayobansi Rajputs of the Balia District in U. P. claim 
descent from them. 

Early in the llth century A.D. a scion of the royal Kala- 
churi family of Dàhala founded a kingdom in South Kosala, 

with its capital first at Turnmāņa, modern 

Minor Kalachuri Tumāna in the Bilaspur District in C. P., and 

dynasties later at Ratanpur, 16 miles north of Bilāspur. 

The family remained — fcudatory to the 

Kalachuris of Pāhala for about a century till Jājalladeva 
declared his īndependence during the latter pārt of Yasahkarna's 
reign, early in the 12th century A.D. Hc extended his power by 
imposing tribute upon 3 large number of petty principalities in 
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Orissa and eastern part of C. P. His family continued to rule with 
power and prestige in this locality for another century. 

Other branches of Kalachuris are also known. One of 
them ruled in the neighbourhood of Kasia in the Gorakhpur 
District. Another conquered the Deccan by defeating the 
Chālukyas and ruled as a powerful dynasty though for a short 
period. 


6. The Paramdras 


Reference has already been made, more than once, to the 
Paramāra king Bhoja, son and successor of Sindhurāja (p. 296). 
H+- ascended the throne about 1000 A.D. and ruled for more 
than half a century. His military career during this period 
resembles that of his great contemporary Karna. It brought 
Him glory and credit, but little by way of accession of domi- 
nions and increase in power, and his reign ended in a veritable 
tragedy. 

Bhoja fought with all his powerful neighbours. He made an 
alliance with Gāngeyadeva and Rājendra Chola against his 
hereditary enemies, the Chālukyas of the Deccan, but in spite 
of preliminary success the allies were forced to retire. Later, 
the Chālukya king Somešvara took revenge on Bhoja By invad- 
ing his dominions. ‘The strong fortress of Mandu, the famous 
city of Ujjain, and even Dhārā, the capital of the Paramāras, 
fell into the hands of Somešvara, and were plundered by him. 

Bhoja failed in his fight against the Chandellas, the 
Kachchhapaghātas of Gwalior, and the Rāshtrakūtas of Kanauj. 
He had some success against the Chāhamānas of Sakambhari, 
but met with serious reverses in the hands of the Ghāharmānas 
of Naddula. 

Bhoja at first gained some successes against the Chaulukyas, 
his western neighbours. 'The Chaulukya king Bhima, following 
true Kautilyan policy, formed an alliance with Bhoja's castern 
neighbours, the Kalachuris, whose king Gāngeyadeva, though 
at first an ally of Bhoja, was later defeated by him. Kalachuri 
Karna now joined Bhima, and the two simultaneously attacked 
Mālava from the cast and the west. While engaged in this 
unequal war, the old king Bhoja fell ill and died about 1055 — 
His kingdom lay prostrate before his enemies. 

In spite of this tragic end Bhoja must be 'egarded as 
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he wasted his energy and resources in fruitless aggressive wars 
all through his life. But what distinguished him from them was 
his profound scholarship, patronage of learning, and great care 
for the spread of education among his people. He is credited 
with having composed more than twenty books on a variety of 
topics including such diverse subjects as architecture, astro- 
nomy, and poetry. Men of letters like Dhanapāla and Uvata 
lived in his court, and he established a Sanskrit college within 
the precincts of the temple of Sarasvati, remains of which still 
exist. He built a large number of temples, and also a city named 
after him Bhojapura. Popular tradition has invested him with 
all the qualities of an ideal king, and even today the name 
of Bhoja stands for all that was good and great in an 
Indian king. 
Bhoja's successor Jayasimbha ascended the throne at a time 
when the greater part of his kingdom was overrun by the Kala- 
churis and the Chaulukyas. In this grave 
Jayasirh ha crisis he turned for aid towards his southern 
. neighbours, the Chālukyas of the Deccan. 
Nothing illustrates more forcibly the shifting nature of political 
combinations of the time than that the Paramāras should seek 
for, and receive, help from their hereditary enemies. The fact, 
however, scems to be that almost all the great powers being 
engaged in hostilities with one another, expediency, rather 
than sentiment or a fixed policy, determined their mutual rela- 
tions at any particular moment. The Chalukyas responded 
to the appeal of Jayasirnha, and prince Vikramaditya cleared 
Mālava of its enemies. The Chaulukyas and the Kalachuris 
were forced to retire and Jayasimha recovered his kingdom. 
The grateful king naturally became à staunch ally of Vikramā- 
ditya and helped him in his wars against the Eastern Chálu- 
kyas. But this generous attitude proved his ruin. Somešvara 
II, the Chālukya king, regarded his younger brother Vikramā- 
ditya as a rival for the throne. He either suspected Jayasirnha 
of actually conspiring with his brother, or generally disliked the 
idea of an alliance between the two as it would inevitably streng- 
then the latter in the impending contest for the throne, Whatever 
may be the ground, Somešvara made an alliance with the ` 
i — king Karņa, son of Bhima, and invaded Mālava. 
x eni iz — and Malava was occupied id the 
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the Chāhamānas of Sákambhari, and with their help defeated 
the invaders and recovered his kingdom. His 
Lakshmadeva known dates are A.D. 1080 and 1086. His son 
Lakshmadeva had a distinguished military career, 
He defeated the Kalachuri king Yasahkarna and raided Anga 
Gauda,and Kalinga.He successfully defended his kingdom against 
the invasion of Mahmüd, the Ghaznavid governor of the Panjāb, 
and, probably in retaliation, invaded the Kira country (Kangra 
valley) which was part of the latter's dominions. Lakshmadeva 
is probably to b= identified with Jagadeva, a son of Udayaditya, 
the storics of whose great victories figure so prominently in the 
folk-tales of Western India. Among other military feats he is 
said to have defeated the Chaulukya king Karna and, in alliance 
with Vikramaditya VI, invaded the dominion of the Hoysalas. 
The next king Naravarman (1094 A.D.) began his career 
well and became master of a large part of Madhya Pradesh, as 
far as Nagpur. But he was defeated by the Chandella king and 
was soon involved in a prolonged war with the 
Chaulukya king Jayasirnha Siddharaja. It 
dragged on for twelve years and ended in a disastrous defeat for 
Naravarman. He fell a prisoner into the hands of his enemy, and 
though he secured his release, the power and prestige of his family 
suffered a great loss. Its full effect was seen in the reign of the next 
king Y ašovarman (1133 A.D.). Dewas, a princi- 
— pality in the very heart of Malava, became an 
independent State, and the Chandellas occupied 
the Bhilsa region. Ujjain itself was attacked by the Chāhamāna 
king. To crown all, the Chaulukya king Jayasirhha Siddharaja, 
helped by the Chāhamānas of Naddula, defeated Yašovarman, 
took him prisoner, and annexed the whole of Mālava about 
1135 A.D. Though Yašovarman's son Jayavarman recovered 
Málava, it was soon conquered by the joint forces of the Chālu- 
kya king Jagadckamalla and 


Naravarman 
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he fared badly in these wars, he once more made Mālava a 
strong and prosperous kingdom before his death which took 
place shortly after 1193 A.D. 
His son and successor Su bhatavarman now turned the table 
against the Chaulukyas and successfully invaded Gujarat. He 
made himself master of Lata, stormed the 
Subhatavarman capital city Aņahilapātaka, and even advanced 
as far as Somnath before he was forced to 
retreat. He was however defeated by the Yadavas. 
Arjunavarman, who succeeded him before 1210 A.D., also 
successfully fought with the Chaulukyas, but was badly defeated 
by the Yādava king Singhana. He was an 
Arjunavarman author of some repute and patronised various 
scholars the most distinguished of whom, 
Madana, wrote the drama Pdrijdta-mafjari, whose theme was 
furnished by the king's marriage with the daughter of his Chau- 
lukya adversary Jayasirhha. 
Devapala, the next king (1218-1232 A.D.)', was again 
attacked by Singhaņa who took prisoner his vassal chief of 
Lata named Sankha, but soon a treaty was 
Devapāla concluded between the two. About this time 
the Muslims, who had already conquered a 
large part of Northern India, invaded Gujarat. While the 
Chaulukyas were engaged in a life and death struggle with the 
Muslims, the Yādavas and the Paramāras made an unholy 
alliance and attacked the southern part of Gujarāt. Fortunately, 
the shrewd diplomacy of the Chaulukya Governor saved the 
situation by bringing about dissensions between the two allies. 
But the Mālava king soon reaped the fruit of his unwise policy. 
He lost the southern Lāta to the Chaulukyas, and his dominions 
were invaded by Sultān Ilitutmish who captured Bhilsa and 
plundered Ujjain in 1233 A.D. 
But though Málava survived the first shock of Muslim inva- 
sion, bad days were in store for it. During the reign of the 
next king Jaitugi, it was raided by the Yádavas 
Decline and fall and the Vaghelas of Gujarat sacked the capital 
city Dhārā, about the same time when Sultān 
Balban also invaded it in 1250 A.D. 
|». From this time Málava showed signs of rapid distintegration. 
Uie Chahamanas of Ranthambhor inflicted a crushing defeat ` 
€ date auget nmm not necessarily the 
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upon king Jayasirhha who shut himself up in the famous hill- 
fort of Mandapa (Mandu). His death in 1270 A.D. was followed 
by a disastrous civil war between king Arjunavarman II and his 
minister which led to the division of Mālava into two parts. 
Arjunavarman II had also to suffer invasions from the Chāha- 
manas, Yādavas, and the Vaghelas. During the reign of Bhoja 
II, who came to the throne after 1283 A.D., Mālava was again 
raided by the Chāhamānas and Sultān Jalāluddīn Khilji. In 
1305 Alāuddīn Khilji invaded the country. The last Paramāra 
king Mahlak Deo, being defeated, took shelter 
Branch dynasties in Māņdu. He was killed there by Alauddin’s 
general and Mālava passed into the hands of 
the Muslims. There were several branches of the Paramaras 
ruling in the region near Mt. Abu, at Vagada (modern Bans- 
wara and Dungarpur), Jāvālipura (Jalor), and Bhinmal (in 
Southern Mārwar) who were all ultimately conquered by the 
neighbouring States such as the Guhilas and the Chahamanas. 


7. The Chandellas 

When king Dhanga died, some time after A.D. 1002, his son 
Ganda inherited a kingdom which, in power and prestige, ex- 
ceeded all others in North India. After a short reign he was 
succeeded by his son Vidyādhara, whose reign is memorable 
for the successful resistance to Sultan Mahmūd's invasion. 
Dhanga and Ganda had joined the confederacy 

Successful resis- against the Sultan, but their kingdom had 
tance to Mahmád hitherto escaped his invasion. After his 
conquest of Kanauj, the Kachchhapaghata 

chief Arjuna, who was a feudatory of the Chandella king, killed 
Rajyapala for having tamely submitted to the Sultan. This 
brought upon the Chandellas the wrath of the Sultan who twice 
invaded their kingdom, in 1019 and 1022 A.D. The Chandellas 


nicer to have adopted a ‘scorched carth policy’ and retreated 
ore 


the Muslim army without offering any battle. The 


Sultan, afraid of penetrating too far into the interior, had each 
time to retreat without much gain, and ultimately established a 

| friendly relation with Vidyādhara, who had thus the unique 
. distinction of being the only Indian ruler who effectively checked 
Ra Berts e carcer of Sultān Mahmūd and saved his kin, ¿dom 
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bours. Widyadhara and his successor Vijayapala defeated res- 
pectively Paramāra Bhoja and Kalachuri Gāngeyadeva. But 
Vijayapāla's son Kirtivarman (1070 A.D.) was defeated by 
Kalachuri Karna, who occupied his kingdom for some time. 
Gopala, one of the powerful feudatorics of the Chandellas, how- 
ever, recovered the kingdom of his suzerain by defeating Karna. 
Kritivarman was also defeated by Mahmüd, the Ghaznavid 
governor of the Panjāb, who plundered Kālanjara, a feat 
which even his great namesake could not accomplish. 

The next great king of the family was Madanavarman 
whose known dates are 1129 and 1163 A.D. He conquered 
Bhi!sa from the Paramāras but had to surrender it to Chaulu- 
kya Siddharaja, who invaded his kingdom and advanced as 
far as Mahobā, the capital city. He also fought with the Gāhad- 
avāla Govindachandra and defeated the Kalachuris. 

Madanavarman was succeeded by his grandson Paramardi- 
deva, whose known dates range between A.D. 1165 and 1201. 

His carly career was very successful and he 
Paramardideva recovered the Bhilsa region from the Chaulukyas 

some time after 1173 A.D. Butin or before 
1182A.D. his power was shattered by a disastrous-defeat inflicted 
upon him by the Chāhamāna Prithvīrāja who overran his whole 
kingdom. The date of this sanguinary battle between the two 
premier States of North India is of melancholy interest, for in 
1181 A.D. Shihābuddīn Muhammad had already reached the 
gate of Lahore. The victor Prthvīrāja succumbed to the onslaught 
of this Muslim chief in 1192 A.D., and ten years later came the 
turn of the vanquished. In 1202 A.D. Muhamrmad's general 
Qutbuddin besieged Kālanjara, the strong citadel of the 
Chandellas. Paramardi resisted for some time and then proposed 
to conclude peace on condition of payment of tribute. 

Then followed a scene, the like of which is scldom met with 
in Indian history. Ajayadeva, the proud minister of Paramardi, 
remembering the old glories of Dhanga and Vidyādhara, 

refused to bow to the Muslims. He killed 

Muslim conquest his royal master and bravely continued the fight. 

But the failure of water supply forced him to 

surrender. The fort of Kālanjara and, later , the capital city of 

Mahobā fell into the hands of Qutbuddin^who appointed his own 
governor to administer the conquered territories. 

But the resistance of Ajayadeva, though unsuccessful, was 
not in vain. He inspired a new kind of patriotic fervour 
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which bore fruit. The son of Paramardi, known as Trailokya- 
varman or Trailokyamalla (1205-1241 A.D.), organised a strong 
force and, in A.D. 1205, fought a pitched battle with the 
Muslim army at a place now known as Kakarādaha, south-cast 
of Bedwara. He won a complete victory and recovered all his 

dominions including Kālanjara. It was a great 


Recovery of achievement and Trailokvavarman lived long 
the kingdom to enjoy the fruit of his hard-earned victory. 

He also conquered Rewā and the Kalachuri n 
kingdom of Dāhalamaņdala. The Muslims again invaded Kālan- — ` 


Jara during the reign of Iltutmish, but though they plundered 
some of the surrounding townships, they could not conquer 
any territory. 

When Trailokvavarman died, he had the supreme satis- 
faction of leaving an extensive and powerful kingdom to his son 
Viravarman. He ascended the throne some time before A.D. 

1254 and maintained intact this precious 
Final conquest heritage. He was succeeded by Bhojavarman 

and Hammiravarman, probably his sons, who 
ruled at least till 1303 A.D. Next year Alāuddīn Khilji conquered 
the greater part of the kingdom. A king named Viravarman II 
ruled in Bundelkhand as late as 1315 A.D., but nothingisknown 
of him or of his kingdom after that year. 


B. The Chaulukyas 


The pusillanimous king Bhima, who had fled to Cutch at 
the approach of Sultàn Mahmüd, returned to his capital after 
the departure of the enemy. But although too cowardly to 
resist the Muslim invader, he turned his arms against the petty 
principalities in the neighbourhood. He conquered Mt. 
Abu and Bhinmal, which were ruled by two branches of the 
Paramāras. His conquest of Mālava in alliance with Kalachuri 
| Karna, and subsequent fight with him have been related above. t 
The stories told in a literary work of his victorious expeditions 

to Sindh, Kasi, Ayodhya etc. do not deserve credence. He 4 
a . abdicated the throne in favour of his son Karna in 1064 A.D. 
D ^. 4 Karna's conquest of Mālava and subsequent defeat by 
i. y Udayaditya and Jagaddeva have been mentioned above. He: BE 
x inva led southern Marwar but was defeated by the Cháhamánas | EQ 
= of Na ddula. When he died about 1094 A.D., his sc son. Jayasirnha — 
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Jayasimha, who assumed the title Siddharaja, was one of the 
greatest kings of the dynasty. He carried his victorious arms 
on all sides and defeated almost all his neigh- 
Jayasirhha bouring powers. He defeated and took priso- 
Siddhārāja ner the Ābhīra chief of Saurāshtra and annexed 
it to his kingdom. He annexed Bhinmal by 
defeating its Paramāra rulers. The Chahamana rulers of both 
Naddula and Sakambhari submitted to him and ruled their States 
as his vassals. His brilliant campaigns against the Paramāra rulers 
Naravarman and Yasovarman, ending in the annexation of 
Mālava, have been related above. He also invaded the Chan- 
della kingdom and proceeded as far as Kālanjara and Mahoba. 
The Chandella king Madanavarman was forced to buy peace by 
returning Bhilsa which he had conquered from the Paramāras. 
He also gained a victory over the Chàlukya king Vikramaditya 
VI. Althoughthe Paramāras of Mālava and Chāhamānas of 
Naddula recovered their dominions before the close of Jayasimha’s 
reign, he ruled over an extensive kingdom and raised the power 
and prestige of-the Chaulukyas to a height unknown before. 

In spite of his military activities Jayasimha, like Paramāra 
Bhoja, was a grcat patron of learning, and established institu- 
tions for the study of Jyotisha, Nydya, and Purana. His court was 
graced by the great Jaina scholar Hemachandra whose prolific 
literary activities have been described elsewhere. 

Jayasimha Siddharāja died in or shortly after 1143 A.D. He 
had no son and nominated his minister's son Bāhada as his 
successor. But after the death of the king, Kumarapala, a remote 

descendant of Bhima I, seized the throne some 
Kumārapāla time between 1143 and 1145 A.D. Bahdda’s 

cause was taken up by the Chahamana ruler 
Arnoraja of Sakambhari who, in alliance with the Paramāras 
of Mālava and Mt. Abu, simultaneously invaded the Chaulukya 
dominions from the north and east. But Kumārapāla defeated 
all his adversaries. Arņorāja was defeated and concluded a 
treaty which was cemented by the marriage of his daughter to 
Kumārapāla. The Paramāra ruler of Mt. Abu was dethroned 
and his nephew was made the king. The ruler of Mālava was 
killed in the battle and the whole country up to Bhilsa was again 
annexed to the Chaulukya kingdom. 

In 1150 Kumārapāla again invaded and devastated the 
dominions of his father-in-law Arnoraja as the latter had insulted 
his own queen, a daughter of the Chaulukya king Jayasimha 
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Siddharaja. But though Arņorāja was defeated, he was allowed 
to rule his kingdom. Kumārapāla also established his sway over 
the Chāhamānas of Naddula and Paramāras of Bhinmal and con- 
quered Konkana between 1160 and 1162 A.D. 

Kumārapāla had a remarkable personality, and looms large 
in the Jaina chronicles of Gujarāt. He adopted Jainism before 
1164 A.D., probably under the influence of Hemachandra, to 
whom he was extremely devoted. Although he still showed 
his reverence to the family deity Siva, there is no doubt that with 
the proverbial zeal of a new convert he forbade the slaughter 
of animals, and this regulation was enforced not only in his 
own kingdom but also in some of his feudatory States. Even 
the Brāhmaņas had to substitute grains for animals in their 
customary religious sacrifices. By another romarkable ordinance 
he stopped gambling in the State. 

Kumārapāla's death in A.D. 1171-72 was followed by a 
struggle for the throne between his sister’s son and  brother's 
son, backed respectively by the Jainas and the Brahmanas. 
The latter, Ajayapāla, succeeded to the throne and is represented 
by the Jaina chroniclers as a persecutor of their religion. He 
defeated the Guhila chief Sāmantasirhha who had invaded his 
dominions, and fought successfully against the Chāhamānas of 
Sakambhari. But he was killed by a Pratihara! about 1176 A.D. 

Mūlarāja II, the son of Ajayapāla, being too young, his 
mother, queen Nāiki, daughter of Paramardin, the Kadmba 
chief of Goa, acted as regent. Soon she was confronted by a 

gravc danger. In 1178 A.D. Shihābuddīn 

Mülarája II Muhammad attacked Gujarāt, but the brave 

. queen, with the boy king on her lap, herself 

led the army and inflicted a defeat upon the Muslim hosts near 

Mt. Abu. It was a highly creditable achievement, though, taking 

advantage of this crisis, Malava successfully asserted her 
independence. 
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strengthen it against future dangers. Apparently taking advan- 
tage of the situation caused by the Muslim invasion and the 
succession of one minor king by another, many of the provincial 
governors declared independence, and some of the ministers 
set up as ruling chiefs in different parts of the kingdom. Indeed, 
the kingdom was threatened with complete 
| Vāghelās disintegration when the able and energetic 
ei Vaghela chief Arņorāja saved the situation. 
= He belonged to the Chaulukya clan and was related to Kumāra- 
| pala who granted him, in recognition of his loyal and faithful 
service, the village of Vyāghrapalli, 10 miles south-west of the 
Chaulukya capital. From the name of this village, where the 
family settled, it camé to be known as the Vaghelas. 
Arņorāja loyally stood by the young king and subdued the 
rebellious elements. He lost his life in course of this struggle, 
but his son Lavaņaprasāda continued the task 
Lavanaprasáda left unfinished by his father. He virtually 
carricd on the administration of the State in 
the name of the king, from his headquarters at Dholka 
(Kaira Dist.), and with the help of two brothers, Tejahpala 
and Vastupala who served as his ministers, saved the State 
from internal dissensions and heroically struggied against 
foreign invasion. The Yādavas led repeated invasions against 
Gujarāt, and the Paramāras overran the country, but both were 
ultimately repulsed by Lavanaprasáda. But the greatest enemies 
were the Muslims who had become the dominant power in 
Northern India by defeating Prithvīrāja in 1192 A.D. and 
occupying Ajmer in the following year. When the Muslims 
attacked the Mhers the Chaulukyas sent an army to their help 
which pursued the Muslims almost up to the city of Ajmer. To 
punish this, Outbuddīn, with a fresh contingent from Ghaznī, 
invaded Gujarāt and plundered its capital city, but retired 
shortly afterwards. | 
Even this dire thrcat to the very existence of the kingdom 
could not stop the internal dissensions. Some time before 1210 
A.D. the throne of Gujarāt was forcibly occupied by one Jayanta- 
simha or Jayasiriīha, and the usurpation continued for nearly 
fifteen years till Lavanaprasida and his able son Viradhavala 
drove him out between 1223 and 1226 A.D. 
The Yādava Singhana continued the aggressive policy 
against Gujarat and formed an alliance with the neighbouring ` 
powers for the purpose. It is shameful to record that when Iltut- 
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mish, the Muslim Sultān of Delhi, invaded Northern Gujarat, 
Singhana attacked its southern part in alliance with the Paramāra 
king and chiefof Lata. Tothe credit of Viradhavala and Vastu- 
pāla it must be said that they heroically faced this great danger 
and repulsed respectively the two great enemy forces. 
Lavaņaprasāda concluded a treaty with Singhana and retired 
from public affairs in 1231 A.D. Henceforth his son Viradhavala 
became the real ruler of Gujarat, though he acknowledged | 
Bhima II as the nominal ruler. Bhima Il died in 1238 A.D. ~ 4 
and was succeeded by Tribhuvanapāla. During his reign the 
Yādavaking Singhana again invaded Gujarāt in alliance with the 
Parāmāra and Guhila rulers, but Viévamalla or Vīsala, son of 
Vīradhavala, routed the enemies. Shortly after this Vīrama, 
another son of Viradhavala, scized the throne by driving away 
Tribhuvanapàla. Virama was deposed by his brother Vīsala, 
who ascended the throne before 1251 A.D. but abdicated it in 
favour of Arjuna, the son of his other brother, bztween 1261 and 
1264 A. D. Arjuna was succeeded in 1274 A.D. by his son 
Sarangadeva who repulsed an invasion of Balban, the Sultàn of 
Delhi. He also defeated Arjunavarman II, the Paramāra king of 
Mālava, and successfully defended his kingdom against the 
Yādava king Rāmachandra. Even then Kāthiawār and Cutch 
were included in his dominions. He died in 1296 and was 
succeeded by his nephew Karna. In the very first year of his 
reign the whole of Gujarát was conquered by Alāuddīn Khilji. 
He fled to Devagiri but his queen and daughter fell into the 
hands of Alauddin Khilji. 


9. The Chāhamānās. 
(a) The main Branch of Šākambharī 


The Chāhamānas of Sakambhari did not suffer much from 
the invasions of Sultàn Mahmüd. Throughout the 11th century 
A.D. they maintained their position as a rising local power and 
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ķi as usual, had to fight with the neighbouring States. One record 

J refers to their battle with the Mātangas, which mean Mierhthhas, x 
EW and probably refer to the Muslims. | 
/ — Ajayarāja, who ruled early i in the 12th meg A. D., was 
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the boundaries of his kingdom were extended by these 
victories, He founded a city called after him Ajayameru, 
better known in later days in its abbreviated form Ajmer. It 
is interesting to note that some of his coins bear the name of his 
queen Somaladevi, a rare thing in Indian history. 

Arņorāja, the son and successor of Ajayarāja, ascended the 
throne before 1139 A.D. Reference has been made above to his 
hostilities and marriage alliances with the 
Chaulukya kings Jayasirnha Siddharāja and 
Kumārapāla. But though defeated by them Arņorāja claims to 
have defeated and killed a large number of Turushkas (i.e. 
Muslims of the Panjab) who invaded his dominion. He waskilled 
by his own son who, however, had a short rule and yielded to 
his younger brother Vigraharaja IV, also called Visaladeva. 

Vigraharaja, whose known dates range between A.D. 1150 
and 1163, was a great conqueror and raised the Chāhamānās 
to the status of an imperial power. He conquered Jābālipura, 

Naddula and other smaller States in Southern 
Vigraharāja IV. Rājputāna which acknowledged the suzerainty 

of Kumārapāla, and thus took revenge for 
the defeat inflicted upon his father by the Chaulukyas. But he 
carned undying fame by his victoriesin the north. He conquered 
Dhillika (Delhi) by defeating the Tomaras and then advanced 
to the Eastern Panjāb. He overran the Hissar District and 
obtained several victories over the forces of the Ghaznavid ruler 
of the Panjāb. His proud boast that he made Āryāvarta once 
more true to its designation by exterminating the Mlechchhas 
(i.e. Muslims) had undoubtedly some justification, though, 
unfortunately, we do not possess any details of his fight with 
the Muslims. "The epigraphic records of his reign prove that his 
kingdom extended in the north as far as Siwālik hills, and in 
the south, at least up to Jaipur District in Udaipur. Vigraha- 
rāja was an author of repute and a few fragments of his drama 
Harakeli-nátaka, engraved on stone, still exist in Ajmer. Similar 
stones containing fragments of Lalita-Vigraharājanātaka, com- 
posed in honour of the king by the great poet Somadeva, have been 
discovered in a mosque at Ajmer. 

Vigraharāja's son having died after a short rule, the throne 
was occupied by Prithvīrāja II, a grandson of Arņorāja. His 
governor in Eastern Panjab fought successfully with the Muslims 
and even claims to have burnt onc of their cities and taken its 
ruler prisoner. 
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Prithvirája was succeeded by his uncle Somešvara, son of 
Arņorāja by the Chaulukya princess (daughter of Jayasirhha 
Siddharaja). Someívara had spent his boyhood and youth 
in the Chaulukya court and helped Kumārapāla in his wars. 

While he was still there he had married a Kalachuri princess 
named Karpüradevi, and two sons were born of her named 
Prithvīrāja and Harīrāja. When the Chāhamāna ruler 
Prithvīrāja II died young, after a short reign, his ministers 
invited Somesvara to occupy the throne of Šākambharī. Somes- "€ 
vara accordingly came from Gujarat and ascended the throne s 
in A.D. 1169. His reign was uneventful and, on his death about 
A.D. 1177, his minor son Prithvīrāja III became king, and the 
queen-mother acted as regent. 

The name of Prithvīrāja occupies a unique place in Indian 
history. As the last great Hindu emperor of Northern India, 
his memory has been embellished by popular legends and formed 
the theme of many a popular ballad. The celebrated poet 
Chand Bardāi has immortalised him in his famous epic Prithvirája 
Ráso, but the book in its extant form can hardly be regarded 

as a contemporary and authentic account of 
Prithvīrāja III his life. Another biographical work called 

Prithvīrāja-vijaya is earlier and more reliable, 
but only a fragment of it has so far come to light. On the 
basis of these and almost contemporary Muslim accounts, supple- 
mented by epigraphic records, we may draw up a bricf sketch 
of the life and career of Prithvīrāja bereft of romantic and 
incredible details. 

Prithvīrāja probably assumed the reins of government in 
his own hands in A.D. 1178. He had soon to face a rebellion 
by his cousin Nāgārjuna, son of Vigraharāja, but suppressed 
it without difficulty. According to a literary text he set out for 
a digvijaya (world-conquest), but apart from some minor 
conquests, the only important expedition which he is known 
to have led with success was that against the Chandellas. He 
defeated Paramardi, the Chandclla king, and ravaged his 
kingdom in A.D. 1182, but could not retain it long. ⁄ 

In 1187 A.D. hc invaded Gujarāt, but could not gain much 
succes and concluded a treaty with Chaulukya Bhima II. It 
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the most powerful of Indian kings or the greatest general of his 
age. The almost contemporary Muslim historians also do not 
convey amy such impression. It is really the romantic tale of 
Chand Bardāi that has cast a spell around him. But there is no 
historical basis for the central theme of this work, which has 
gained a great deal of currency, viz. that the Gāhadavāla king 
Jaychandra of Kanauj was his sworn enemy, and that the 
hostility between the two paved the way for the destruction of 
Indian independence. As to the origin of this hostility, two circum- 
stances have usually been accepted as historical facts. It is 
said that both Prithvīrāja and Jayachandra were grandsons 
of the Tomara king through their mothers, and as the latter, 
having no male issue, adopted Prithvīrāja as his heir, Jayachandra 
was jealous of his cousin. This story is, however, discredited 
by  Prithvirája-vijaya according to which Prithviraja'" mother 
did not belong to the Tomara clan at all. The second circum- 
stance explaining the enmity between the two chiefs savours 
morc of romance than history. We are told that Jayachandra 
celebrated a Rājasūya Yajīta at Kanauj, followed by a Svayarivara 
ceremony for the marriage of his daughter Samyuktà.! The 
latter served as a bait and almost all the notable chiefs attended. 
Prithvīrāja, however, disdained to join the assembly and thereby 
tacītly admit Jayachandra as his superior. He was thereupon 
represented by a stone statue. Sarmyukta, however, placed the 
nuptial wreuth round the neck of the statue, and during the night 
Prithviraja, who was present in the city in disguise, carried her 
off in the cover of darkness, but not without a severe fighting. 
But the true fame of Prithvīrāja rests upon his fight with the 
Muhammadan invaders from Ghir which will be related later. 


b. The Minor Branches. 


Occasional references have been made in the preceding 
chapters to the Chāhamānas of Naddula who ruled over their 
petty principality throughout the period, 

Naddula though occasionally defeated and subjugated 
by neighbouring powers. Naddula became 

an independent State under Kelhana some time after 1178 
A.D. He and his brother Kīrtipāla, with the help of the 
Chaulukyas, defeated the forces of Shihabuddin Muhammad 
who plundered Naddula in 1178 A.D. Kirtipala overran 


1. Also called Sarhyogitā. > 
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Mewar, and wrested from the Paramāras the principality of 
Jābālipura (Jalor) where his successors ruled for more than a 
century. The kingdom of Naddula was invaded by Qutbuddin 
in 1197 A.D. during the reign of Kalhana's son Jaitrasimha, 
but seems io have soon passed into the hands of the Chaulukya 
king Bhima II from whom it was reconquered by Udayasimha 
of the Jābālipur branch some time after 1226 A.D. Udayasirnha 
capitulated to Iltutmish when he invaded Jalor, but later helped ` 
the Vaghela chief Viradhavala against the Sultan. Udaya’s 
successors ruled in Jalor till its final conquest by Alàuddin Khilji | 
in 1310-11 A.D. 

The Satyapura (Sanchor in Jodhpur) branch of the Cháha- 
mānas was founded by a member of the Naddula family. One 
of the rulers claims to have recovered Bhinmal from the Muslims, 
probably after 1310 Ā.D. 

The Devdà branch founded by a member of the Jalor family, 
conquered Mt. Abu, and ruled till 1337 A.D. 

But by far the most important, though the latest, branch 
of the Chāhamānas was that which ruled at Ranastambhapura, 

modern Ranthambhor in Jaipur. It was 
Ranthambhor. founded towards the close of the 12th century 

by a member of the main branch who is said 
to have been banished by Prithvīrāja III. After the extinction 
of the main branch Ranthambhor seems to have grown into 
importance. The history of this small principality possesses a 
singular interest on two grounds. In the first place we have an 
Indian text, Hammira-Mahákávya, which gives a continuous 
narrative of its struggle with the Muslims and enables us to judge 
the value of Muslim chronicles which form our only source of 
information for the history of the rest of India during this period. 
Secondly, the heroic resistance of a small State, continually 
exposed to the attacks of the Sultāns of Delhi, throughout the 
13th century A.D., throws a new light on India's struggle for 
independence against the Muslims. The tenacious fight for 
freedom against heavy odds by the small band of Chāhamānas 
gives lie to the general belief, “partly engendered by Muslim 
chroniclers and partly due to ignorance, that after the battle 
— — the Muslims had an casy walk-over so far as the rest. 
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After the overthrow of Prithvirája and his brother Harirāja 
and the capture of Ajmer by the Muslims, the members and 
followers of the royal family found shelter 
Fight against in Ranthambhor. But it was soon conquered 
the Muslims. by the Muslims and its ruler Bālhaņadeva was 
a tributary to Iltutmish in 1215 A.D. Shortly 
after, Balhana threw off the yoke, but Ranthambhor was recon- 
quered in 1226 A.D. Shortly after the death of Iltutmish in 
1236 A.D., the Chāhamāna ruler Vāgbhata again got possession 
of Ranthambhor.  Balban led two invasions 
Vagbhata. against him in 1248 and 1253 A.D., but 
without success. The contemporary Muslim 
chronicle refers to Bahar-deo (i.e. Vagbhata) as the greatest 
of the Rais of Hindusthan, and well did he deserve the title for his 
organised resistance against the Muslims. For, according to 
Hammīra-Mahākāvya, he took elaborate precautions to guard the 
frontier by always stationing adequate forces at strategic points. 
Jaitrasimha, son and successor of Vagbhata, carried on 
successful wars against the neighbouring Hindu chiefs, but 
was defeated by Sultan Nāsiruddīn Mahmūd in 1259 A.D. and 
forced to pay tribute. But Ranthambhor soon became inde- 
pendent again. 
Hammira, who succeeded his father Jaitrasimha in 1283 
A.D., was the greatest king of this dynasty. Šākambharī formed 
a part of his kingdom, though it is not known 
Hammira. with certainty whether he or his predecessors 
conquered it from the Muslims. He ruled over 
an extensive kingdom which included Seopur district in Gwalior 
and Balvan in Kotah. The Hammīra-Mahākāvya gives an elabo- 
rate account of his digvijaya or career of conquest. He ravaged 
Medapāta (Mewar), defeated the Paramāra kings of Mālava 
and Mt. Abu, and proceeded as far as Kāthiāwār Peninsula. 
The decline of the Sultánate of Delhi probably gave 
Hammira the requisite opportunity to carry on this victorious 
expedition against his Hindu neighbours. He had soon to repent 
bitterly that the opportunity was not taken advantage of to 
strengthen his defence against the Muslims by organising a con- 
federacy of Hindu rulers. The decadent Slave dynasty of Delhi 
was overthrown by Jalaluddin Khilji, and the new ruler lost 
no time in invading Ranthambhor. But this expedition of 


1290 as well as several others led b: Alauddin Khilji's general 


Ulugh Khàn proved unsuccessful. Then Alāuddīn himself 
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led a well-equipped army against Ranthambhor. Hammira 
fought bravely and offered a heroic resistance, but he was ulti- 
mately defeated and killed, and Ranthambhor fell in Muslim 
hands in 1301 A.D. | 


10. The Guhlas of Mewar. 
The history of the Guhilas during the llth century was 


.uneventful. During the next century the Guhilas had to submit 
for some time to Chaulukya Kumārapāla who was in possession * 9 


of Chitrakūta, the famous fort of Chitor, in 1151 A.D. Shortly 
after the Guhila chief Samantasimha had recovered his kingdom 
(1171 A.D.) it was conquered by Kīrtipāla of Naddula. 
Sāmantasimha thereupon settled in Vagada (Dungarpur), but 
his younger brother Kumārasirhha drove out Kīrtipāla before 
1182 A.D. with the help of the Chaulukya king, and established 
himself at Āghāta, modern Ahar, in Udaipur, which had already 
risen to the position of a second capital of the kingdom carly in 
the lith century A.D. 

The first powerful king of this dynasty was Jaitrasimha 

whose known dates range between 1213 and 1252 A.D. Early in his 
reign his kingdom was invaded by Sultan 
Jaitrasirnha Iltutmish who overran the country and des- 
troyed the capital Nagahrada, but on 
receipt of the news that the Vāghelā chief Viradhavala of 
Gujarat was coming to help Jaitrasirnha, the Muslim forces 
left Mewar. 

In spite of this early reverse Jaitrasirnha frittered his 
energy and resources in carrying on campaigns against his Hindu 
neighbours. Hc fought with the Chahamana king of Ran- 
thambhor, the only bulwark against the Muslim encroachment 
in that region, and invaded Gujarat whose ruler had saved him 
from the Muslims earlier in his reign. This lapse was, however, 
more than made up by his grandson Samarasimha (1273-1301 ) 
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two months, but then lost heart, and stealing out from the city 
surrendered himself to Alāuddīn. 

A branch of the Guhilas ruled as vassals of the main family 

at Sisoda, and thus came to be known as Sisodiyà Rājputs. 

Their chief Lakshmanasimha, who had married 

Sisodiyās Padmini, the daughter of Ratnasirhha, bravely 

defended Chitor, even after the desertion of 


^  . its cowardly king. The heroic resistance of Lakshmanasimha, 
=. in course of which he died with his sons, has been immorta- 





lised by the bards of Rājputāna. But it was all in vain, and 
Adauddin occupied Chitor in 1303 A.D. The well-known 
story of Alāuddīn's infatuation for Padmini, and the release 
of Ratnasimha by a stratagem, belongs more to romance than to 
history. It is certain, however, that the Guhilas maintained 
their independence and continued the fight even after the fall 
of Chitor. Alauddin soon recalled his son whom he had left in 
charge of that fort, and handed it over to Chāhamāna Maladeva, 
sister's son of Ratnasimha, who ruled in Chitor as a vassal of 
Alauddin Khilji. 











CHAPTER IX. 
The Muslim conquest of Northern India. 


— 
|. The Panjáb under the Yamini Dynasty — = 


The death of Sultān Mahmūd in A.D. 1030 was followed by 
a struggle for succession between his two sons, Muhammad 
and Mas’iid. The former was dethroned 
Expedition of after a.reign of 7 months and Mas'üd ascended 
Niyāltigīn the throne of Ghazni in A.D. 1031. He 
appointed Ahmad Niyāltigīn governor of the 
Panjab. Niyāltigīn continued the policy of Sultān Mahmūd 
and led military expeditions into the interior of the country. In 
1034 he is said to have suddenly appeared in Banaras, plundered 
its markets from morning till midday, and then left the city and 
returned to the Panjāb with his spoils. How these plundering 
raids were conducted without any serious engagement with the 
powers that ruled over the intervening region it is difficult to say. 
Three years later Mas'üd personally led a big army to India 
and conquered Hānsi, Sonpat, and neighbouring territories in 
East Panjāb. But shortly afterwards the Saljüq 
Mas'üd Turks repeatedly invaded. his dominions and he 
was forced to leave Ghazni. On his way to 

India his Turkish and Hindu slaves revolted and killed him. 
After the usual struggle for succession Maudüd, son of Mas”- 
üd, made himself master of both Ghazni and the Panjàb. But the 

T Saljüq attacks continued and, taking advantage of this, the 

i — P Indian rulers secm to have made a combined e 
DE Indian effort under the leadership of the Tomara 
| = Confederacy king of Delhi to wrest the Panjāb from him. 
The confederacy of Indian rulers, me. 
— among aben, the Paramāra — —— the É 
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In the light of later events, this failure, entirely due to lack of 
generalship, may b= said to have paved the way for the final 
conquest of India by the Muslims. 

The death of Maudūd in AD 1049. was followed by the usual 
palace intrigues, and no less than six Sultàns gained and lost the 
throne during the next ten years. Nevertheless, even during 
this period of turmoil, the governor ofthe Panjāb reconquered 
Nagarkot, and Sultan Ibrahim, who ascended the throne in 
1059 A.D., led an expedition and conquered a number of places 

in East Panjab. His son Mahmüd, who 
Mat mūd was appointed governor of the Panjāb in 
1085 A.D., advanc»d further into the interior 
and captured Kanauj and Agra; but he failed to take Ujjain and 
Kalafijar which were successfully defended by the Paramāra and 
Chandella rulers. During the reign of  Ibràhim's successor 
Mas'üd III (1099-1115 A.D.), the Muslims made another 
plundering raid beyond the Ganga in course of which they took 
prisoner Malhi, the king of Kanauj. As noted above (p. 316), he 
is probably to be identified with Gāhadavāla Madanachandra, 
and his son Govindachandra defeated the Muslims and secured 
his release. 


On the death of Mas'üd III his two sons successively occupied 


. the throne, but the latter was defeated and killed by another son 


Bahrām with the help of his maternal uncle, the Saljüq Sultān. 
Bahràm ruled from 1118 to c. 1152 A.D. "Towards the close 
of his reign he came into conflict with the 

Ghūr Shansabānī princes of Ghūr, a small princi- 

pality to the west of Ghazni and east of Herat. 

It was a dependency of Ghazni, and a member of its ruling family 
took shelter with Bahram. The latter, however, killed him 
on suspicion, and this led to a sort of blood-feud between the rulers 
of Ghazni and Ghür which was accompanied by unusual acts 
ofcruelty and treachery. At last Bahram was defeated and his 
kingdom fell into the hands of his rival. The city of Ghazni, 
embellished by the Indian spoils of Sultàn Mahmūd, was at that 
time one of the most splendid in the whole world. But Alāuddīn, 
king of Ghür, treated the capital of Sultan Mahmūd in exactly 
the same way as the latter had done in his Indian expeditions. 
Ghazni was given up to flames, ravage, and 

Destructicn massacre for threc (according to some accounts 

eom seven) days. Almost all its magnificent build- 
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from the face of the earth. Thus did terrible Nemesis do her 
work and the grave injury done to India was cruelly avenged, 
though by foreign hands. ! 

Bahràm recovered Ghazni before he died, and wassucceeded 
by his son Khusrav Shāh. The larger part of his dominion was 
conquered by the rulers of Ghür, and at last he was driven out 
of Ghazni by the Ghuzz Turks shortly after A.D. 1157. He 
fled to Lahore where he ruled till 1160 A.D. and was succeeded 

by his son Khusrav Malik. Even the Indian 
Khusrav dominion of the Ghaznavids showed clear 
Malik signs of disintegration, and the governors and 
vassal chiefs practically behaved like iadepen- 
dent rulers. All the while hostility continued with the rulers 
of Ghür. That kingdom shortly passed into the hands of 
Ghiyāsuddīn who wrested Ghazni from the Ghuzz Turks in 1174 
A.D. and appointed as its ruler his brother Shihābuddīn Muham- 
mad, also known as Mu'azzuddin Muhammad. The epithet 
Ghūrī is usually attached to both of them in Indian history. 
Shihābuddīn, who was entrusted with eastern affairs, naturally 
turned his attention to India. He advanced into the Panjāb 
and took Uch, but, as noted above, was disastrously defeated in 
an expedition to Ģujarāt by the Ghaulukya king Mūlarāja II. 
Shihābuddīn was, however, more successful in Sindh and twice 
invaded Lahore in 1181 and 1184 A.D. In 1186 A.D.-he led a 
third expedition and wrested the Panjab from Khusrav Malik, 
the last king of the Yamini Dynasty of Ghazni. 


2. Shthdbuddin Muhammad Ghūrī 


The conquest of the Panjāb — —— the dominions of the 
Ghüri kings to the confines of the ingdom of Prithvīrāja, 


and a struggle between the two was inevitable. Already 
in 1178 A.D., while Shihābuddīn was marching against 
Gujarāt, he had sent an agent to Prithviraja, apparently 
with a view to making a common cause against 

t ERR that country. To the credit of Prithvīrāja it 

Prithirijs must be said that he did not agree, and even 

decided to march against the Muslim invader, 


m when the latter conquered Naddula. Itis interesting to note that 
— zeal of the young king to crush. the Muslims was not | | 
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lact, Prithvīrāja desisted from his military preparations as soon 
as he heard that Mūlarāja had routed Shihābuddīn's army; 
and, as noted above, even after Shihábuddin had conquered 
the Panjāb, he was engaged in fighting with Chaulukya Bhīma, 
rather than making a common cause with him against the 
Muslim invader. It was not till Shihābuddīn actually carried 
on depredations into the kingdom of Prithvīrāja and conquered 


the strong fort of Tabarhindah, that the latter awoke tothe 


gravity of the danger. Indeed it was impossible 
First Battle of to ignore it any longer. The Governor of 
Tarāin Delhi and other chiefs reported to him how the 
Muslims ravaged the land and dishonoured 
the women, with the result that refugees from the Panjab filled 
the hills and dales on this side of the border. On hearing this 
Prithviraja decided to fight Shihábuddin and set out with a 
vast army. The battle took place in 1191 A.D. near the village 
of Tarain, or Torawana, 27 miles from Bhatinda. Shihabuddin 
vigorously charged the centre of the Indian army, but his 
wings gave way and he was completely surrounded. He was 
severely wounded, but with great difficulty, and by dint of stub- 
born courage, he extricated himself with a few followers. 
Prithviraja gained a complete victory and routed the army of 
his opponents. It was the last great military achievement of 
the Hindus like the last bright glimmer of the lamp before it is 
finally extinguished. But, curiously enough, the retreating and 
scattered Muslim forces were not pursued and allowed to retire 
in safety. 

Shihabuddin never forgot this great insult, and is reported to 
have said that **he never slumbered in ease, or waked but in sorrow 
and anxiety." Burning for revenge he collected a vast army 
of the hardy mountaineers of Central Asia, and next year again 
marched towards India. 

After his success in the first battle Prithvīrāja besieged the 
fort of Tabarhindah which capitulated after 13 months. Besides 
recovering this strong fort Prithvīrāja did not take any 'advantage 
of the respite of more than a year to organise proper defence 
against the future aggression of the enemy. He could easily 
have conquered the Panjāb during the absence of Shihābuddīn 
and held the mountain passes, for the Panjab, newly conquered, 


was seething with discontent, and there was no strong Ghuri 


garrison left in India. What is worse, he even did not make any 


adequate arrangement for defending Tabarhindah which guarded 
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his kingdom on the west. Shihābuddīn easily reconquered in a 
few days the fort which defied Prithvīrāja for 
Second Battle of 13 months even after the departure of the 
Tarāin army of Shihābuddīn. As a matter of fact, 
Shihābuddīn hardly met with any opposition till 
he reached Tarāin, the scene of the first battle, where Prithvī- 
raja was waiting with his army. Strangely enough, Prithviraja’s 
veteran general Skanda, who won the last battle, was engaged 
in a war elsewhere even at this critical moment. Prithviraja 
was joined by contingents of a number of other Indian kings 
who displayed once more their sense of unity in face of a com- 
mon danger. He sent a message to Shihabuddin asking him to 
retire, and the latter complacently replied that he was referring 
the matter to his brother, the king. Having thus allayed the 
suspicions of the Indians who were encamped quite close by, 
Shihabuddin suddenly attacked them about day-break and 
threw them into confusion. But order was at last restored in the 
Indian camp and the Indian army advanced to the attack. Baffled 
in his attempts to overwhelm the Indian army by a surprise 
attack, Shihabuddin now adopted a new strategy. He kept with 
him a strong reserve, and having divided the rest of his army 
into small groups instructed them to attack vehemently and then 
pretend to retreat. As he foresaw, the Indian army pursued 
them in hot haste. Once more the lack of generalship and dis- 
cipline among the Indian soldiers snatched away the victory 
which their bravery had won. Eager for pursuit they advanced 
pell-mell in scattered and disorderly groups, while the army 
of Shihabuddin, even in course of flight, maintained excellent 
order and discipline. As soon as Shihabuddin saw the rank of 
his enemy broken and disorderly, he charged home with 12,000 
chosen horse which he had kept in reserve, and completely routed- 
the Indian hosts. A number of Indian chiefs vainly endea- 
voured to rally and lay dead on the field. Prithvīrāja himself 
was taken prisoner and killed in cold blood. Thus ended the 
terrible day and the sun of Hindu glory set for ever on the fatal 
plain of Tarāin (1192 A.D.). 

The rest may be briefly told. Shihābuddīn followed up his 
victory by the conquest of Ajmer which became a tributary 
State under the young son of Prithvīrāja. 
Shihabuddin conquered a number of fortresses 

returned to Ghazni, — es —— 
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possession of Delhi and conquered other places. Next year 
Shihabuddin himself defeated Jayachandra of Kanauj 
and thereby carried the banner of Islam to Banaras. Shortly 
afterwards Harirāja, younger brother of Prithvīrāja, over- 
threw his nephew and became independent king of Ajmer. 
But, it is sad to relate, his licentious habits made him very 
unpopular, and when Outbuddīn invaded Ajmer, there was 
hardly any opposition at all. But in the last hour of his life 
Harirája proved himself worthy of his great ancestry. Instead of 
surrendering to the enemy and leading an ignoble life ofa slave, 
he burnt himself with his family or 1 funeral pile. His followers 
took shelter in Ranthambhor, and Ajmer fell into the hands of 
Outbuddin. 

The castern conquests were completed by Muhammad 
Bakhtyār Khalji, an adventurer and a soldier of fortune. He 
wrested Southern Bihar, defeated Lakshmana Sena of Bengal 
by a sudden raid upon the city of Nadiyà, and conquered Western 
and Northern Bengal. The only effective check which Qutbud- 
din received was from the Chaulukya king of Gujarat who was 
supported by other chiefs. Qutbuddin was defeated and forced 
to shut himself up at Ajmer till reinforcements fr m Ghazni 
enabled him to take the field. e occupied the capital, Anhil- 
wara, but could not subdue the province. He, however, defeated 
the Chandellas, and the only power in Central India that 
remained unsubdued was the Paramāras of Malwa. Thus in 
less than ten years after the second battle of Tarāin, the whole 
of Northern India, with the exception of Eastern Bengal, Northern 
Bihār (Tirhut), Mālwa, and Gujarāt, passed into the hands of 
the Ghurī king But the Chandellas, as noted above, recovered 
their kingdom and even annexed the dominions ruled by the 
Kalachuris. Reference has also been made above to the brave 
resistance offered by some minor powers to the Muslim invaders. 

Shihābuddīn Ghuri ascended the throne after his brother's 
death, but was himself killed in 1206, probably by a party of hill 
tribes called Khokars, on the bank of the Sindhu, in course of 
his return journey to Ghazni from India. After his death the 
Ghuri dominions in Northern India passed to Qutbuddin. 





1. His full name is Ikhtiyáruddin Muhammad Bakhtyár Khalji. Some 
take him to be a son of Bakhtyār. He belonged to the Turkish tribe of 
 Khalj which afterwards gave a line of Sultāns to the Muslim empire of Delhi, 


commonly known as Khilji. 
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It is needless to add that the Muhammadan conquest of 
India was attended with horrors and cruelties beyond 
tion. When Ajmer was captured, thousands of its inhabitants 
were put to the sword and the rest sold as slaves; and this was 
by no means an exceptional incident. Even religious establish- 
ments suffered the same fate. So completely did they massacre 
the monks in a Buddhist monastery in Bihàr, that when they 
looked for somebody to explain the books in the library, not a 
living soul was to be found. “Temples, monasteries, and - 
other splendid monuments were wilfully destroyed and their 


materials used for buildings mosques. 














CHAPTER X 
Nepāl and Kāshmir 


In order to complete the historical sketch of Northern India 
we must give some account of the two outlying kingdoms of 
Nepāl and Kāshmir, of which alone we possess some indigenous 
historical chronicles. 

l. Nepal 

Nepāl is the only kingdom of ancient India that has main- 
tained its independence without interruption up to the present 
time. "The early history of the country is purely traditional. 
It is said to have been ruled at first by a dynasty of cowherds 
(gopālas) consisting of eight kings. They were overthrown 

by a dynasty of Āhirs or Abhiras, who, as 
Early history. we have seen above, played an important 

part in the history of Western India in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. During the reign of the 
third king of this dynasty Nepāl was conquered by the Kirātas. 
The Kiráta is a well-known tribal name in ancient India. It 
is referred to in Vedic, Epic, and subsequent literature, and 
was probably a general designation of the Tibcto-Burman families 
living between the Himālaya and the Gangetic delta. Twenty- 
nine Kirāta kings ruled in Nepāl when the country was conquered 
by a Kshatriya prince from India named Nimisha. "The dynasty 
of Nimisha consisted of five kings, the last of whom was overthrown 
by the Lichchhavis. 

With the Lichchhavi conquest begins the authentic history 
of Nepāl. The Lichchhavis were a well-known clan living in 
Videhz at the time of Gautama Buddha. They were conquered 

| . by Ajātašatru (p. 96) at the beginning of the 
TRECE fifth century B.C., and we do not hear of them 
again till they reappear under a monarchical constitution 
in Nepal in the second or third century A.D. It is probable 
that when North India was invaded by the barbarous 
hordes from Central Asia, the Lichchhavis left the plains 
and sought the protection of the fastnesses of the Himalayas. 
About twenty-eight kings of this dynasty ruled for four or 
five hundred years, and their names are preserved in the 
genealogical lists and epigrphic records. 








— in Asia. In 838 the kingdom of Tibet passed on to — 
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As has been said.above, a Lichchhavi princess was married 
to Chandragupta -I at the beginning of the fourth century 
A.D., and under Samudragupta Nepāl had to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Gupta empire. But with the decline 
of the Gupta empire the Lichchhavis became very 
powerlul, and under Manadeva, who reigned towards the end 
of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century A.D., their sway 
extended beyond the valley of Nepal both towards the cast as 
well as towards the west. About the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D. there were some internal troubles, due perhaps to 
the resuscitation of the power of the Abhiras. Améíuvarman, a 
powerful minister at the court, took advantage of this to establish 
his own supremacy, and ultimately usurped the 
Armáuvarman, throne. He probably married the daughter of 
the last Lichchhavi king, and founded a new 
royal dynasty which is known as Vaišya-Thākuri, Vaīšya being 
the name of a Rajput clan to which AmSuvarman belonged. 
Shortly before this time the nomads of Central Asia, who 
lived to the west of the Chinese empire, were organised by a 
powerful leader who founded a kingdom in Tibet. Under the 
second king of this dynasty, Srong-btsan-Gam-po, the Charle- 
magne of Tibet, the kingdom was extended in all directions. 
The king of Nepal, with some other potentates of India, had to 
acknowledge the supremacy of this new power, and was practi- 
cally forced to give his daughter in marriage to its barbaric chief. 
The death of AmSuvarman was followed by some troubles, 
and the Lichchhavi line was restored by Narendradeva who 
ascended the throne before 643 A.D. Sivadeva, son of Narendra- 
deva, married a Maukhari princess, a grand-daughter of Aditya- 
sena, the emperor of Magadha, while his son Jayadeva married 
the daughter of Harsha, the lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, Kosala 
and other places. As this Harsha is said to have belonged ` to the 
race of Bhagadatta, he was probably a king of Kamarüpa. We 
thus find that the kings of Nepal had matrimonial relations with 
all the neighbouring chiefs. 
For about 150 years after the death of Jayadeva Nepal v wasa 
dependency of Tibet, which was then onc of the most 
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yoke, and the event was apparently celebrated by the founda- 

tion of a new era, known as Nepāla ŠSarhvat, 
Nepāla Era. in the year 879 A.D. In any case the new era 

marks a new chapter not only in the political 
history of Nepāl, but also in its economic prosperity. Flourishing 
towns grew up on all sides and Kātmāndu, the present capital 
city, was either established or raised to an important position 

* about this time. 

From about the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. 
the feudal princes became very powerful in Nepal. The kingdom 
was divided among two or three kings ruling in different parts, 
with Patan, Katmandu, and Bhātgāon as their capitals, and 
the feudal barons often elected new members to the kingship. 

Towards the close of the llth century A.D. 
Nepal was conquered by the Karnataka king 
of Tirhut, called Nànyadcva, who made himself master of the P 
entire territory, and reigned in all the three capitals (1098- € 
1118 A.D.). After his death, the old dynasty was re-cstablished I 
in Nepàl, although it probably acknowledged the nominal 
suzerainty of the successor of Nanyadeva who ruled at Tirhut. 
| .  'Then a new line of kings, with names endin 
MR aan 5 in Malla, appear in Nepal. They probably 
belonged to the old Malla clan which, with the Lichchhavis, 
played such a prominent part in ancient India at the time of 
Gautama Buddha. Arimalladeva, the founder of this Malla 
dynasty, flourished at the beginning of the 13th century A.D- In 
1287 the Khāsias invaded Nepāl from the cast and devastated 
the country. Although their conquest was short-lived, -the 
political solidarity of Nepāl was lost, and it was destined to be 
subjugated by another enemy at no distant date. : 
The descendants of Nānyadeva continued to rule at Tirhut 
long after the greater part of Northern India had passed into 
the hands of the Muhammadans. In the cold season of 1324- 
1325 A.D. Ghiyāsuddīn Tughlak came to 
s Harisirhha. Tirhut on his way from Bengal to Delhi. The 
z reigning king Harisimha, unable to resist, 
fled to Nepal and established his suzerainty over it without much 
| mm The kings of the Malla dynasty were suffered to exist p 
— chiefs, and the successors of Harisirhha remaincd the pues 
" usi a di M suzerains of the lana about 100 Tm till Yaksha Malla, (uh. 
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and is reckoned to be the greatest king of the Malla dynasty. 
But an unwise move on his part brought ruin to his family. 

He divided his vast possessions into four kingdoms, and gave 
them to his four children, a daughter and three sons. The in- 
evitable struggle between these States, and the anarchy and con- 
fusion that set in, exhausted the resources of Nepāl till in 1768 it 

fell an easy prey to Prithi Nārāyan (Prithvi- 
Gurkhà conquest Narayana), the Rajput king of Gurkha, 

a small principality in the basin of the seven 
Gandakis. The present rulers of Nepāl are descendants of 
this chief. 


2. Küshmir 


The history of Kāshmir possesses a unique interest inasmuch 
as we are in a position to follow its course in a far more detailed 
manner than is possible with any other kingdom in India. This 
is due to the remarkable historical work by Kalhana called 
Rajatarangini to which reference has already been made. 


a. The end of the Kürkota Dynasty 


We have already traced the history of Kashmir up to the 
reign of Jayāpīda. He was followed by his son Lalitapida, 
Lalitāpīda. one of the most infamous kings that disgraced 
the throne of Kashmir. He ascended the throne 

towards the close of the eighth or the beginning ofthe ninth 
century A.D., and ruled or misruled for 12 years. He was a slave 
to his passions and neglected his royal duties. No wonder that 
the kingdom became the prey of courtesans and was defiled by 
immorality’. He had a concubine, the daughter of a spirit-distiller, 
named Jayādevī. Lalitapida was succeeded by his brother and 
the latter by the son of Jayādevī, called Brihaspati. During 
Brihaspati's reign the royal power was usurped by the five brothers 
of Jayadevi, who ultimately killed him. The brothers squandered 
the resources of the country, and at last fell out among them- 
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b. The Utpala Dynasty. 


The new king Avantivarman (855-883 A.D.) restored 
peace and put the government on a firm basis. He founded the 
town of Avantipur and built a large number of 

Avantivarman temples which, “though not equal in size to 
Lalitāditya"s structures, yet rank among the 

most imposing monuments of ancient Kashmir architecture.”” 
The minister Süra wielded exceptional authority owing to the 
part he had played in the elevation of his master to the throne. 
But he was a type ofthe just and able  statesmen who have 
played such prominent part in Indian history as royal 
ministers. He was a great patron of learned men and honoured 
them with a seat in the king's court. We are told that "the 
scholars, who were granted great fortunes and high honours, 
proceeded to the court in vehicles worthy of kings." He built a 
town, erected temples, and endowed monasteries. The king 
and. the minister felt mutual regard for each other and Kalhana 
tells an interesting story in this connection. One of the feudal 
barons of Kashmir was attached to the minister and, embol- 
dened by this connection, took away the villages belongingto a 
temple where the king had gone to worship Šiva. The king 
noticed the poverty of the priests and, on enquiry, learnt the 
truth. He did not say anything, but ‘left the worship under 
pretence of indisposition.” On being apprised of the situation, 
Süra sent for the feudal baron, and as soon as the latter arrived, 
cut off his head. He then inquired after the health of the king, 
and made him rise from his couch and complete “the worship. 
'The historian truly remarks that **such a king and sucha minister, 
whose relations were never disfigured by the blemish of mutual 
hatred, have not otherwise been seen or heard of." One of the 
most important events in the glorious and peaceful reign of 
Avantivarman was the great engineering operations which were 
carried out by the skilful Suyya for the drainage of the valley 
and its irrigation. These not only protected the country from 
disastrous floods, but also extended the arca of cultivation. The 
immense material benefits thus conferred upon the country 
stirred the popular imagination, and the memory of the great 
engineer is still preserved by the town of Süryapura called after 
him. 'The manner of Avantivarman's death was characteristic 
of his life. He was a Vaishnava at heart, but, out of regard for 
the minister, bore himself outwardly as a worshipper of Šiva. 
When his end was drawing near, he disclosed the secret to 
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Süra with folded hands, and "listening to the end to the recital 
of the Bhagavadgila and thinking of Faikunfha or the residence 
of Vishnu, he cast off his earthly life with a cheerful mind." 

The death of Avantivarman was followed by a struggle for 
succession among the numerous descendants of Utpala, but 
his son Sainkaravarman secured the throne, mainly owing to the 
exertions of the Chamberlain Ratnavardhana. Samkaravarman's 
reign (885-902 A.D.) is memorable for his foreign expeditions. He 
first of all conquered Dārvābhisāra and Trigarta, 
and thus recovered the hill tracts immediately to 
the south of Kashmir which were lost during the last days of the 
Kārkota dynasty. But the greatest victory of Samkaravarman 
was against the king of Gūrjara (between the Jhelum and 
Chenāb) in the Panjab, which extended the territories of 
Kashmir in that direction. The king of Gürjara was supported 
by the illustrious Lalliya Shahi, mentioned above (p. 300). 
King Šarhkaravarman desired to remove Lalliya Shāhi from his 
sovereign position, but did not meet with much success. The 
result of his encounter with the Pratīhāra king Bhoja seems to 
have been equally indecisive. 

At home Sarkaravarman digraced bis reign by *'skilfully 
designed exactions” and all kinds of oppression. Specially oppre- 
ssive for the cultivators were the excessivc demands made for 
forced labour. Kalhana describes with much bitterness the 
baneful effects of this regime, *which favoured only the rapacious 
tribe of officials, and left men of learning unprovided with 
emoluments.’ Sarmkaravarman's reign had a tragic end. After 
congucring numerous territories on the banks of the Sindhu 
he was returning through Urasa,* when, in course ofa conflict 
with the inhabitants on account of the quartcring of his troops, 
a man of a low caste struck him with an arrow. It is interesting 
to note how his death was concealed by his ministers till they 
reached a place of safety. We are told that by means of cords, 
which made his head bend down and risc like that of a puppet, 
they caused him to return the greetings of feudatorics who had 
come to do homage. Gopālavarman, the son of Šarhkaravarman, 
then ascended the throne, and ruled the kingdom (902-904 


Sarnkar\ arman. 


A.D.) under the guardianship of his mother Sugandhā, 
| wid ved queen-mother was a woman of dissolute — 
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latter plundered the riches of the kingdom, and when 
Sugandhā. the king remonstrated, had his royal master 

murdered by sorcery (904 A.D.). Gopàála- 

varman's brother was then raised to the throne, but he died 
after 10 days. Then Sugandhā herself assumed the royal power, 
but after two years the Tantrin soldiers, the Practorian guard 
of Kāshmir, placed on the throne a childoften years called 
Partha (906-921 A.D.). Eight years later Sugandha returned 
at the head of an army, but was defeated, 
The Tantrins imprisoned, and killed. 'The Tantrins now 

became all-powerful in the State. The fabric 

of civil government almost completely collapsed, and the whole 
kingdom was a scene of oppressions, miscries, and calamities. 
A terrible famine broke out in 917-18 A.D. aud while the people 
died in thousan:ls, the king's ministers and the Tantrins became 
wealthy by selling stores of rice at high prices. The wretched 
king had to contest his position with his father, Pangu, and 
somctimes the one and sometimes the other gained the power 
through intrigues with the Tantrins. The court was dissolute and 
licentious in the extreme, and the two queens of Pangu vied with 
each other in offering to their ministers, as fees, the pleasures of 
love along with rich presents, in order to secure the throne for 
their respective sons. At last in 921 A.D. the Tantrins dethroned 
Pārtha and began to make and unmake kings at their pleasure. 
The throne was usually offered to the highest bidder. Thus 
Chakravarman and Süravarman were successively placed on 
the throne and set aside. Then Partha was res- 

Chakravarman tored, only to be driven away, and Chakra- 

varman, who offered great riches, was once more 

made king. As he could not pay the Tantrins, he fled in fear, 
and Sambhuvardhana was installed as king. Chakravarman now 
gathered a number of feudal chiefs, and with their countless hosts 
set forth to regain the kingdom. The Tantrins were signally 
defeated in a great battle and Chakravarman became king for 
the third time. Once firmly seated on the throne, Chakravarman 
abandoned himself to vile cruclties and excesses. He raised a 
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on by the king's own wives to crush his knees with a 
large stone, as he lay dying in the embrace of the Domba girl 
(937 A.D.). 

The next king Unmattāvanti, or mad Avanti was one of 
the worst despots that have ever disgraced a royal throne. The 
first acts of this depraved king were to starve his half-brothers 
to death and then to murder his father Pārtha. The horrible 
brutality that accompanied this act has no parallel in either 

history or fiction. The old man was dragged 
Mad Avanti. aways from his crying wife and children, and 

pulled along the street by his hair, and “then 
they killed him, unarmed as he was, emaciated by hunger and 
parched up, crying and naked." The king looked at the dead 
body with supreme pleasure, while his officers extolled before 
him their own prowess by pointing out the limbs where they 
had severally dealt their blows. One of them now struck his 
dagger into the dead body of Pārtha and, amused thereby, 
the king struck up a long continued laugh. 

This mad and miscreant parricide had the womb of pre- 
gnant women cut open in order to sec the child, and also used to 
cut off limbs of labourers in order to test their power of endur- 
ance. At last death carried away the vile king in 939 A.D. and 
asupposititious son Süravarman (II) succeeded him. Before a 
weck was over Kamalavardhana, the Commander-in-Chief, 
rose in revolt and occupied the capital Strangely enough, 

he did not ascend the throne, but left the choice 
Election of a king of the king to an assembly of Brāhmaņas. The 

late king had destroyed all his relatives, and 
in the absence of a member of the royal family, the assembly 
elected a learned but poor commoner, Ya$askara by name, to 
the throne sf Kāshmir (939 A.D.). 

The choice of the electors was fully justified by the benevo- 
lent rule of Yašaskara. He restored order and discipline in | 

the country, and Kashmir obtained a much 
Yašaskāra needed respite after the late troubles. Kal- 
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for justice and fairness spread in all directions, and some interest- 
ing anecdotes about it have been preserved by Kalhana. 
On the death of Yašaskara his child-son became king in 
948 A.D., but he was killed by the minister Parvagupta who 
usurped the throne (949 A.D.). Parvagupta died next year 
and was succeeded by his son Kshemagupta. Bad by nature, 
be. became still more terrifying through the society of wicked 
persons, and was given to dissipation with dice, wine, and women. 
This licentious king married Diddà, daughter of the chief of 
Lohara and grand-daughter (daughter's daughter) of the Shāhi 
king Bhima (p. 301). He died of a foul disease (958 A.D.) and 
his child-son Abhimanyu became king under 
Didda. the guardianship of Diddā. The  qucen- 
mother was a remarkable figure. Cruel, 
Suspicious, unscrupulous, and licentious in the extreme, she 
combined in her character an inordinate lust for power with 
statesmanlike sagacity, political wisdom, and administrative 
ability. She drove away powerful officials from the court, and 
put down repeated revolts and popular risings by force or cunning. 
As Kalhana relates, those treacherous ministers who, during sixty 
years (901-960 A. D.), had robbed sixteen kings, from Gopala- 
varman to Abhimanyu, of their dignity, lives, and riches, were 
all, together with their descendants and followers, quickly exter- 
minated by the angry queen, whose rule was firmly established 
over the whole land. On the death of Abhimanyu, his young son 
Nandigupta became king in 972 A.D. But Didda destroyed both 
Nandigupta and two other grandsons who succeeded him, and 
herself ascended the throne in 980 A.D. Her d bauchery and 
licentiousness now knew no bounds, and one of her paramours, 
Tunga by name, and originally a Ahaía herdsman, was made 
Prime Minister. During her rule of 23 years, rebellions cons- 
tantly broke out against Tunga, and the Brāhmaņas held solemn 
fasts against him. But Diddā ruled over the whole kingdom till 
her death in 1003 A.D. when her nephew Sarhgrāmarāja of the 
Lohara dynasty obtained peaceful possession of the throne. 


c. Lohara Dynasty 
The notable event in the reign of the new king was the expe- 
dition under Tunga sent to help the Shahi king Trilochanapāla, 
son of Ānandapāla, against Sultan Mahmüd. Tunga obtained 
some successes, but was ultimately defeated and on his return 
to Kashmir he was treacherously murdered with his son. 
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The next king Harirāja died after a reign of 22 days (1028 
A.D.). The licentious gueen-mother, who is credited with the 
murder of her royal son, tried to secure the crown, but her young 
son Ananta was raised to the throne. 

The early years of Ananta were full of troubles, but his 
courage was equal to the task. A revolt of the feudal chiefs 
was put down, and an invasion of the Dards and Muhamma- 

dans successfully repelled. Ananta’s pious 
Ananta queen Süryamati played a leading part in 

this reign. She checked the extravagance ana 
vagaries of the king, and gradually assumed full charge of the 
royal affairs, Her administration proved strong and efficient, 
and the authority of Kashinir was established over neighbouring 
hill tracts. But one feminine weakness destroyed all the good 
she had done. Blinded by filial affection, she made the king 

abdicate the throne in favour of her son Kalasa 
Kalaša (1063 A.D.). Kalaša was a licentious youth, 

and his dissolute character soon disgusted his 
parents. Open hostilities broke out, and after a prolonged 
struggle, Ananta committed suicide. Sūraymatī atoned for 
her faults by following her husband on the funeral pyre. j 

Kalaśa 's character changed for the better after his parent's 
death, and he extended and consolidated the kjngdom of 
Kashmir. His son Harsha, however, revolted against him. The 
king put him in prison and designated his second son Utkarsha 
as his successor. He was, however, exasperated by his son's 
rebellion, and again took to the licentious life of his youthful 
days. On his death in 1089, due to these excesses, Utkarsha 
succeeded to the throne. He kept Harsha in confinement but 


4 soon a rebellion broke out, and Harsha took advantage of it not 
BY only to regain his freedom, but to secure the throne which 
t^ belonged to him by right 


King Harsha was a remarkable person in many ways. 
Possessed of exceptional prowess, he obtained renown by merits. 
— _ rarely to be found in other kings. Versed in 
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The first acts of the king bore marks of sagacity and pru- 
dence. He retained the officials of the late regime, although 
some of them had acted against him. His confidence was well 
deserved, for when his brother rais>d a rebellion it was crushed 
without difficulty. Harsha introduced many elegant fashions 
in his court and encouraged learning by munificent gifts. He 
passed his nights in the assembly-hall, which was illuminated 
by a thousand lamps, attending meetings of learned men, musical 
performances and dances. But Harsha fell a prey to the licen- 
tiousness which proved a veritable ruin to many of his predece- 
ssors. He placed three hundred and sixty women in his seraglio 
and squandered his riches right and left. 

Harsha sent an expedition against Rājapurī (Rajaori) and 
compelled its king to pay tribute. A dangerous conspiracy 
against him by his half-brother was sternly put down, and Harsha 
not only killed its authors but also other near relatives who 
took no part in it. 

The reckless extravagance of the king involved him in grave 
financial difficulties. New and oppressive taxes were imposed, 
and the king not only seized the treasures of the temples, but 
even melted their images for the valuable metal of which they 
were made. 

Harsha then abandoned himself to sensuality and excesses 
of all kinds, and spent the ill-gotten money in wicked follies of 
revolting character. It is probable that the king had a streak 
of insanity. That alone satisfactorily explains his incredible 
infatuations and horrible cruclties. 

But the evil brought its own remedy. The king ruthlessly 
persecuted the feudal chiefs all over the kingdom and had arches 
and garlands made of their heads. The remaining chiefs com- 
bined under two brothers, Uchchala and Sussala of the Lohara 
family, and raised the standard of rebellion. Troops and officials 
deserted the doomed monarch, who fought till the last and, when 
the palace was burnt down, fled at night amid heavy downpour, 
accompanied by only two attendants. He was, however, soon 
overtaken and beheaded (1101 A.D. ). 

Uchchala, who now ascended the throne, was an able ruler 
and a cunning diplomat. He managed to put down the turbu- 
lent nobles and officials and consolidated the kingdom. But 
he fell a victim to a treacherous plot in 1111 A.D. A period of 
confusion followed, but ultimately Sussala occupied the throne 
| in 1 uz A.D. His cruelties and exactions provoked — 
— 
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rebellions headed by the feudal chiefs. Bhikshāchara, the grand- 
son of Harsha, put himself at the head of the rebels and drove 
away Sussala (1120 A.D.). The reign of Bhikshāchara was full 
of confusion and troubles, and at the end of a year Sussala reco- 
vered the throne. Bhikshāchara, however, continued the war 
with the help of some feudal lords, and at last had Sussala 
murdered in 1128 A.D. The latter's son Jayasimha, however, 
gained the throne, and within four months forced Bhikshāchara 
to leave the kingdom. 

Although nominal peace was thus restored, the kingdom was 
utterly exhausted by the recent struggles. The power of the 
feudal lords had risen very high, and secure in their fortified 
residences like the feudal lords of Europe in Middle Age, they 

defied the power of the king. Sussala's whole 
Jayasirmha. reign was an unceasing but unsuccessful 

struggle to break their power by force 
of arms. Jayasirnha wanted to achieve the same object 
by cunning diplomacy and  unscrupulous intrigues which 
sometimes led him to commit acts of striking ingratitude and 
treachery. 

Before two years were over, Jayasirhha was faced with open 
rebellions of the feudal chiefs, and Bhikshachara returned to 
try his luck once more. After a hard fight Bhikshāchara was 
defeated and killed, but almost immediately a new rival arose in 
Lothana, a half-brother of Uchchala, who crownedhimself at 
Lohara. The royal troops sent against him were forced to 
retreat, and the retreat soon developed into a complete rout. 

But Jayasimha’s intrigue succeeded where his , forces had 
failed, and Lohara was retaken. By similar ignoble means the 
king got rid of a number of powerful feudal barons, and although 
these broke into rebellion again and again, his cunning diplomacy 
was always successful. ]Jayasimha ruled for twenty-seven years 
(1128-1155) and he enjoyed comparative peace during the last 
ten years of his reign. We even hear of a successful expedition 
undertaken by the king against the Yavanas during this period. 


Kalhana brings his memorable history to a close with the reign 
of Jayasirha. But Hindu rule was continued in Kashmir for 
two centuries more, and the old story of a succession of rebellions 


aod internal disturbances: 
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d. Lessons of the History of Kashmir. 


Although the history of Kashmir possesses in the main only 
a local interest, the somewhat prolonged narrative of events given 
above is not without importance even from the point of view 
of Indian history as a whole. As may be easily gathered 
from a perusal of the preceding pages of this book, by far the 
greater part of Indian history merely resolves itself into a history 
of the provincial States. Unfortunately, very few details of any 
provincial history are known to us, and we are therefore not in a 
position to form any concrete idea of these provincial governments. 
Kalhana’s history furnishes a detailed account of one of these 
States, and this may serve as a type of the rest. 

Kalhana’s history teaches us several striking lessons. It 
shows us to what great extent the fate ofa kingdom was depen- 
dent upon the character ofits sovereign, and how little there 
was of that political consciousness of the community at large, 
which in every healthy State shapes its destiny. People pati- 
ently endured acts of wanton cruelty and despotic whim, and 
aithough there were rebellions, they were prompted by the class 
intérests of the feudal barons, and not by the interests of the 
people at-large. 

The second great lesson of the history of Kashmir is the 
evil influence of harem upon the king and the kingdom. The 
incredible sensuality of the kings and queens of Kashmir, which 
brought untold sufferings upon the State, throws a lurid light on 
the manners and customs of the age, and gives a rude shock to 
the fond illusion of benevolent despotism of our ancient rulers. 

Thirdly, the history of Kashmir portrays a sad lack of 
character among officials, both high andlow. Among the large 
crowd which Kalhana has drawn on his canvas, including 
persons of ail ranks from the king to the meanest official, the 
number of those who showed steadfast loyalty, stern morality, 
a deep sense of duty, or even an appreciation of ordinary moral 
rules is meagre in the extreme. 

Fourthly, Kashmir holds out before us a ghastly picture 
of court life, where debauchery reigns supreme, and intrigues 
and rebellions follow one anotherin quick succession. 

Fifthly, patriotism or statesmanship in a broad sense is 
conspicuous by its absence. We do not find anything like a 
national rising against the Muhammadans. Nay, the kings 
of Kashmir even employed them to subserve their own ends. 
P. 
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There is hardly any consciousness of India as motherland, 
characterising the actions of any of the Kashmir kings. 

Some of these characteristics, notably the last, may be due 
to the isolated position of Kashmir, but it will not be unfair 
to assume that the rest, or most of them, are applicable to other 
mediaeval Indian States as well. 

On the other hand, there are many relieving features to 
this dismal picture, equally typical of Indian States as a whole. 
Although in political development and barbarous cruelty the 
people of Kashmir might very well be likened to the Europeans 
in -Middle Age still in refinement, culture, and all that go 
to make up civilization, they were in a far more advanced stage. 
Learning flourished and was very much appreciated in the 
country. Fine arts like music and dance were cultivated by 
the king and people alike. Art and architecture greatly prospe- 
red, and even the worst kings and their officials continued the 
pious practice of building temples and monasteries. In religion 
and philosophy Kashmir showed remarkable progress, and evolved 
a new school of Saivism, whose humanity and rationality are in 
strange contrast to the’ horrible and ghastly picture of many 
Saiva sects that preceded it. 

Although administration was sadly disgraced by wicked 
kings and their parasites, noble examples like those of Chandra- 
pida, Avantivarman, and Yašaskara show that the ideals of 

justice and good administration were both high and noble. A 
very interesting feature was the administrative ability displayed 
by the queens. Although , unfortunately, it was in most cases 
accompanied by a dissolute character, still the careers of Didda, 
Sugandha and Süryamati, apart from a host of minor ones, 
throw interesting light on the opportunities afforded to women in 
public life, and their capacity for utilising them. 

But the best period of Kashmir history is the one in which 
she enjoyed a brief spell of imperialism under Lalitaditya. All 
that was good and bright in a nation brilliantly shone forth, 
and the petty provincial State was raised to the pinnacle of glory 
by a succession of eminent rulers. The history of KAshmir 
since that date is written in decay. 












CHAPTER XI 


Rise and Fall of Empires in the Deccan 
|. The Rashtrak ütas. 


We have already recounted how the Rāshtrakūta dynasty 
wrested the supreme power from the Chālukyas and then entered 
into a struggle for Indian empire with the two northern powers, 
the Pālas and the Gurjaras. We shall now deal with the history 
of the dynasty from the accession of Dhruva I where we left it 
(above, p. 281). After defcating and dethroning his elder brother- 

Govinda lI, about 780 A.D., Dhruva proceeded 

Dhruva to punish the kings of Gangavādi (Mysore) 
and Kāfichī who had espoused the cause of 

the latter. He defeated the Ganga king Sri Purusha Muttarasa, 
took his son Šivamāra prisoner and annexed the whole of Ganga- 
vadi, thus extending the Rāshtrakūta kingdom as far as Kaveri 
to the south. The Pallava ruler was also forced to come to terms. 

After thus settling the affairsin the south, Dhruva planned 
an elaborate campaign to North India. ‘The struggle between 
Vatsaraja and Dharmapala, the two premier rulers of North 
India, gave him the requisite opportunity and, as we have seen 
above, he defeated them both and carried his victorious arms to 
the Ganga-Yamuna doab. To commemorate his great victory, 
the symbols of these two rivers were included in the Kāshtrakūta 
banner. Dhruva perhaps never intended his northern campaign 
to be anything more than a victorious march or a plundering 
raid. In any case, he did not make any effort to consolidate his 
conquests and returned to his kingdom in 790 A.D. When he 
died, three years later, the power and prestige of the Rashtra- 
kütas rose very high indeed. He had humbled all the great 
rulers of India and there was none between the Himalaya and 
Cape Comorin to challenge his authority. 

Dhruva nominated a younger son Govinda III as his 
successor, and appointed the elder son Stambha as viceroy of 
Gangavādi. As could be expected, Stambha rebelled against 
his brother, and was helped by the Pallava king and the Ganga 
, ! e 
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crown-prince Šivamāra whom Govinda III had magnanimously 
released from prison. What is unusual, how- 
Govinda III ever, is that after defeating and imprisoning 
Stambha, Govinda III again made him viceroy 
of Gangavadi and he remained loyal throughout his life—a 
rare instance in history. Šivamāra was again put into prison 
and the Pallava king came to terms. 

Like his father Govinda III also led a military expedition 
to North India and his success was equally brilliant. As noted 
above, he defeated Nàgabhata, and both Dharmapala and 
Chakrayudha submitted to him. Govinda III is even-said to 
have proceeded up to Himalaya and visited Prayāga (Allahabad), 
Banaras, and Gayā. Whether Govinda III intended to make 
a prolonged stay in North India and consolidate his dominions 
there, we do not know. But events in the south forced him to 
return, about 800 A.D., and the whole North Indian campaign 
probably did not last for more than two years. 

Taking advantage of Govinda’s absence in the north, the 
Eastern Chalukya ruler of Vengi, Vijayāditya II, rose against 
the Rāshtrakūtas, but Govinda III defeated him and put his 
younger brother Bhima on the throne (c. 802 A.D.). More 
formidable was the hostile confederacy of the Ganga, Pallava, 
Pandya, and Kerala rulers, but Gevinda defeated them all and 
even occupied Kafichi, the capital of the Pallavas (802 A.D.). 
Once more all the powers between Himalaya and Cape Comorin 
were defeated, and practically the whole of India had to acknow- 
ledge the Rāshtrakūta supremacy. 

‘The Rāshtrakūtas had reached the high watermark of power 
and glory, but decline'set in soon after the death of Govinda III 

in 814 A.D. His son and successor Amogha- 

Amoghavarsha varsha was a boy of 13 or 14, and Karka, 

the nephew of Govinda III and viceroy of 

Gujarāt and Mālava, was appointed regent. But soon rebellion 

broke out on all sides and it assumed so serious proportions 

that the boy king had to flec from his capital in 818 A.D. But 

Karka restored order and Amoghavarsha recovered his throne 
within three years. 

| Vijayāditya, who was dethroned by Govinda NI, had 

CON the throne of Vengi and headed the rebellion: 
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Amoghavarsha, however, lost Gangavādi. After almost 
continuous war for twenty years the Rāshtrakūta forces had to 
evacuate the kingdom, and an alliance between the two rulers 
was established by the marriage of Amoghavarsha's daughter 
with the Ganga prince Bütuga. 

Karka, the regent in the minortiy administration, had saved 
the Rāshtrakūta kingdom in a great crisis, and retired to his own 
viceroyalty of Gujarat and Mālava after Amoghavarsha attained 
majority and took up the reins of administration in his own hands. 
Cordial relation subsisted between the two, but soon after Karka 
died (c. 830 A.D.) and was succeeded in his office by his son 
Dhruva I, a disastrous war broke out between the king and the 
new viceroy. It continued for 25 years and was only conclu- 
ded when Pratihara Bhoja threatened the northern provinces of 
the Rāshtrakūta dominions. Dhruva II, the grandson of 
Dhruva I, came to an understanding with Amoghavarsha and 
the unity of the Rāshtrakūtas frustrated the efforts of Bhoja I, as 
mentioned above. 

Amoghavarsha died about 878 A.D. after a long reign of 
more than sixty years. He did not inherit the military genius of his 
father or grandfather, and though he maintained peace and 
order, the Rāshtrakūta power suffered a visible decline during 
his reign. But he had a remarkable personality and is an admir- 
able illustration of the famous dictum that peace hath her victories 
as well as war. He was himself an author of repute, and 
composed a work on poetics named Āavirājamārga, one of the 
earliest texts in Kanarese literature that have come down to 
us. A number of famous Jaina and Hindu authors lived in his 
court, and his catholicity extended even to the religious creeds. 
He revered both Jaina and Brahmana gods, and in later life 
spent much time on religious devotion and practices. His 
ideal of royal duties was such that on the outbreak of a severe 
epidemic he actually cut off his own finger and offered it to a 
goddess in the belief that it would be an effective remedy. He 
died as he lived, and drowned himself in the sacred river Tunga- 
bhadra in right Jaina fashion. 

The reign of Krishna II, the son and successor of Amogha- 
varsha, was a disastrous one. The Eastern Chālukya king 

Vijayāditya III invaded his dominions, inflic- 
Kiishpa. 11 ted serious defeats upon him, though he was 
helped by the Kalachuris, and even advanced 
as far as the Ràshtraküta capital and burnt it, Krishna II 
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ultimately succeeded in defeating the Chálukyas, and even 
captured king Bhima, the successor of Vijayaditya III. Bhima 
obtained his release by agreeing to rule as a feudatory to the 
Rāshtrakūta king; then he rebelled and was again defeated. As 
mentioned above, Krishna II was also unsuccessful in his wars 
with the Pratihara Bhoja I who conquered Malwa and Kāthiā- 
war Peninsula. The Gujarat Branch of the Rāshtrakūta viceroys 
also came to an end shortly after 888 A.D. . 

Krishna II died about 914 A.D., and was succeeded by his 

grandson Indra III, whose father Jagattunga had already died. 

Soon after his accession Indra III led a brilliant 
Indra III military campaign to North India in course of 

which he defeated Pratīhāra Mahīpāla and 
devastated his capital city Kanauj. It was however a plunderig 
raid and led to no permanent conquest. Indra was also successful 
in his war with the Eastern Chālukyas. He defeated and killed 
their king Vijayādītya V, but did not annex his kingdom. 

Indra III died in 922 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Amoghavarsha II. But soon Govinda IV scized the throne by 
murdering his clder brother. His vicious life, tyranny, and 
oppression alienated the pcople and the officials, who invited 
his uncle Amoghavarsha to occupy the throne. Govinda was 
easily defeated and Amoghavarsha III became king in 936 A.D. 

Amoghavarsha III had a short reign of three years during 
which the administration was really carried on by his son 

Krishna. The latter defeated the Ganga king 
Krishna III and put on the throne his younger brother 

Bütuga who had married a daughter of the 
Rāshtrakūta king. Krishna also led a successful expedition 
to North India and captured the two important fortresses of 
Kālafijar and Chitraküta. 

Soon after his accession in 939 A.D. Krishna III, in alliance 
-with his brother-in-law Bütuga, the ruler of Gangavadi, led 
i a campaign to South India. They captured Kāfichī and Tanjore ` 

"in 943 A.D., and six years later inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
s the Cholas at the famous battle of Takkolam in which the — 
ai Chola crown-prince Rājāditya was killed by Būtuga. Following ^ 
. this great victory Krishna marched triumphantly MP (o LA 
|. Rä iesvaram and planted his pillar of victory on the shore ° 
‘the southern sea. “The Cholas repove, their; cing zdom, ` 
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Krishna also interfered in the affairs of Vengi and put on its 
throne Bādapa (956 A.D.) who remained a loyal feudatory to 
him. Krishna also led another expedition to North India in 963 
A.D. He proceeded to Mālwa and captured Ujjayini, and 
advanced as far as Bundelkhand. By his brilliant victories 
Krishna III once more raised the power and prestige of the 
Rāshtrakūtas to a high degree. But it was the last flicker of the 
lamp before it finally went out. 

, Khottiga,! who succeeded his elder brother Krishna in 967 

A.D., was old and a weak ruler. The Paramāra king Siyaka, 

in revenge for the occupation of Ujjayini by 

Khottiga Krishna III, invaded the Rāshtrakūta domi- 

nions. He marched triumphantly up to the 

capital city Malkhed, and sacked it in 972 A.D. Shortly after- 
wards Khottiga died of a broken heart. 

Karka II, the nephew and successor of Khottiga, far from 
restoring the shattered prestige of the kingdom, made the situa- 
tion worse by his vicious maladministration. Taking advantage 
of the resulting chaos and confusion, Chālukya Taila (or Tailapa), 
a feudatory chiefof Tardavādi (Bijapur District), rebelled against 
the king and defeated him in a pitched battle in 973 A.D. 
Although Karka II fled to Mysore and continued to rule over a 
small principality there till 991 A.D., the Rāshtrakūta kingdom 
was scized by Taila. The Ganga king Mārasirnha made an 
effort to regain it for his nephew Indra, a grandson of Krishna 
III, but was defeated in 974 A.D. Both Mārasirnha and Indra 
became Jaina monks, and Taila became the undisputed ruler 
of the Deccan. 


2. The Later Chálukyas. 


The second Chàlukya dynasty, known in history as the 
Chālukyas of Kalyāņa from the name of their capital city 
(Kalyāņa or Kalyāņapura, modern Kalyāņi in 

Taila II the Nizam's dominions), was probably allied 
to, but not a continuation of the first, though 

Taila, who founded the new dynasty, claimed direct descent 
from the Chālukyas of Bádámi. Immediately after his accession 
he was involved in a war with Pafichaladeva who had made 
himself master of the northern part of the Ganga kingdom. 
Though at first reduced to great straits Taila II (counting Taila 


1. Also spelt *Khotika' and * Kottiga’. 
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of Bādāmi as the first ruler of that name) ultimately defeated 
him and seized his kingdom. He also gained a victory over the 
Chola king Uttama some time before 980 A.D. In the north he 
defeated the Šilāhāras of Southern Konkan as well as the Yādavas 
of Seuna-defa (region round Daulatábád), and both, hitherto 
feudatories of the Rāshtrakūtas, now acknowledged his supremacy. 
He also conquered Lāta and placed it in charge of his genera! 
Bārappa. Having thus consolidatēd his dominions in the Deccan, 
Taila, as already mentioned above, carried his victorious arms 
against the Chālukyas of Gujarāt, the Paramāras of Mālwa, and 
the Kalachuris of Chedi. His fight with Mufija, the Paramāra 
king, and the defeat and death of the latter, have already been 
referred to above. 

Satya$raya, who succeeded his father Taila II in 997 A.D., 
was defeated by the Paramāra Sindhurāja who recovered the 

dominions wrested from Mufija. The Kalachuri 
Satyāšraya Kokalla II also claims to have defeated him. 

Satyāšraya, however, defeated the Šilāhāras 
of Northern Konkaņ who acknowledged his supremacy. 

The most memorable event in Satyāšraya's reign was his 
fight with the Cholas. Rājarāja the Great invaded his kingdom 
with 900,000 soldiers and at first carried everything before him. 
He advanced far into the Deccan and ravaged the country, 
but was ultimately defeated and forced to retreat. Satyāšraya 
then took the offensive and conquered all the enemy territories 
up to Kurnool and Guntur districts. 

Satyāšraya was succeeded by his three sons who ruled 
one after another. The youngest of them, Jayasimha II, 
whose known dates range between A.D. 1015 and 1043, was 

faced by a hostile confederacy of three such 
Jayasirhha II. powerful kings as  Kalachuri Gdangeya- 

deva, Paramāra Bhoja, and Rājendra Chola. 
They simultancously attacked him from the north and south, 
but in spite of some initial successes they ultimately gained 
nothing. It reflects great credit upon Jayasirhha II, that single- 
handed he defended his kingdom against three such powerful 
adversaries and drove out all of them. It is interesting to note 
that the confederacy was organised by the Paramāra and 
Kalachuri kings : some time before 1019 A Da. ie. a the v "y 
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showed equal ability in suppressing the rebellion of his feudal 
chiefs and officials. He ruled from Kalyàna, in Bidar District, 
where the capital was removed from Manyakheta, either during 
his reign or shortly before it. 

Somešvara I Ahavamalla, the son and successor of Jaya- 
sirhha II, had a long and eventful reign whose known dates 

range between A.D. 1043 and 1068 Imme- 
Some$ vara diately after his accession he was involved in 

a war with the Cholas which dragged on, 
with short intervals, almost throughout his reign, and even 
beyond it. The Chola king Rājādhirāja invaded his dominions, 
defeated successively three armies that opposed him, and marched 
triumphantly to Kalyāņa which was sacked and burnt. Some$- 
vara fled and Rājādhirāja returned home, richly laden with booty, 
after overrunning the whole of the Deccan. Rājādhirāja led two 
more expeditions, one before 1047 A.D. and another in 1051-52 
A.D. The last is famous for the great battle that was fought at 
Koppam, a place not yet satisfactorily identified. Rājādhirāja 
was killed and the Chola army broke into confusion, when his 
brother Rājendradeva rallied it and obtained a decisive victory. 
Some$vara , who lost his brother and many generals, fled and the 
Chola Rājendradeva crowned himself king in the battlefield. 

But Some$vara also retaliated by invading the Chola domi- 
nions. Some time before the battle of Koppam he had captured 
Kāfichī. He led two more expeditions between 1058 and 1061 
A.D., but was defeated in the last. 

Vīrarājendra, who succeeded Rājendra, claims to have 
defeated Somešvara no less than five times. Šome of these 
battles took place in connection with the Eastern Chālukya 
kingdom and will be related elsewhere. The most famous 
battle between the two rival kings was fought in 1062 A.D. 
at Küdalsangam, a place not yet definitely identified. After 
a fierce battle, which was fought with great fury on both sides, 
the Chālukyas were completely beaten. Somešvara fled with his 
sons, but his wife and treasures fell into the hands of Vīra- 
rājendra. The Cholas long remembered with justifiable pride this 
great victory over the Chālukyas. Some$vara sought to avenge 
this defcat, but was defeated again and again between 1063 and 
1067 A.D. His son Vikramāditya, however, led a successful 
expedition in 1067-68 A.D. and plundered the Chola capital. 
On the whole this long-drawn war led to no permanent gain of 
territories on cither side. š - 
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In spite of almost continual war with the Cholas Some- 
vara found time to engage in hostilities with other powers. 
He not only conquered North Konkan but also invaded Guja- 
rāt and Mālava and fought with Kalachuri Karņa as mentioned 
above (p. 324). He raided South Kosala in the east and Kerala 
on the west, and subdued the revolt of the Yadavas of Scuna-defa. 
Somešvara wanted to install his second son Vikramaditya as 
yuvardja on account of his remarkable abilities, but he declined 
the honour in favour of his elder brother. Instead, he set out on 
a campaign of ‘world conquest’ and conquered a large number of 
countries including Bengal, Assam, Vengi, Chola, Pandya, 
Kerala, and Ceylon. 

Somešvara was succeeded by his eldest son Somesvara II in 
A.D. 1068. But the Chola king Vīrarājendra, who had married 
his daughter to Vikramāditya, led an expedition against him 
to secure the crown for his son-in-law. He gained some successes 
at first, but was ultimately defeated by Some$vara II, and 
Vikramāditya also submitted to his brother. Somešvara II 
then led an expedition to the north and occupied Mālava for 
some timc as related above (p. 327). 

Vikramaditya was acting as the governor of southern 
territories under his elder brother when his father-in-law 

Virarajendra died. As there was some 
Vikramaditya VI trouble, Vikramaditya marched to the Chola 
country, put down the revolt, and placed 
Virarajendra’s son Adhirájendra on the throne. But Adhi- 
rajendra lost his life ina popular outbreak, and Kulottunga 
occupied the Chola throne. Vikramaditya tried, but failed, to 
dislodge him. While engaged in hostility with the Cholas, 
Vikramaditya rose against his brother Somešvara II, defeated 
and imprisoned him, and ascended the throne in 1076 A.D. 
Bilhana's Vikramārika-charita or Life of Vikramāditya justifies his 
patron's action on the ground that Someévara II was a vicious 
and cruel king who neglected his duties. But it is difficult to say 
how far the court-poet gives us the whole truth. 

Vikramáditya VI had a glorious reign of 50 years (1076- 
1126 A.D.) and is chiefly known for his victorious 
expeditions both in the north and south. He had fought in the 
numerous wars of his father's reign, and undertook WORK 
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Kashmir; Vidarbha, Nepal and Vanga in North India. 
This is undoubtedly a great exaggeration, but there is no doubt 
that Vikramaditya crossed the Narmada some time before 1088 
A.D. and came into conflict with the Chaulukyas and Kalachuris 
of Ratanpur. 

But we possess more detailed and definite information about 
his conquests in Deccan and South India. His younger brother, 
who had revolted against him after A.D. 1082, was defeated and 
imprisoned. He also successfully put down the revolts of the 
Hoysalas of Dorasamudra (Mysore), Kadambas of Goa, the 
Šilāhāras of Konkan and the Yādavas of Seuna. The Hoysala 
king Vishnuvardhana fought valiantly and gained some vic- 
tories, but had to acknowledge the supremacy of Vikramaditya. 

The war with the Cholas was continued during his reign. 
Some time before 1085 A.D. he captured Kāūchī. There was a 
prolonged fight with Kulottunga Chola over the possession of the 
Eastern Chālukya kingdom, which frequently changed hands. 

Vikramāditya assumed the title Tribhuvanamalla, and 
started an era from the year of his accession. The new Vikrama- 
Samvat, however, did not long survive his death. His empire 
extended as far as the Narmadā in the north and Cuddapa 
district and Mysore in the south. In the east, it sometimes 
extended up to the sea, as it certainly did in the west. Besides 
the great Kāshmirian poct Bilhana, mentioned above, the cele- 
brated jurist Vijāānešvara, the author of Mitákshará, lived in his 
court. 
Somešvara III, the son and successor of Vikramāditya VI, 
had to fight hard with the Hoysala king Vishņuvardhana who 

invaded his dominions, but ultimately defeated 

Somešvāra III this powerful feudal chief. He is credited 

with conquest of Andhra, Tamil country, 

Magadha and Nepāl. The first two no doubt refer to his fight 
with the Cholas, but though he might have attained some success 
at first, he lost the Eastern Chalukya kingdom some time before 
1134 A.D. It is difficult to believe that he led expeditions to 
Magadha and Nepal. But it is tru: that some dynasties of 
Karnata origin ruled in Nepal, Bengal, and Bihar about this time. 
They were porbably founded in the wake of the invasion of 
Vikramaditya VI, and the Chālukya officials regarded them 
as subordinate to Somefvara III. H was a very learned 
scholar and composed the w k Mānasollāsa or Abhilasitartha~ 
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Jagadekamalla, who succeeded Some$vara III in A.D. 1138, 
had to face the rebellions of a number of feudatories including 
the Hoysalas and Kadambas, but put them down. His inva- 
sion of Mālava and fight with Chaulukya Kumārapāla have 
been mentioned above (p. 328). He also fought successfully 
with Kulottunga Chola II and Anantavarman Chodaganga of 
Kalinga. He was succeeded by his younger brother Taila III 
in or shortly after 1151 A.D. 

Taila III was attacked by the  Chaulukya Kumārapāla 
and Kulottunga Chola II. Shortly after he had repulsed them 

the feudatory Kākatīya chief Prola of Telin- 
Taila III gana revolted, and Taila marched against 

him. Taila was, however, defeated and taken 
prisoner. Though Prola released him, this incident gave a severe 
blow to the prestige of the Chālukyas. Some time before 1162 
Rudra, successor of Prola, again severely defeated Taila III and 
crushed the power of the Chālukyas. Feudatory chiefs revolted 
on all sides and one of them, Bijjala of the Kalachuri clan, 
seized the sovereignty of the Deccan in 1156 A.D. He occupied 
the capital city some time before 1160 A.D., but paid nominal 
allegiance to Taila III so long as he lived. 

Bijjala restored order in the kingdom by defeating the 
numerous feudatory chiefs who had revolted, and also fought 

: successfully with the Cholas, Gañgas of Kalir 
Bub" *” the Chaulukyas, and the Kalachuris of Tri- 
puri. The statement in some later records 
that he conquered Anga, Vanga, Magadha, Nepāla, Turushka, 
and Širhhala seems to be merely a conventional praise. 

According to a tradition, recorded in many literary works of 
a late period, Bijjala, who was a patron of the Jainas, quarrelled 
with his minister, Basava, the founder of the Lingáyat sect, and 
was killed by him. But the truth of this story may be doubted, 
as according to earlier and more reliable epigraphic evidence, 
Bijjala abdicated the throne in 1168 A.D. in favour of his son 
Some$vara. 

-~  Some$vara is credited with many victories, including those 
against the Cholas, Gangas, and Chaulukyas, and died in 1177 
: Successors of Bijjala A.D. His younger brother Sankama, who 
ruled from 1177 to 1180 A.D., is also said to 
have conquered many countries from Bengal to Ceylon. 
a Āhavamalla, the younger brother and successor or Sañkama, A 
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$vara IV, son of the Chālukya king Taila III, wrested a consi- 
derable portion of the Deccan and restored the Chālukya king- 
dom in 1181 A.D. Though Āhavamalla still continued to rule 
over a small principality, and was succeeded by his younger 
brother Singhaņa in 1183 A.D., the latter submitted to Some- 
$vara IV within a year. 

But Someš$vara IV was not destined to enjoy his ancestral 
kingdom for a long time. The Yàdavas drove him out of the 
Deccan before 1189 A.D., and he took refuge with his feudatory 
chief of Goa who acknowledged his supremacy til! 1198 A.D. 
Nothing is known of him or of his family after this date. 


3. The Yádavas. 


The Yādavas claimed to belong to the family of Yadu to 
which the epic hero Krishna belonged, and literature and 
inscriptions contain elaborate account of their genealogy. Within 
histroical times we find two of their ruling families, one in 
Seuņa-deša, i.c. the country round Devagiri or Daulatābād, and 
the other, better known as Hoysalas, at Dorasamudra (modern 
Halebid) in Mysore. Both these families were feudatories to 
the Rāshtrakūtas and Western Chālukyas, and first came into 
prominence about the tenth century A.D. The southern family 
became very powerful at the beginning of tlie twelfth century 
A.D. and Vishnuvardhana even invaded the Chālukya territory 

with a view to establish his suzerainty in the 
Bhillama Deccan. His attempts were, however, foiled 

by the Chālukya kings as noted above. The 
northern family was equally ambitious and more successful. 
Bhillama (1185-1193) defeated both the Kalachuris and the 
Western Chālukyas, and made himself master of the greater part 
of the Chalukya empire in the Deccan. He established his 
capital at Devagiri (modern Daulatābād) and henceforth the 
family was known as the Yadavas of Devagiri. | 

The Hoysalas were not slow to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and renewed their efforts for establishing a preponderant 
position in southern politics. They casily defeated the nominal 
Chālukya king, and then ensued a contest for supremacy between 
the two Yádava families. 

Bhillama was at first more successful and overran the 
dominions of Hoysala Vira-Ballala H as far as Seringa- 
patam on the Kāveri. He cven —— pe, es tām. 
Kulottunga III. But later, Ballāla defea : 
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c. 1188 A. D. and forced him to leave the Hoysala coun- 
try. Four ycars later Bailāla II took the aggressive and 
conquered the Yáàdava dominions in the south as faras the 
Krishna. 

Bhillama, though checked in the south, carried his victo- 
rious arms in the north and defeated Vindhyavarman of Mālava 
and Bhima II of Gujarat. He is also credited with victories over 
many other States, but was defeated by the Chāhamānas of 
Naddula. 

Bhillama's son and successor Jaitrapāla or Jaitugi (1193- 
1200 A.D.) was also a great conqueror. He successfully fought 
with the Kākatīyas, the Gangas, and the Cholas in thesouth 

and the Paramāras and-Chaulukyas in the north. 
Smghana. Jaitugi's son and successor Singhana was the 
greatest ruler of the family. He defeated the 
Hoysalas, wrested back the territories acquired by them from his 
grandíather, and established the undisputed supremacy of the 
family in the Deccan. He made extensive conquests in the north. 
He successfully invaded Gujarat several times and conquered 
Lata. He also defeated the king of Māl»va, a Muhammadan ruler 
of the north, and the Kalachuris, or Chedis of Chattisgarh and 
Jubbulpore. The Šilāhāras of Kolhāpura, the Kadambas of 
Goa, and various other petty principalities in the Deccan submit- 
ted to him. In commemoration of his victorious expedition 
against the Hoysalas he erected a column of victory on the bank 
of the Kaveri. Thus during the long reign of Singhana (1200- 
1247), who assumed the full titles of a paramount sovereign, the 
Yādavas of Devagiri ruled over an extensive empire which not 
only embraced nearly the whole of the Deccan, but also a part of 
southern India beyond the Krishnā. 

Siüghana was succeeded by his two grandsons Krishna 
(1247-1260 A.D.) and Mahādeva (1260-1271 A.D.). They 
maintained the empire intact and fought successfully with the 
powerful neighbouring kings in the south and the north, as well 
as with the petty chiefs in the Deccan. Some territories beyond 
the Tungabhadrā were wrested from the Hoysalas, and Northern 


Konkan was annex:d by Mahadeva. His minister was the ` 
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force which advanced up to the capital city Dvarasamudra, 
but was driven away from its gates. He also 
met with failure in his invasion of Gujarat. 
but won some successes against a number of 
petty chiefs. He was the last independent king of the dynasty. 
Alauddin Khilji, the nephew of the Muhammadan ruler of Delk l, 
invaded his dominions in 1296 (or 1295). Being defeated in 
the open field, the king shut himself in his fort, and concluded 
a peace on condition of an annual tribute, cession of certain 
territories, and an immediate payment of “600 maunds of pearls, 
two of jewels, 1000 of silver, 4000 pieces of silk and other precious 
things." This shattered the power and prestige of the Yādavas, 
and the Hoysalas in the south and the Kākatīyas in the east, far 
from making a common cause against the Muslims, aggrandised 
themselves at the expense of the Yādavas. Some years later 
Ramachandra refused to pay tribute, but was defeated by the 
Muhammadan general Káfür! in 1307 A.D. He was taken priso- 
ner to Delhi, but was released and ruled his state as a  vassal 
chief. Five years later his son Sankara (or Sihghana II)? again 

erted indepsndence, but was again defeated and killed by 
Kafür in 1313 A.D. After the death of Alauddin Khilji, Harapāla, 
the son-in-law of Rāmachandra, raised a revolt, but was taken 
prisoner and flayed alive. Then the Deccan became a Muhamm- 
adan province. 


Rāmachandra 


4. The Kākatīyas. 


The Kākatīyas traced their descent from one Karikala- 
Chola, Šūdra by caste and belonging to Durjaya family, who 
settled in Kākatipura. The earliest known king of this family was 
Beta I who took advantage of the confusion caused by the invasion 
of Rajendra Chola and carved a small kingdom in the Nalgonda 
district (Hyderabad). His son and successor, Prola I, rendered 
distinguished services to his suzerain the Chālukya Somesvara I, 
and received as reward Anmakoņda-vishaya (Hanamkonda in 
Warangal, Hyderabad). The next king Beta II (1079-1090 
A.D.) received further territories from Vikramaditya and 
established his capital at Anmakonda. 


1. Kálür got the title Malik Nāib or Lieutenant of the kingdom, 
and is commonly referred to as Malik Kālūr. | 
2. There is difference of opinion among scholars about the correct 


< : A^ form of this name. . 
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His son and successor, Prola II (1115), took advantage of 
the disintegration of the Chàlukya dominion to aggrandise 
himself by conquering the feudal chiefs in Telingana and Andhra 
countries. The Chālukya king Tailapa III attacked him, but 
was defeated and made a prisoner, as noted above. Prola II 
released him, but henceforth ruled as an independent king. 

Rudra I, the son and successor of Prola II, again defeated 
Tailapa III, some time before 1162 A.D., and conquered the 
Kurnool District before 1185 A.D. 

The next king Mahādeva was defeated and killed by the 
Yādava Singhaņa. Mahadeva’s son Ganapati, who ascended 
the throne in 1198 A.D., was the most powerful ruler of this 
family. The disintegration of the Chola empire led to a trian- 
gular fight betweenthe Pandyas, Hoysalas, and the Kakatiyas. 
Ganapati conquered nearly the whole of Andhra, Nellore, 
Kāūchī, Kurnool and Cuddapah districts and thus ruled over a 
vast empire, though some time after 1250 A.D. Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya defeated him and wrested Nellore and KAafichi. 
Ganapati transferred his capital to Orungallu (Warangal). 

Ganapati was succeetied by his daughter Rudramba some 
time after 1261 A.D. She was defeated by the Yadava king 
Mahadeva. Ambadeva, the feudal chief of Cuddapah and 
Kurnool districts, declared independence. But Marco Polo, 
who visited Motupalli, the important seaport of the Kākatīyas, 
in 1293 A.D., has highly praised the administrative qualities of 
the queen. 

Rudramba was succeeded by her daughter’s son Pratapa- 
rudra who succeeded in restoring the power and prestige of the 
family. He defeated Ambadeva and reconquered Cuddapah 
and Kurnool districts, and also attacked Nellore. But his 
southern campaign was interrupted by the invasion of Kāfūr 
in 1309-10 A.D. Hc fought bravely, but had to buy peace 
by paying a vast amount of treasure. Yet, instead of husbanding 
his resources against Muslim invasion in future, he resumed his 
southern campaign, conquered both Nellore and Kānchī, and 
even carried his victorious arms as far as Trichinopoly. In 
spite of these brilliant achievements he was ruined by his own 
folly. As could be casily forescen, his kingdom was invaded by 
the Muslims in 1323 A.D. Ulugh Khān (afterwards Muhammad 
Tughluq) defeated Pratāparudra and took him prisoner, and 
the Kakatiya kingdom formed part of the Delhi Sultanate. 














CHAPTER XII 
Eastern and Western Deccan. 
A. Western Deccan 


A number of minor dynasties ruled in the Western Deccan. 
Beginning from the south we have the Gomins who had their 
GL capital at Chandrapur (Chandor in Goa). 

Two kings of this family are known viz. Deva- 
rája and Chandravarman who probably belonged respectively 

to the fourth and fifth century A.D. Another 
Bhojas royal family, called Bhoja, ruled in the 

same region in the 6th-7th centuries A.D. 
Three kings of this family are so far known, viz., Sri Kāpāli- 
varman Dharmamalārāja, Prithvimalla-varman, and Anirjita- 
varman.! 

To the north of these were the Rāshtrakūtas ruling from 
their capital Mānapura (probably Màn in Satara district). 

Mānāntka, the founder of the dynasty, probably 
K āshķrakūķas ruled in the fifth century A.D. and was succeeded 

by his son, two grandsons, and one grcat- 
grandson named Abhimanyu. 

Further north were the Traikütakas who derived their name 
undoubtedly from the Trikūta hill, probably situated in Northern 
Konkan. The first important king of the family was Makārāja, 

Dahrasena, son of Indradatta. He reigned 
Traikūtakas in 465 A.D. and performed an Asvamedha 

sacrifice. His son Vyāghrasena (490 A.D.) 
is said to have been the lord of Aparánta (Northern Konkan) 
and other countries. Inscriptions of this family have been found 
at Kanheri, Sorat and Pardi, 50 miles south of Surat; but their 
coins have also been found in southern Gujarāt and the region 
beyond the Western Ghāts. 

The Traikütakas are the earliest rulers who are definitely 
known to have used the era beginning in 248-9 (or 249-50) 
A.D. This era, later known as the Kalachuri era, is generally 


a. POC xv. (Summary of Papers p. 99). ` 
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believed to have been founded by the Abhiras who are known 
to have been ruling in Northern Mahārāshtra 
about this time. It is held by some scholars 
that the Traikütakas were originally feudatories of, or held 
offices under, the Ābhīras, and later supplan- 
Ābhīras ted them. Some even regard the Abhiras 
as a great, almost an imperial, powerin Western 
Deccan in the third century A.D., but our direct knowledge of 
the Ábhiras as a political power is very scanty. 
The Traikütakas were probably supplanted by the Kala- 
churis who are known to have ruled in the 
K alachuris same region in the sixth century A.D. and 
used the same era. Their history has been 
described above (p. 291). 


The Šilāhāras appear to have been an independent power 
in the Deccan before the rise of the Chālukyas, but there is no 


certain evidence of this. Three of their fami- 
Šilāhāras lies come to ouf notice as dependent chiefs of 

the Rāshtraktūas in northern and southern 
Konkan and Kolhapur. The Silaharas of northern Konkan 
ruled for a period of 450 years from about 810 A.D. to 1260 A.D. 
They ruled over the present districts of Thana and Kolaba under 
the Rāshtrakūta sovereignty, and when that power was over- 
thrown by the Chalukyas, they declared their independence. 
But it was of short duration, for the Chalukyas of Gujarat 
established their supremacy over the State and later on it was 
conquered by the Yādavas of Devagiri. There were altogether 
20 kings in the dynasty. The Silāhāras of southern Konkan 
ruled from about 808 to about 1100 A.D., at first under the Rāsh- 
trakütas, and then under the Chālukyas, till their territories were 
conquered by the Kolhāpur branch. This family comes into 
notice about the time of the downfall of the Rāshtrakūtas, and 
seems to have been the most powerful ofthe three. They enjoyed 
semi-independence during the last days of the Later Chālukyas, 
and one of their chiefs helped Vijjala to overthrow the last 
Chālukya king. After that event they ruled as an independent. 


Kalachuri era 


B. Eastern Deccan 








— 

SARABHAPURA DYNASTY 30 
story is told in the Mahābhārata, ) ruled in the Jeypore State 
(Vizagapatam District) with their capital probably at a city 
called Pushkari. About the middle of the 6th century A.D. 
this dynasty was in occupation of Nandivardhana, the old capital 
city of the main branch of the Vākātakas, near the Rāmtek 
Hil. ‘This shows that the Nalas had conquered a large part of 
the Vākātaka dominion. But they were soon defeated and their 
capital city was sacked by an enemy, whose identity is unknown. 
Skanda-varman, son of Bhavadatta-varman, recovered the 
fortunes of the family and repeopled the deserted capital city. 
Bhavadatta and Arthapati Bhattāraka, another king of this 
dynasty, issued gold coins which have been discovered in the 
Bastar State. The inscriptions of the Chālukya king Vikramāditya 
I refer to the Nalavadi-vishaya which comprised parts of Bellary 
and Kurnool districts. Some rulers in the Raipur District in CUP 
belonging to about the same period, also claimed descent from 
Nala. All these indicate that the Nalas, in one or more branches, 
had at one time or another ruled over extensive territories from 
Southern Kosala as far as the Kurnool District in the south. 
But it is not possible to give a detailed or consecutive history 
of this family. 





2. South Kosala. 


South Kosala, so designated to distinguish it from Kosala 

in the north (Awadh), comprised roughly the present districts 
or Rāipur, Bilāspur and Sambalpur. It was 

Dynasty of Šāra included in the Šātavāhana empire and pro- 

bably formed an independent kingdom after 

its downfall. But its king Mahendra was defeated by Samudra- 
gupta, and it remained a part of the Gupta empire till the 
latter part of the 5th century A.D., when a new dynasty was 
founded by Süra in the Rāipur District. He was followed by 
his five successors, the last of whom Bhimasena II ruled about 
the beginning of the 7th century A.D. (though some push back 
this date by a century). About the same time another dynasty 
was founded in the Rāipur district by a king named Sarabha 
with his capital at a city, named after him as 

Sarabhapura Sarabhapura, the exact location of which is 

dynasty not — The capital was later removed to 
Šrīpura, present Sirpur in Raipur District. Six 

kings of this dynasty are known, the last of whom, Pravararāja, 
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This dynasty was overthrown by another known as Pandu- 
varn$is or rulersof the Pandava family who originally ruled in the 
region round Kālanjar (Banda District U. P.). 

Pinguvarhéls King Nanna and his son Tivara conquered 
the whole of South Kosala and ruled there, 

but it is not known whether they also ruled over Kālanjara region. 
Tīvara probably ruled in the last part of the 6th century A.D. 
(though some refer him to the 8th century A.D) and one of his 
successors, Bālārjuna, who assumed the title Sivagupta (or 
Mahāšivagupta), was probably the king defeated by Chālukya 
Pulakesi. The dynasty was probably overthrown by the Nalas. 
A branch of the Pánduvarnéis ruled in the country known in 
ancient times as Mekala—a name still prese- 

ple paga rved in the Maikal range near the source 
of the Narmadā river. Four kings of this 

family are known who probably ruled in the 5th century A.D. 
The Pánduvarnáa is also called Somavarnáa i.e. the family 

of the moon. But this title is specially reserved for another 
royal family that ruled in this region about 

Somavatrh iis the 10th century A.D. The first known king of 
this family is Sivagupta, but his son Janamejaya 
Mahābhavagupta I was the founder of the greatness of the family. 
He conquered Orissa and assumed the title ‘Lord of Trikalinga’. 
He ruled for more than 34 years, and was followed by four more 
kings, after which there were great troubles as there was no legiti- 
mate heir. The ministers (amdtyas) thereupon raised to the throne 
Mahāšivagupta III, a grandson of Mahabhavagupta I, who: 
restored order both in Kosala and Utkala. The troubles were 
probably brought about by the conquest of both Kosala and 
Orissa by Rajendra Chola, as mentioned above. Mahāšiva- 
gupta not only freed his country from foreign domination and 
unruly elements, but is also said to have defeated the kings of 
Karņāta, Gurjara, Lata, Radha, and Gauda. His son Udyota- 
kefari Mahābhavagupta IV, who ascended the throne about the 
middle of the llth century, is also said to have defeated the 
kings of Dahala, Odra, and Gauda. But after the reign of 

UdyotakeSari the family was shorn of its power and prestige, 
being attacked by the Later Gangas of Kalinga on one side and 
the Kalachuris on the other. Orissa was conquered by Ananta- 
varman Chodaganga some time before 1118 A.D., though it is 

— likely that for some tirue the Somavarūšī ruler there was made a " 
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Rāmapāla and Anantavarman. About the same time the Kala- 
churis of Turhmāņa gradually conģuered the whole of South 
Kosala and the Somavarhšī power came to an end in the first 
quarter of the 12th century A.D. It appears likely that during 
Udyotakesari's reign the chief seat of authority of the Somavarhšīs 
was in Orissa,with their capital at Yayātinagara (modern Jaj- 
pur), founded by, and named after, Yayāti Mahā$ivagupta I, 
son of Janamejaya Mahābhavagupta. 


3. Orissa. 


The history of Orissa after the reign of Khāravela is very 
obscure. It acknowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas till at 
least 570 A.D. Shortly after this Šambhuyašas, who was either 
himself a member of the Māna dynasty or a feudatory of this 
family, ruled over Northern and Southern Tosali which comprised 
the greater part of Orissa extending from Balasore to Puri 
District. His known dates, 260 and 283, referred to the Gupta 

era, would give us A.D. 580 and 603, as his regnal years. 
The use of the Gupta era also indirectly proves the suzerainty of 
the Guptas, after whose downfall the Mānas and the Sailodbha- 
vas established two independent kingdoms in Orissa. 

The Sailodbhavas ruled over Kongoda, a region extending 
from Chilka lake to Mahendragiri mountain in the Ganjam 

District. The kings of this dynasty had some- 
Sailodbhavas. what peculiar names or titles such as Raņa- 

bhita who founded the dynasty, Sainyabhita, 
and Ayafobhita. At the beginning ofthe 7th century A.D. 
Šašānka of Bengal conquered both Orissa and Kongoda. The 
Māna rule came to an end and Orissa was ruled by the governors 
of Šašānka. But the Sailodbhavas continued as feudatories of 
Sasanka. After the death of Šašānka Orissa was overrun by 
Harsha. But about the middle of the 7th century A.D. the 
Sailodbhava king Sainyabhita Madhavavarman, also called 
Šrīnivāsa, declared independence. He was a powerful ruler 
and performed an Afvamedha sacrifice. His son also did the 
same and probably extended the boundary of his kingdom up 
to the Mahānadi in the north. TheSailodbhavas were shortly 
after weakened by a civil war, but continued to rule till the 
middle of the 8th century A.D., and possibly somewhat later. 

During the next two centuries and a half several dynasties 
ruled in different parts of Orissa, but we hardly know anything 
definite about their chronology or exact location. The most 
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important among them were the Karas and several branches 
of the Bhafijas. 

The Kara kingdom comprised the coastal districts of Bala- 
sore, Cuttack, and Puri,and the hinterland corresponding to them. 

We know the names of sixteen rulers of this 
K aras dynasty, of whom no less than five were females. 
The names of all the kings ended in Kara. 
One of them, Sivakara, alias Unmattasimha, claims to have 
defeated the king of Rādha (W. Bengal) and carried his 
daughter. He is probably to bc identified with the king of 
Orissa who sent an autograph Buddhist manuscript to the 
Chinese Emperor Te-tsong in 795 A.D., for the Chinese rendering 
of the name, ‘‘the fortunate monarch, who does what is pure, the 
lion," exactly applies to Sivakara and Sirhha. His son, Sudhakara, 
is credited with the conquest of Kaliüga. 

The Karas were defeated by Devapāla, and for some time 
their kingdom formed a part of the Pāla empire. The Kara 
inscriptions probably allude to this when they refer to a great 
calamity that scized the kingdom after which the queen-mother 
Tribhuvanamahādevī took the administration in her own hands 
and restored the fortunes of the family. The dynasty continued 
to rule till the middle of the tenth century A.D. Their 
capital was Guhadevdpātaka which has not yet been identified. 

Although we possess no less than thirty inscriptions of kings 

with names ending in Bhaüja, we do not know 
Bhañjas the detailed history of the family. There 

were undoubtedly several dynasties, the more 
important being those that ruled at Khijinga and Khifijali. 

Khijinga is now represented by the ruins at Khiching in 
Mayurbhanj and there can be hardly any doubt that the recent 

ruling chiefs of this “State continued the 
Khijihga tradition of the old Bhafijas. There àre good 

grounds to believe that the late ruler, whose 
name also ended in Bhafija, was the last of a continuous royal 
line which had ruled over this region for more than a thousand 
years, a thing almost unique in Indian history. Though we do 
not know the detailed history of Khijinga, the images and 
ruins of temples found there testify to a very high development 
of art and architecture, and indirectly to the great power and 
culture of the rulers and the people. 
> Khiñjali, which cannot be identified, lay to ol 
jiàga, and this kingdom originally: compre the p | nad t 
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States of Baud and Sonpur. Later, its boundaries were 

extended to the Ganjam District, and it was 
Khiüjali divided into two parts, one to the north and the 

other to the south of the Mahānadi. Satrubhafija 
and his son Ranabhafija were two early kings who established the 
greatness of this family. Curiously enough, the same two names 
occur as those of two powerful kings in Khijinga, but they were 
obviously different persons. The kingdom of Khifijali continued 
from 750 till 1000 A.D., and probably even somewhat later. 
Bhafija kings are known to have ruled in Baud even in the 15th 
century A.D., and there are still Bhafija families living in a 
place called Kinjili between Aska and Berhampore (Ganjam 
District). This Kinjili thus naturally reminds us of old Khinjali. 


4. Andhra. 


(a) Minor Powers 


The Andhra country, properly so called, lay between the 
lower courses of the Godāvari and the Krishnà, but probably 
as a result of the Šātavāhana conquest, its boundary was extended 
to the south of the Krishna. | 

The earliest dynasty known to be ruling in this region after 
the Šātavāhanas is the Ikshvaku. Whether it was connected in 

any way with the famous Ikshvākus of Ayodhyā 
Ikshvākus (Awadh) is not known, but reappearance of 

well-known names like Kosala and Ikshvāku 
in the Deccan may be taken to indicate a migration of the tribe 
from the north. 

The founder of the royal Ikshhvāku family of the Andhra 
country was Chamtamila I (Šāntamūla I) who probably 
flourished about the middle of the 3rd century A.D. He per- 
formed Asvamedha and other Vedic sacrifices and ruled in the 
lower Krishnā valley. The records of his son Virapurisadata 
(Vīrapurushadatta) have been found in the three famous 
Buddhist sites, Amarāvati, Jagayyapeta, and Nāgārjunikoņda. 
The family was overthrown by the Pallavas towards the end 
of the third century A.D. To the north of the Ikshvākus, 

in the region round Masulipatam, ruled a 
Brhatphalàyana dynasty known as Brihatphalāyana. But this 

was also ousted by the Pallavas at the end of 
the third century A.D. 


The Pallava domination of Andhra was, however, of short | 
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duration. For we find an independent dynasty ruling in the 
Guntur District about the middle of the fourth 

Ānāndas century A.D. This family was founded by 
Kandara (Krishna) of the Ananda gotra, and 

only two kings are known to have ruled after him, viz. Atti- 

varman and Damodaravarman. 

To the north of the Anandas ruled the Šālankāyanas, with 
their capital at Vengi, modern Peddavegi near Ellore in Godā- 

vari District. To this dynasty belonged 
Šālatkāyanas Hastivarman defeated by Samudragupta. 

Hastivarman’s successors ruled the Andhra 
country proper till they were subdued by the Vishnukundins 
about the beginning of the 6th century A.D. 

The name Vishnukundin is probably derived from the 
original home-land of the dynasty which may be identified with 
modern Vinukonda, about 60 miles east of Sriparvata (modern 
Nallamalais range). For the kings of this dynasty were worship- 

pers of the God Šrīparvata-svāmī. The 
Vishņukundins. Vishnukundins thus belonged to the same 
locality asthe Ikshvakus mentioned above. 

A king of this dynasty named Mādhavavarman I claims to 
have performed eleven Asvamedha sacrifices, one thousand 
Aenishļomas, and the Hiranyagarbha Mahādāna. The Vishņu- 
kundins were powerful rulers and fought successfully with the 
Gangas of Kalinga. Their kingdom, at its greatcst extent, com- 
prised Guntur, Krishna, Godavari and Vizagapatam Districts. 

There is sharp difference of opinion among the scholars 
TIS regarding the genealogy and chronology of the seven or cight 

1 kings of the dynasty so far known to us. The kingdom was 

probably founded in the second half of the fifth century A.D. 

and continued till it was conquered by Chālukya Pulake$i II 
about 624 A.D. 













(b) The Eastern Chālukyas. 


After the conquest of the eastern coastland including the 
kingdom of Pishtapura and Vengi, about 624 A.D., the Chālukya 
king Pulakeši II appointed his younger 
brother named Kubja-Vishnuvardhana viceroy 
over this region, extending from the Mes a- 
Y teh to Nellore District. Soon Vishņuvardhana š assume 
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from Pishtapura and then fixed his capital at Vengi. His 
son and successor Jayasirhha I did not render any help to either 
Pulakeši II or his sons when their kingdom was overrun by the 
Pallavas from 642 to 655 A.D. 

‘The Rāshtrakūtas, who had seized the dominions of the 
Chālukyas of Bādāmī, naturally wanted to complete the conquest 
Struggle with the by annexing the Eastern Chalukya kingdom. 
Rash trakitas Some time before 769-70 A.D. the Rashtra- 

kata king Krishna I sent an expedition under 

his son Govinda II against the Eastern Chalukya king who was 
defeated and forced to submit. This was the beginning of that 
prolonged struggle which continued with alternate success and 
failure on both sides till the end of the Rāshtrakūta dynasty. 

Like some other unfortunate rulers Vishnuvardhana IV, the 
king of Vengi, wanted to improve his position by supporting 
Govinda II against his brother Dhruva in the struggle for the 
throne, but was severely chastised by the latter. 

Vijayāditya II (799-c 847 A.D.), son of Vishnuvardhana IV, 
was opposed by his brother Bhima-Salukki who gained the 
throne with the help of the Rāshtrakūta king Govinda III, 

But during the period of troubles that followed 
Vijayaditya I the accession of Amoghavarsha, Vijayaditya 
not only recovered the kingdom by defeating 
his brother and the latter's Rashtrakita allies, but even overran 
a large part of the Rāshtrakūta kingdom. He is said to have 
fought 108 battlesin course of his prolonged struggle with 
the Rāshtrakūtas and Gangas extending over twelve years. 
Ultimately the Rāshtrakūta king defeated the Eastern Chālukya 
army and reasserted his supremacy over Vengi. 
Vijayáditya III (848-92 A.D.), the grandson of Vijaya- 
ditya II, was the most powerful ruler of the dynasty. He 
defeated the Pallavas, Pandyas, and Western 
Vijayáditya III Gangas in the south, and the kings of South 
Kosala, Kalinga, and various other minor 
chiefs in the north. He obtained a great victory over the 
combined forces of Ráshtraküta king Krishna II and Kalachuri 
Sankaragana at the battle of Kiranapura (Balaghat, C.P.), 
burnt Achalapura (Ellichpur), and overran the Ráshtraküfa 
quel c the Rāshtrakūtas avenged the defeat by pillaging and 
occupying a part of the Eastern Chālukya kingdom during the 
IEP ot he Dore com BD A (892-922 A.D.) who 
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was repeatedly defeated. But towards the close of his reign 
Bhima seems to have defeated and driven away the Rashtrakita 
forces. The death of his grandson Amma I (922-29) was 
followed by a prolonged struggle for succession among various 
claimants. One of them, Yuddhamalla II 
Civil War (930-36), gained the throne with the help of 
the Ràshtrakütas who practically ruled the 
country in his name. But he was expelled by Chālukya- 
Bhima II (936-46). His son Amma II Rajamahendra transferred 
the capital to a city founded and named after him Rāja- 
mahendrapura (Rajahmundry). After a rule of 11 years 
he was driven out by Badapa, son of Yuddhamalla, who became R 
king with the help of the Rāshtrakūta Krishna III. But Amma 
II, who took shelter in Kalinga, soon regained the throne. He 
was, however, killed in A.D. 970 by his elder brother Dānārņava 
who, in his turn, was killed in A.D. 973 by Jatāchoda Bhima, 
brother-in-law of Amma. Bhima became king 
Cholainfluence of Vengi, but Saktivarman I, son of Danar- 
nava, who had fled to the Chola court, regained 
the throne in 999 A.D. after defeating and killing Bhima with 
the help of Rājarāja the Great. Henceforth the Eastern Chālu- 
kyas ruled as proteges of the Cholas. "Vimalàditya, the younger 
brother and successor of Saktivarman, married Kundavvai, 
the daughter of Rājarāja the Great, and also another Chola 
princess, whc respectively bore him two sons, Rājarāja and 
Vijayāditya. 

Rajaraja , who ascended the throne in 1018 A.D., married 
Ammangayamba, the daughter of Rajendra Chola, and had a 
son named Rājendra Chola II, better known by his later name 
Kulottunga. "Vijayàditya revolted against his brother in A.D. 
1030 and ruled over a small principality in Vizagapatam District. 
Later, in 1060 A.D., Vijayāditya usurped the throne of Vengi. 

As noted above, a prolonged struggle was going on about 
this time between the Cholas and the Later Chālukyas, and each 

wanted to establish political influence in the 
Kulottunga Andhra country as a point of vantage against 
the enemy. The Chalukya Vikramaditya 
took advantage of the internal troubles and, with the help of 


E Paramāra Jayasirmha, defeated Vijayaditya. The Chola king : 
P Virarajendra, however, reinstated him on the throne by defeating 1 
his enemies. But shortly after the death of Viraràájendra the Í 





throne was occupied by Kulottuñga I (A.D. 1070-1118), V4 
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as described above. He naturally asked his uncle to return the 
Andhra kingdom which rightly belonged to him. Vijayaditya’s 
position was worsened by the invasion of the Kalachuri Yašah- 
karna who overran his kingdom shortly before 1073 A.D. He 
surrendered the Andhra country which henceforth formed an 
integral part of the Chola empire. In reality the Eastern Chālukya 
king Kulottunga now ruled over the vast Chola empire, and 
the history of the Eastern Chālukyas was merged into that of 
the Cholas which will be described later.  Vijayáditya took 
shelter with the Ganga king who allowed him to rule over a 
small principality. 


5. Kaliriga. 

(a) Minor Powers 
We do not know much of the history of Kalinga after the 
reign of Khāravela. It probably formed a part of the Sātavā- 
hana empire and, after its downfall, was divided into a number 
of petty States, such as we find in the time of Samudragupta's 
victorious march over this region (p. 231). Two of the kingdoms 
which submitted to the Gupta emperor, viz. Pishtapura (Pithà- 
puram, in East Godāvari district) and Devarāshtra (Vizagapatam 
District) continued in later times, but nothing is known of the rest. 
Several dynasties ruling in this region in the fifth and sixth 
centuries A.D. are known from epigraphic records. One of 
them used the designation Pitribhakta (devoted 
Pitribhaktas to father) and ruled in Central Kalinga with 
its capital at Simhapura (Singupuram, near 
Chicacole). This dynasty was probably overthrown by the 
Mātharas of South Kalinga who had their capital at Pishtapura 
but also issued grants from Simhapura. The 
Mātharas Mātharas were, in their turn, ousted by the 
Vasishthas. The Vasishthas were originally 
rulers of Devarāshtra in Central Kalinga, but king Anantavarman, 
who probably ruled at the beginning of the sixth century 
A.D., had his capital (adhishthdna) at Pishta- 
Vasishthas pura. The kings of all these dynasties assumed 
the title *lord of Kalinga', but most of them 
were rulers of either Central or Southern Kalinga, with occasional 
supremacy over both. Ultimately, the kingdom of Pishtapura 
or Southern Kaliüga, of which a few more rulers are known, 
was conquered by the Chālukyas of Bādāmi. Central Kalmga 
was absorbed by the Gangas whorose to power in North Kalūga 
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about the time when the rulers of Central and Southern Kaliñga, 
mentioned above, were struggling for supremacy. 


(b) The Early Eastern Gangas. 


The Gangas have left quite a large number of records dated 
in their own era which was probably started about 550 A.D. 
This date evidently commemorates the foundation ofthe Ganga 
kingdom in this region. As we shall sce later, there was a Ganga 
dynasty ruling in the Mysore region from an carlier period, 
and it is very probable that the Gangas of Kalinga were an 
offshoot of the Gangas of Mysore. The epithets ‘Eastern’ and 
"Western' are respectively added to the two to distinguish them 
from each other. 

The Eastern Gangas had their chief capital at Kalinga- 
nagara (Mukhalingam in the Ganjam District) and a secondary 
capital at Dantapura (Palur). The charters of this family begin 
with an obeisance to Gokarne$vara Siva on mount Mahendra i.e. 
Mahendragiri hill in the Ganjam District. 

The earliest Ganga king known to us is Indravarman 
who ruled in the year 39 of the Ganga Era. It is not unlikely 
that he was the founder of the family whose 
regnal ycar was continued by his successors 
and thus gave rise to am era. We know the 
names of a large number of kings of this dynasty, all ending in 
‘Varman’, from their charters, but hardly anything is known 


Indravarman 


^ about them. Some of them assumed the title *Lord of the 
whole of Kalinga' or *Lord of lrikalinga'. “The exact meaning 
^ of Trikalinga is not known, but it perhaps originally designated 


the forest region between South Kosala and Kalihga, though 
occasionally it might have bzen used to denote the three 
(north, central and south) parts of Kalinga. It appears from their 
charters that their kingdom normally comprised both Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam Districts, though occasionally some kings 
extended their power further towards the north, south or west. 
The family ruled for more than 400 years, the last known ruler, 
Devendravarman IV, having issued a grant in the ycar 397 of 
the era (c. 893 A.D.). 

During the next century we do not hear much of the Gangas, 
but Kalinga was conquered, first by the Eastern Chālukyas, ! 
— polime by the two Chola rulers, Rājarāja the Great and + © 
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(c) Later Eastern Gangas. 


f In the eleventh century A. D. we find another Ganga family 
ruling in this region. These rulers are called Later Eastern 
| Gangas to distinguish them from the earlier 
Vajrahasta ones. The early history of this family is 
obscure, and we do not know whether it was 
connected with the carlier onc. The first king of this family 
of whom we know something is Vajrahasta-Anantavarman who 
ascended the throne in 1038 A.D. He assumed the title 
Trikalingadhipati and issued a number of inscriptions from 
Ax E Ri: his capital at Kalinganagara. But it was his 
Chodaganga grandson Anantavarman-Chodaganga who was 
the founder of the greatness of the family. He 
was associated in the government by his father Rājarāja before 
formally ascending the throne in A.D. 1078. 

The shelter given to the Eastern Chālukya king Vijayaditya 
(p- 389) provoked the wrath of Kulotunga Chola who twice 
invaded the Ganga dominions and conquered the whole of Kalinga 
shortly after 1083 A.D. But Anantavarman not only recovered 
his kingdom, but also wrested Vizagapatam District before 1090 
A.D. He even conquered the Godāvari District, but it was 
recovered by Kulottunga Chola. 

The decline of the Somavarhšī power in Orissa and a contest 
for the throne between two rival claimants tempted both Rāma- 
pāla of Bengal and the Ganga rulers to seize it by interfering 
in its internal affairs. KarnakeSari, placed 
on the throne by Rājarāja, was dethroned by 
Rāmapāla, but he or his successor was again 
re-instated by Anantavarman. As could be easily foreseen, this 
was the first step to the annexation of Orissa, which actually 
took place before. 1118 A.D. Henceforward the Ganga kings 
called themselves *the Lord of Utkala' as well as *the lord of 
Trikalinga.” 

But Anantavarman was not content with Orissa alone. 
Taking advantage of the decline of the Palas he invaded Bengal 
and pushed his conquests up to the Gangā 
Ohe Conquers. Lr Hooghly District. Anantara hed 
long reign and ruled at least up to 1150 A.D. Although he was 
not very successful in his fights with the Kalachuris and Para- 
māras, he left a vast empire which extended from the Gangā to 


the Godavari. He constructed the famous temple of Jagannātha 
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The successors of Anantavarman could not retain South- 
West Bengal which passed into the hands of the Senas, and, 
as noted above, the Sena king Lakshmanasena 
n —— even claims to have planted a pillar of victory 
at Puri. But the Senas werc soon overwhelmed 
by the invasion of Muhammad Bakhtyār who occupied North 
and West Bengal and thus advanced up to the border of Orissa 
about 1200 A.D. In 1205 A.D. Bakhtyār sent an army against 
Orissa which failed to achieve any success against Rājarāja III, 
grandson of Anantavarman Chodaganga, who then occupied 
the throne. His son and successor Anangabhima III, whose 
known dates are 1216-1235 A.D., also repulsed the invasion 
of Khilji Ghiyásuddin ‘Iwaz, the Muslim ruler of Bengal. He 
also fought successfully with the Kalachuris of Turhmāņa, but 
was disastrously defeated by the Kakatiya Ganapati. 
Narasirhha I, son and successor of Anajügabhima III, 
distinguished himself by boldly invading the Muslim dominions 
in Bengal in 1243 A.D. His general defeated the 
Narasirhha I. Muslim governor at Katasin, captured Lakhnor 
by defeating and killing its commander and 
even advanced up to the very gate of the capital, Lakhanawati 
(Gauda) ; but he returned on hearing that a large Muslim contin- 
gent from Awadh was coming to help the ruler of Bengal. He 
fought four more battles, but was defeated in the last, whereupon 
the Muslims occupied some territories of the Gangas. Nara- 
sirhha I, who thus off-red a heroic resistance to the Muslims, was 
the builder of the famous temple of Konārak, near Puri. 
Narasimha II, the grandson of Narasithha I, not only 
recovered the territories conquered by the Muslims, but drove 
them from South-West Bengal and advanced as 
Narasimha II. far as the Gangā, from the banks of which he 
issued some land-grants in A.D. 1296. The 
Muslims of Bengal now remained quiet, but Ulugh Khan, after 
conquering Warangal in 1323, invaded the Ganga kingdom from 
the west. He was, however, repulsed by Bhānudeva II, son and 
successor of Narasirhha II. | 
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III submitted to the Sultān, but declared independence after his 
departure. During the reign of his son Narasirhha IV (1379- 
1424 A.D.) Muslim rulers of the Deccan, Jaunpur, and 
Malwa led expeditions against Orissa. But be it said to the credit 
of Narasimha IV that he survived these shocks and maintained 
his hold on Orissa and Kalinga. But soon after his death the 
minister Kapilendra usurped the throne and founded a new 
dynasty called Sūryavarhša in A.D. 1434. 

The Gangas thus achieved the unique distinction of being the 
only Indian royal dynasty that successfully resisted the Muslim 
onslaught for more than two centuries and maintained their 
independence to the very end afterthe Muslims had conquered 
the rest of India, literally from Himālaya to Cape Comorin. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
South India 


From the close of the 3rd cent. A.D. (p. 139) the history of 
South India remains very obscure until about the sixth century. 
From that period onwards we can trace it in detail, practically 
without any break. During the next three hundred years, i.c. 
from 6th to 9th century A.D., we find the Pallavas and the Pand- 
yas on two sides of the Kāveri as the dominant powers in the 
south, the triangular fight between these two and the Chalukyas 
or the Rāshtrakūtas constituting the chief feature in the politcal 
history of the period. The Cholas, destined to be the greatest 
imperial power in the south, hardly counted as a political power 
till they emerged from obscurity in the 9th century A.D. The 
Cheras of old and some new powers like Gangas and Kadambas 
played only a minor part and, like many petty principalities, 
transferred their allegiance from one suzerain power to another 
as best suited their convenience and opportunity. 


l. The Pallaves 


After the fall of the Satavahanas the south-western part of 
their empire, i.e. the region round Banavāsi or Vaijayantī 


. (Kanara Districts), was occupied by the Chutu family whose 


kings bore the title Satakarni and were probably allied to them. 
They, however, never grew very powerful and their rule was of 
short duration. The eastern region, to thesouth of the Krishna, 
passed into the hands of the Pallavas who ruled over Tondai- 
mandalam, the region round the city of Kāfichīpuram (Conjee- 
veram) which was their capital. 
The Pallavas are not referred to in the classical Tamil litera- 
ture of the Sangarn age, and are generally regarded as foreigners 
who immigrated into the Tamil land during 
Origin ‘the rule of the Šātavāhanas, probably as their 
governors or RT officials. „Some have 
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The names of some early Pallava rulers like Sirnhavarman 
and Sivaskandavarman are known from a few copper-plate 
charters, written in Prakrit and probably 
Early kings. belonging to the third century A.D. All 
that we can definitely say about them is that 
they performed Bráhmanical sacrifices and ruled over a well 
organised kingdom that covered the northern part of the penin- 
sula, extending from sea to sea. Later than these were the kings, 
about eight in number, whose names are known from charters 
written in Sanskrit. Attempts have been made to arrange them 
in chronological and genealogical order, though no theory has 
met with general acceptance. In general they may be placed 
between the fourth and sixth centuries. A.D. Vishņugopa of 
Kafichi, defeated by Samudragupta, was certainly a Pallava 
ruler of this period. 

With the reign of Sirhhavishņu during the last quarter of 
the sixth century A.D., we tread upon firm ground. Itis interest- 

ing to note that the Pandyas also emerge from 
Sirnhavishņu. obscurity about the same time and their 

ruler Kadungon, like his contemporary 
Sirnhavishņu, is said to have begun his rule by putting down the 
Kalvārs (p. 139). It has been suggested that these semi- 
barbarous and anti-Brāhmanical people were an important 
factor in South India till Simhavishnu and his contemporary 
Pāņdyan king Kadungon inaugurated a new cra, both political 
and cultural, in this region. 

Sirnhavishņu (c. 575-600 A.D.) is said to have seized the 
Chola country, and his dominions extended from the Krishnā 
— to the Kaveri. His son and successor 
varman. Mahendravarman. (c. 600-630) was a versa- 

l tile genius. He wrote some Sanskrit farces, 
introduced the practice of scooping entire temples out of solid 
rock, and was highly versed in music. But unfortunately 
he was involved in a war with the Chālukya king ' Pulakeši II 
who defeated him and wrested the northern provinces of his 
dominions. 

The war, thus begun, continued so long as the Chālukyas 
ruled in the Deccan and, after them, with the Rāshtrakūtas 

who supplanted them. Narasimhayarman I 
— ER (A.D. 630-68), the son and successor of 

44 Mahendravarman, not only resisted success- 

fully the rencwed invasion of Pulakcši, but shortly took the 
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aggressive. He advanced as far as Bādāmi and occupied it 
after a siege, in course of which Pulakesi was defeated and lost 
his life ( D. 642). 
varman is said to have defeated the Cholas, 
- Cheras and Kalabhras. He gave shelter to a 
Strucele with the Ceylonese prince Manavarman and sent two 
Chalukyas — naval expeditions to Ceylon to help him to 
r secure the throne of that country. He was the 
ig in the South and raised the power and prestige 
Q. a height unknown before. The complete 
collapse of the Ch a power and its restoration by Vikrarná- 
ditya about A.D. 655 have been described above (p. 277). 
Vikramāditya is said to Rave defeated not only Narasirhhavarman, 
but also his two successors, his son Mahendravarman II, and the 
latter's son Paramešvaravarman I. The Chālukya king, helped 
by the Gangas of Mysore and the Pandyas of the south, invaded 
the Pallava kingdom and Mahendravarman II (c. 668-70 A.D.) 
was probably defeated and killed, while resisting the invasion, 
somewhere in Mysore. But Paramešvaravarman I (c. 670-95 
A.D.),! though defeated by the Pandyas in the south, made a 
successful raid on Bādāmi. Vikramaditya, in revenge, devas- 
tated the Pallava dominion and advanced as far as Urāiyur, near 
Trichinopoly, on the Kāveri. In a battle in this region, Parame- 
$vara is said to have “made Vikramāditya, whose army consis- 
ted of several lakhs, take to flight, covered by a rag." Whatever 
we may think of this, it was a decisive victory which forced the 
Chalukyas to retire, and there was a lull inthe conflict between 
the two powers. : 

Narasimhavarman II (c. 695-722 A.D.), also known as 
Rājasirhha, the son and successor of Parameš$varavarman, had 
thus a peaceful reign, and is chiefly known for his remarkable 

<= architectural activities which inaugurated the 
a peculiar Dravidian style. Ofthe many temples 

built by him the most famous is the Rājasirhhe- 
$vara or the Kailāsanātha at Kāfichī. The art of painting also 
flourished, and most probably the great Sanskrit author Dandin 
lived in his court. He also sent ambassadors to China in A.D. 
720 and was highly honoured by the Chinese emperor who, 
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curiously enough, also gave a honorary title to the Pallava army 
"which was to be employed to chastise the Arabs and the 
Tibetans." The significance of this is not quite clear to us. 
Paramesvaravarman II, the son and successor of Narasimha 
varman, had to face a Chàlukya invasion, and even Kāīichī, 
the capital city, was conquered by the enemies, who, however, 
soon retired. 
Paramešvaravarman II died about A.D. 731 without leaving 
anv issue, and Nandivarman II, a boy of 12, belonging to a 
collateral branch of the royal family, was elected 
Nandivarman II king by the chief citizens of the State. The 
` young king, known as Pallavamalla, enjoyed a 
long reign of sixty-five years or morc. At the very beginning he 
was engaged in prolonged hostilities with the Pandya king 
Rajasimha I who took up the cause of a pretender to the Pallava 
throne. Both sides claim victory in a number of engagements 
and evidently the Pāņdyas did not achieve any conspicuous 
success, Nandivarman owed his success mainly to the loyal 
devotion and great ability of his general Udayachandra who 
also conquered for his lord some territories in the north by 
defeating a Nishāda chief, tributary to the Eastern Chálukyas. 
In order to check the aggressive designs of the Pandyas, Nandi- 
varman organized a confederacy against them with the rulers 
of Kongu and Kerala. But the Pandya king Jatila Parāntaka 
defcated them, annexed the whole of Kongu, and even advanced 
into the Pallava dominions as far as the Pennar river. Thus the 
eflorts of Nandivarman miserably failed. 
The Chālukya king Vikramāditya II, who had invaded the 


. Pallava dominions and conquered Kāfichī even while he was a 


crown prince, about 730 A.D., again defeated Nandivarman and 
occupied the capital city, but far from damaging it, returned to 
the temples the wealth that belonged to them. Later in Nandi- 
varman's reign, the Chālukyas made another raid and took a rich 
booty. Some time about 750 A.D. thc Rāshtrakūta Dantidurga, 
who had overthrown the Chalukya power, invaded Kañchi. 
In spite of all these defeats Nandivarman maintained his king- 
dom intact. He seems to have even defcated the Ganga king 
Sripurusha and conquered some territories from him. But later 
his alliance with the Ganga king Šivamāra II and the Rāshtra- 
küta Govinda II brought upon him the wrath of Dhruva who 
had succeeded the latter, and Nandivarman had to conciliate the 
Rāshtrakūta king by rich presents: 
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During the rule of the next king Dantivarman (c. 796-840 
A.D.) the Pallavas suffered severely from the attacks of the 
Pandyas in the south and the Rāshtrakūtas from the north. The 
next king Nandivarman III, however, defeated the Pāņdyas 
and recovered the territories conquered by them. He was a 
powerful ruler and is said to have built up a powerful fleet. A 
Tamil inscription at Takuapa, in the Malay Peninsula, refers to 
atemple of Vishnu and a tank called Avanināraņam. This is 
regarded by some as referring to Nandivarman III who had this 
ütle.^ But towards the close of his reign he was defeated by the 
Pāņdyas and died soon after, about A.D. 865. 
Struggle with the The defeat AUR b ki 

Pandyas. e defeat was avenge y the next king 
Nripatunga, who inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Pandya king Šrīmāra and once more recovered the 
power and prestige of the Pallavas. Laterin his reign, about A.D. 
880, the Pandyas were defeated again in a decisive battle at 
Sri Purambiyam by the Pallava ruler Aparajita, who was greatly 
helped by the Cholas and other feudatories. The history of Apara- 
jita is obscure but he was probably a relation of Nripatunga and 
associated by him with the government of the country. Nripatunga 
ruled for 41 years though Aparājita seems to have played the 

chief role in the kingdom during the last part of his reign. 

But even the brilliant success of Aparājita could not save 
the Pallavas. The Chola chief Aditya, hitherto a feudatory, now 
entertained the ambition of reviving the old glory of the Cholas 

by overthrowing the Pallavas whose  weak- 

End ofthe |, ness was manifest in the recent fights with 

s the Pāņdyas. Some time before A.D. 891 

he defeated Aparājita in a pitched battle and conquered Toņdai- 

mandalam. Thus the Pallava power was destroyed, not by its 

hereditary enemies, the Pāņdyas and the Rāshtrakūtas, but by 

its own feudatory, the Cholas, who now took its place as the 
dominant power in the South. 


2. The First Pandya Empire. 


As noted above (p. 395), the Pāņdya power was revived by 


Kadungon in the last quarter of the 6th century A.D. But 
very little is known of its history till we come 


Arikesari to the reign of the fourth king Arikesari Māra- 
Miravarmane — yarman (or Paránkuía) (c. 670-710 A.D.). 
zudis ste meti Lais and other 

(Cf. K. A. N. Sastri, Op. Cit. p. 153. — 
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principalities, and made a common cause with the Chalukya 

king Vikramāditya I against the Pallavas. “Though he defeated 

the Pallava king Paramēšvaravarman, neither he nor his ally 

could gain any permanent success. Kochchadayan (710-35 

A.D.), who succeeded Arikesari, followed his imperial policy and 

conquered the greater part, if not the whole ofthe Kongu 

country (Coimbatore and Salem Districts). The fight of his 

— successor. Māravarman Rajasimha I (735-65 

Rājasirmha I A.D.) with Nandivarman, the Pallava king, 

has been mentioned above. But though 

Rájasimha could not gain any conspicuous success against the 

Pallavas, he won about A.D. 750 a brilliant victory at Venbai 

against the confederate forces of the Gangas 

Jatila Parāntaka and their overlord the Chālukyas. His succe- 

ssor Jatila Parāntaka alias Varaguna (765-815 

A.D.) also won many brilliant victories and extended the 

boundaries of his kingdom which now included Trichinopoly, 

Tanjore, Salem and Coimbatore districts. His success against the 

coalition organised by Nandivarman has been mentioned above. 

Šrīmāra Srivallabha (815-862 A.D.), the son of Jatila, 

began his reign with brilliant victories. He is said to have 

defeated at Kümbakonam a hostile confederacy 

qiimire — consisting, among others, of the Gangas, 

Pallavas, Cholas, Kalingas and Magadhas. 

He also led an expedition to Ceylon and sacked its capital. 

But later in his reign he met with serious disasters. His son 

Varagunavarman rebelled against him and, at his invitation, the 

Ceylonese king invaded his dominion. In the meantime he was 

attacked by the Pallava king Nripatunga. He was badly defeated 

by the latter, and during his absence his capital city fellinto the 

hands of the Ceylonese forces. Šrīmāra made an attempt to 

recover his capital, but was defeated and died soon after. It is 

probable that the Ceylonese and Pallava rulers acted in concert 

on this occasion, and found a good tool in Varagunavarman II 

who now occupied the throne as a feudatory of the Pallava king 
Nripatunīga. 

Varaguņa made an attempt, later in his reign, to free himself 

from the yoke of the Pallavas, but was disastrously defeated at 

. Sri Purambiyam about A.D.880, as mentioned 

Chola conquest above. He died shortly after and was succeeded 

I by his younger brother Šrī Parāntaka alias 

ixi Virandrayana Sadayan (880-900 A.D.). During the rule of 
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this king and his successor Māravarman Rājasirhha II (c. 900-920 
A.D.) the Pāņdyas came into conflict with the Cholas who were 
rapidly rising as a great power on the ruins of the Pallavas. 
Parāntaka, son of Aditya Chola, captured the Pandya capital 
Madurā before 910 A.D. The Pāņdyas formed a coalition with 
Ceylon, but their combined forces were defeated at Velür, near 
Madura, about 920 A. D. Rājasirhha fled first to Ceylon, and 
then to Kerala, and was heard of no more. With him ended 
the Pandya kingdom founded by Kadungon after a glorious 
existence of more than three hundred years. 


3 The Gangas, Kadambas and other minor powers. 


(a) The Western Gangas. 


The Western Gangas, so called to distinguish them from 

the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, ruled over a large part of modern 
Mysore, called after them Gangavādī. The 

Konkagivarmah. kingdom was founded by Konkanivarman 
Dharmamahādhirāja, who probably ruled in 

the second half of the 4th century A.D. and had his capital at 
Kolar. Harivarman, who ruled from c. 435 to 460 A.D. and 
was a feudatory of the Pallavas, removed his capital to Talakād 
(Talkad, near Sivasamudram) on the Kāveri.* Durvinita 
(c. 540-600) threw off the yoke of the Pallavas and conquered 
Punnād (Southern Mysore) and Kongude$a. - He kept friendly 
relations with the Chālukyas, Like some of his predecessors and 
successors Durvinita was a great scholar in Sanskrit and is the 
reputed author of several works. The next 

Sripurusha. important king is Sripurusha (728-788). 
Kongudeša was lost to the Pāņdyas, and 

Sripurusha occupied the unenviable position of ruling over a 
buffer state between two sets of rivals, the Rāshtrakūtas and the 
Pallavas on the one hand, and the Pallavas and Pandyas on 
the other. He was an ally of the Pàndyas and won a great 
victory over Nandivarman Pallavamalla, though that did not 
save him from the Rāshtrakūta invasions. Sripurusha on the 
whole acquitted himself.creditably and assumed the impcrial 
title Konguņi-Rājādhirāja-Paramešvara. He transferred his 
capital to Manyapura (Manne, near Bangalore) and his kingdom ` 


I. It has been suggested by some that there was a division of the 
kingdom and a brother of the king ruled at Kolar. 
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was known as Šrīrājya, evidently on account of its prosperity. 
The Nolambas of Nolambavādi (Chitaldrug District) acknow- 
ledged his suzerainty. 
Šivamāra II, the son and succesor of Šrīpurusha, was defea- 
ted and twice imprisoned by Rāshtrakūta Dhruva and Govinda III, 
as mentioned above. The Gangas successfully 
Šivamāra II revolted during the troublesome period that 
followed the accession of Amoghavarsha on 
the Rāshtrakūta throne, and maintained their independence till 
Krishna III placed on the throne his brother-in-law Būtuga II 
in 937 A.D. During this period, and even later, the Gangas took 
part in the wars of the Pallavas against the Pāņdyas, and of the 
Rāshtrakūtas against the Cholas, and also fought against the 
Banas and the Eastern Chàlukyas. In 1004 A.D. the Cholas 
captured Talakād and the Ganga ruler had to accept their 


suzerainty. But gradually the Ganga rule, even as feudatory, 
came to an end. 


(b) The Kadambas. 


The Kadambas claim to have migrated from North India 
but seem to be an indigenous dynasty of Kuntala (North Kanara 
District). A very early inscription gives an interesting account 

of the origin of this royal dynasty. It is said 
Origin that Mayūrašarman, a learned Brahmana, 

who had gone to Kāūichī for study, was insulted 
by a Pallava official. Burning for revenge he took to military 
profession, defeated the frontier-guards of the Pallavas, and 
conquered some territories. Ultimately he came to terms with 
thc Pallavas and, in return for loyal services, obtained a feudal 
principality on the western coast. There may be some truth 
in this, and Mayürasarman probably ruled in the third quarter 
of the fourth century A.D. It is not unlikely that the political 
confusion caused by Samudragupta's invasion enabled him to 
set up an independent kingdom with its capital at Banavāsi. 
His son and successor Kangavarman changed the family title 
from Sarman to Varman and assumed the title Dharmamahárdjd- 
dhirāja. He was probably the king of Kuntala who was defeated 
by the Vākātaka king Vindhyasena. His grandson Kākustha- 
varman (c. 430-450 A.D.) scems to have been a powerful king, 
and he claims to have made many marriage alliances with the 
Guptas and other kings. | 
Shortly after the dcath of Kākusthavarman the southern. 
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part of the kingdom was formed into an independent princi- 
ee pality under his younger son. MrigeSavarman 
sind * (c. 475-490 A.D.) of the senior branch claims 
to have defeated the Western Gangas and the 
Pallavas. The next important king was Ravivarman who 
defeated the Western Gangas and made the junior branch of 
the Kadambas his feudatory. But the glory of the family was 
shortlived. During the rule of his son Harivarman (c. 537- 
547 A.D.) the feudatory Chàlukya chief Pulakesi established an 
independent kingdom at Bādāmi, as noted before. Harivarman 
himself was defeated by Krishnavarman II, ruler of the junior 
branch. 
Krishnavarman's predecessors had to acknowledge the 
suzerainty, first of the Pallavas and then of the senior branch. 
End of the Though he reunited the Kadambo kingdom 
Kadamba kingdom and performed a horse-sacrifice like his name- 
sake, the founder of the junior branch, his 
son Ajavarman had to submit to the Chālukyas. Ajavarman's 
son tried to recover his independence, but Pulakesi II captured 
Banavāsi and put an end to the Kadamba kingdom. 


(c) Minor Kingdoms. 


But though the Kadambas disappeared as an independent 
power, individual chiefs and feudatory families belonging to 
the clan are met with as late as the tenth century A.D., and 
even somewhat later. Several other dynasties flourished in 

South India about the same timc as the 
Kadambas. The Ālupas ruled in South Kanara 
known as Tnluva country which, together with 
— kingdoms, Kongu (Coimbatore and Salem Districts) 
and Kerala (Chera), existed from a very early period, long 
before the Kadambas rose to power. None of them ever attained 
any political importance and their history may be briefly told. 

The Ālupas were conquered by the Chālukyas and other 
great powers, though occasionally we come across some rulers 
of importance who probably exercised independent powers. 
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man Perumal. It is generally held that hé was converted to 


Islam or Christianity, and the Kollam or 
Malayalam era, which started in 824-25 
A.D., marks the beginning of the new dynasty. 
Sthanu Ravi of the new dynasty was an ally of Aditya I Chola. 
The Keralas supplied queens both to the Pandya and Chola 
courts and gave shelter to the Arabs in the 9th century A.D. 
whose descendants, born mostly of Indian mothers, are now 
known as Moplahs. It is also held that the Jews settled in this 
region in the first century A. D., but the earliest epigraphic 
evidence is a charter of Bhaskara Ravivarman (978-1036 A.D.) 
recording grant of lands to Joseph Rabban near Kranganur 
on the west coast. 

The Banas, who traced their descent from Asura Bana, 
ruled in Kolar and North Arcot districts as feudatories of the 
Pallavas. They gained independence in the ninth century and 
fought successfully against the Western Gangas and Nolambas. 
Even though Paràntaka I claims to have extirpated them, 
we find them fighting on the side of the 
Rāshtrakūtas against the Cholas in the famous 
battle of Takkolam in 949 A.D. They 
were later defeated by the Cholas. But though the kingdom 
of the Banas disappeares we hear of Bana chiefs holding 
responsible posts even in Pandya country as late as the 16th 
century A.D. 

The Vaidumbas, who occupied the Ranandu country 

(Cuddapah District) in the 9th century were 
Vaidumbas probably feudatories to the Alupas and helped 


them in their wars against the Me 


Kerala 


Bánas 





Gaügas. They were conquered by the Cholas along wit 
the Bànas. 


4. The Cholas 

After playing an important role in the history of South India 
during the Sangam age, the Cholas ceased to exercise any effective 
political power for more than five hundred years, due, no doubt, 
mainly to the invasion, first of the Kalabhras and then of the 
Pallavas. The name and tradition of the Cholas were, how- 
ever, continued by the Telugu Chodas who ruled in Renandu 
(Cuddapah District) as feudatories of the Pallavas, Chālukyas, 
or Ráshtrakütas. About the middle of the 9th century A.D. 
the obscurity lifts, and we find a powerful Chola chief ruling 
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as a feudatory of the Pallavas in the region round Uraiyür, the 
old capital of the early Cholas like Karikāla. 
Vijayālaya As the Pallavas were at constant feuds with 
the Pandyas, the Cholas, who lived in the 
borderland between the two, aggrandised themselves at the 
cost of the Pāņdyas or their feudatories. Thus Vijayālaya 
conquered Tanjore from the Muttarayar, feudatory of the 
Pāņdyas, and soon his principality extended from the north to 
the south Vellar along the lower course of the Kāveri and the 
Coleroon. Tanjore became the capital of this new kingdom. 
As noted above, Āditya I (871-907 A.D.), the son and 
successor of Vijayālaya, loyally helped his Pallava overlord 
Aparājita against the Pāņdyas in the decisive 
Aditya battle of Sri Purambiyam. "The grateful 
suzerain rewarded the services of his feuda- 
tory chief by granting him more territories, but the latter had 
seen the weakness of the Pallavas and was now fired by the 
ambition of establishing an independent kingdom and reviving 
the old glory of his family. The final clash between the two was 
not long in coming, and probably took place some time before 
891 A.D. Aditya defeated and killed the Pallava king and 
added Tondaimandalam to his dominions. He next conque- 
red Kdūgu country and defeated the Western Gangas who 
transferred their allegiance to him. The task so successfully 
begun by Aditya, was completed by his son 
Parantaka and successor Parāntaka who ascended the 
throne in 907 A.D. As noted above, he 
defeated the Pandyas though the latter were aided by the Sim- 
halese forces, and annexed their kingdom. ‘The last remnants 
the Pallava power were extinguished, the Banas were up- 
rooted, and the Vaidumbas were defeated. Thus by 930 A.D. 
the Cholas ruled over the whole of South India from the north 
Penner to Cape Comorin with the exception of the western coast 
ruled by the Keralas. 


But their glory proved to be of short duration. The old 


x enmity between the Pallavas and the Chālukyas had now devol- 
ved upon their successors, the Cholas and the Rāshtrakūtas. 





The Rāshtrakūta king Krishna III, evidently alarmed at the 
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annexed Toņdaimaņdalam. It was a severe blow to the 
power and prestige of the Cholas and they lost their 
empire, as the Pāņdyas and other smaller powers recovered 
independence. 

Parāntaka I did not long survive this great disaster which 
undid his life's work, and probably died in 953 A.D. The 
history of the Cholas during the next 32 years is somewhat 
obscure. The Chola king Sundara Chola or Parāntaka II 
(957-973 A.D.) defeated Vira Pandya and his Simbhalese allies, 
but could not gain any decisive or permanent success. But 
he recovered Tondaimandalam from the Rāshtrakūtas whose 
power was crumbling (p. 368). 

The accession of Rajaraja 1, the son of Sundara Chola, in 
985 A.D. marks the beginning of the most brilliant period in the 
history of the Cholas. He sct on foot a new 
fashion of adding a detailed list of conquests 
by the king at the beginning of his official 
records, and this enables us to trace the rapid growth of the 
Chola empire. Rājarāja once more began the aggressive 
imperial policy which received such a rude shock in the hands 
of the Rāshtrakūtas. The Western Chālukyas had replaced the 
Rāshtrakūtas but inherited the hostility to the Cholas. Rāja- 
raja began by conquering the Western Ganga country and 
annexing it to his dominions. Then followed the prolonged but 
indecisive warfare with the Western Chālukyas to which reference 
has been made above. 

But Rājarāja gained brilliant success in the south. He 
defeated the Kerala ruler, destroyed his ships at Kāndalūr- 
Salai (Trivandrum), and attacked Kollam (Quilon); he 
defeated the Pándya king and seized Madura; and he took 
possession of the stronghold of Udagai in Kudamalai (Coorg) 
which gave him a position of vantage against both the Pāņdyas 
and Keralas. He also conquered the Maldive islands by means 
of his powerful navy. 'To crown all, he invaded Ceylon and 
annexed the northern part of the island. 

Rājarāja also interfered in the affairs of the Eastern 
Chálukya kingdom to prevent the growth of an alliance bet- 
ween the Eastern and Western Chalukyas. He conquered 
Vengi, put on its throne his own nominee Saktivarman, and 
cemented the alliance by marrying his daughter Kundavvai 


Rājarāja 
the Great 


to Vimalāditya, the younger brother of Šaktivarman, a mar- 


riage which was big with future conseguences. Rājarāja also 
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came into conflict with the Gángas of Kalinga, who had an eye 
on Vengi, and defcated them. 

Rājarāja was one of the greatest rulers of South India, and 
fully deserved the title, “the Great", that is usually applied to 
him. He was a great conqueror and laid the foundation ofthe 
mighty Chola empire. He also made excellent arrangement for 
the administration of his vast dominions, to which reference will 
be made later. The great land-survey, which he commenced in 
A.D. 1000, and the growth of local self-government constitute 
great landmarks in the administrative history of India. Another 
practice followed, though perhaps not inaugurated, by: him, was 
also calculated to improve the administrative system. In A.D. 
1012 he associated his son Rājendra with him in the adminis- 
tration. It gave valuable practical experience to the future 
king and prevented struggle for succession. 

Rājarāja was a great builder, and the famous temple at 
Tanjore, named after him as Rājarāješvara, still testifies tothe 
glory of Chola art. Rājarāja was himself a Saiva but he also erect- 
ed temples for Vishnu and helped the Sailendra king of Java, 
Māravijayottungavarman, to construct and endow a Buddhist 
vihāra. 

Rājendra ascended the throne on his father's death in 1018 
A.D., but his reign-period was held to commence from A.D. 
Rājendra 1012 when he was crowned a yuvardja and 

associated with the government of his father. 
Rājendra himself followed the practice adopted by his father 
and crowned his son Rājādhirāja as yuvarája in A.D. 1018. 

Rājendra, usually known as Rājendra Chola, wasthe 
worthy son of a worthy father and raised the Chola power to the 
high watermark of greatness. His extensive 
conquests are referred to in his records, and 
may be briefly enumerated. In the south he not only conquered 
the Pāņdya and Chera countries, as well as Ceylon, but ruled 
all these as provinces of his empire. He severely defeated the 
Chalukyas in several engagements, and even sacked the capital 
city, but could not gain any permanent success. 

Two military expeditions of this reign deserve special notice. 
one, sent along the castern coast, passed through Kalinga, 

Odra (Orissa) and south Kosala to Bengal, 
APUD" Jo and defeated not only three petty rulers of 
m 1 West and South Bengal, but even the great 
Pāla king Mahīpāla. The avowed object of the expedition 
F. 


His conquests 
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which proceeded up to the bank of the Ganga, was to bring 
the sacred water of that river, and it is said that the defeated 
kings were made to carry it on their shoulders. But in any 
casc, it was of the nature of a raid, and did not lead to any 
addition to the empire. The other expedition may be regarded 
as unique in the history of India. It was a big naval expedition, 
equipped on a scale unknown before or since in 
ancient India, with the object of conquering the 
Sailendra empire which comprised the Malay 
Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, and many other neighbouring islands. 
The Sailendras were on friendly terms with Rājarāja, and the 
reasons for the hostility of Rājendra are unknown. But he 
achieved brilliant success. His fleet crossed the Bay of Bengal 
and landed an army which conquered successively a number of 
feudal principalities in Sumatra, and possibly also in Java, and 
then crossing over to Malay Peninsula conquered Katāha or 
Kadāram (Keddah), the chief stronghold of the Sailendras. The 
mighty Sailendra empire, the biggest naval power in the east, 
lay prostrate before the victorious Chola army, and Rājendra 
Chola had the proud satisfaction of seeing his banner 
floating from the bank of the Ganga to the island of Ceylon, and 
across the Bay of Bengal over Java, Sumatra, and Malay 
Peninsula.* 

Rajendra Chola was without doubt one of the greatest 
conquerors in Indian history and was fully justified in assuming 
the proud titles of Kadarangonda and Gangaikonda in memory 
of his great victories. He also built a new capital called Gangai- 
konda$olapuram and lavishly decorated it with temples and 
palaces. One of his greatest achievements was a magnificent 
irrigation tank sixteen miles in length. He also established a 
big college for teaching the various branches of Vedic study. 
Rajendra Chola was thus not only a great conqueror, but also 
excelled in arts of peace. Like his illustrious predecessors he 
improved the efficiency of administration to an extent unknown 
before. 
Rajadhiraja, the son of Rajendra Chola, who had -been 
associated with his father in the government as carly as 1018, 
succeeded him in 1044 A.D. He spent his time mostly in quel- 
ling the rebellions that frequently occurred in the vast empire 
left by his predecessors. He was eminently successful in main- 


Expedition against 
the Sailendras 


1. The current view that Rajendra Chola conquered Pegu is wrong. 
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taining order in his kingdom by inflicting crushing defeats upon 
the revolted kings of Chola, Pandya, Ceylon and other minor 

— States. He then invaded the Chālukya domi- 
— nions and carried fire and sword wherever he 
went. The Chalukya king Some$vara met him at Koppam, 
and in the sanguinary battle which ensued the Chola king lost 
his life (1052 or 1053 A.D.). The victory was, however, gained 
by Rājendra, the brother of the deceased Chola king, who got 
himself crowned in the battlefield. 

The struggle between the Cholas and the Ghālukyas 
continued and many a sanguinary battle took place, the most 
notable of them being fought at Küdal-Sangamam, a place 
not yet definitely identified. "Virarajendra, the Chola king, 
who ascended the throne in 1063 A.D., gained victory in many 
battles and successfully ruled over the vast empire. He 
was succeeded by his son in A.D. 1070, but the latter was driven 
away within a year and the Chola empire passed .on to 
Kulottunga I. 

Kulottunga I, the son of the Eastern Chālukya king, 
Rājarāja, had a great deal of Chola blood in him. His father's 
mother was the daughter of Rājarāja the Great, his own mother 
was the daughter of the great Rājendra Chola Gangaikonda, and 
he had married the daughter of Rājendra, the victor at Koppam. 
Kulottuñga He set aside Adhirājendra, the son of Vīra- 

rajendra, put down the rebellions raised on 
his behalf , and firmly established himself on the Chola throne 
(1070 A.D.). He was a brave and vigorous king and many a 
martial exploit is set to his credit. During his long rule (1070- 
1118 A.D.) he repelled repeated invasions of the powerful Chā- 
lukya king Vikramáditya VI (who espoused the cause of Adhi- 
rajendra whose sister he had married), and subdued the rebel- 
lions in his kingdom. But Ceylon became independent. 


= Kulottunga appointed his sons as viceroys of Vengi and 


k 
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defeated Anantavarman Chodaganga of Kalinga. But about 
1118 A.D. Vikramāditya VI took possession of Vengi, as men- 
tioned above. The rise of the Hoysalas about this time was 


another ominous factor, and already they had driven the Cholas 


. domination, 
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point of view, except for a prolonged war with the Ceylonese 
king on behalf of one of the rival claimants to the Pándya kingdom, 
and the rise in power of a number of feudatory States such 
as the Telugu-Chodas (of Renagdu), Banas, and Kādavas. 
Other noticcable features were the rapid growth of the 
Hoysalas, Pāņdyas, the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, and the 
Kākatīyas. 

The effect of all these factors was clearly seen in the reign 
of Rājarāja III (1216-1246). He was severely defeated by the 
Pāņdyas who even seized his capital. The Hoysalas had esta- 
blished a powerful kingdom, and more than once the Chola 
king had to invoke their aid in order to put down the rebellious 
chiefs. During most of the period the Chola rulers were, 
for all practical purposes, proteges of the Hoysalas. 

On one occasion, the Chola king became a prisoner in the 
hands of Ko-Perunjinga, one of his feudal barons, and this was 
a signal for the disruption of the mighty empire. Rājendra III 

| (1246-1279 A.D.) obtained some success against 
Dra tcs the Pāņdyas butsuffered a severe blow when 

Ganapati Kakatiya occupied Kāfichī (1250 
A.D.). Taking advantage of the state of confusion that followed, 
Jatāvarman Sundara Pandya marched north, defeated the 
Cholas, Hoysalas, and the Kākatīyas, advanced as far as 
Nellore, and occupied it. The Chola king Rajendra III 
henceforth ruled as the feudatory of the Pandya, and the last 
vestige of the Chola kingdom was swept away by the invasion 
of Malik Nāib Kālūr in 1310 A.D. 


5. The Hoysalas. 
Reference has just been made above to the rising 
power of the Hoysalas. They first came into prominence as 
Origin. chiefs of the borderland during the prolonged 

struggle between the Later Chālukyas and the 
Cholas. When the GChālukyas finally conquered the region 
which was formerly ruled by the Western Gangas, the Hoysala 
chiefs were appointed governors of the frontier outposts, and 
thus gradually became powerful. Early in the 12th century, 
or somewhat earlier, the Hoysala chief Ballāla I ruled over a 
small principality as feudatory of the Chālukyas, with his capital 
at Belur; but it seems that Dvārasamudra (modern Halebid) 
was also an alternative capital. 
Shortly after 1106 A.D. Ballāla wzs succeeded by his 
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younger brother Bittideva, or Vishnuvardhana, who laid the 

foundation of the greatness of the family. He 
Vishguvardhana. conquered and annexed Gangavadi and Nolam- 

bavadi (Bellary District), and by A.D. 1131 
extended the boundary of his kingdom to the Krishna. It thus 
not only comprised the whole of Mysore but even some border- 
lands to the north. This brought him into conflict with the Wes- 
tern Chalukya emperors Vikramaditya and Somešvara III and 
other chieftains of petty principalities in the neighbourhood, but 
Vishnuvardhana claims to have defeated them all. Though in A.D. 
1137 he performed the Tulāpurusha c-remony, which isa sym- 
bol of assuming sovereign power, he nominally acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Western Chālukyas till his death in 1141 


A.D. or shortly after. 
It was Vira Ballāla II (1173-1220), the grandson of Vishnu- 


vardhan, who finally declared independence in A.D. 1193, 
Vira Ballāla II evidently taking advantage of the decline 
of the Chālukya power. This brought the 
Hoysalas into conflict with the Yādavas as described above 
(p.375). Ballāla's son and successor Narasimha II (1220- 
1234 A.D.) was also a powerful ruler and supported the 
i declining Chola power against the Pāņdyas and other 
refractory vassals (p. 409). His son Someśvara (1234-1262 
A.D.) took the Chola kingdom under his protecting wings, 
and settled himself with his younger son Rāmanātha in a 
new capital city which he built at Kannanur near Srirangam, 
leaving the Hoysala kingdom proper in 
charge of his elder son Narasimha III. 
Some$vara fought vigorously and frequently 
against the Pāņdyas, but was ultimately defeated and killed, 
while the latter drove the Hoysalas from the Kāveri region in 
the south and overran the Chola kingdom (p. 410). On the 
death of Some$vara his kingdom was divided between his two 
sons. Narasimha III (1262-1291 A.D.) fought successfully 
"m agajnst the Yādavas, but his younger brother, being finally 
TM driven by the Pāņdyas from the south, rebelled against 
— him and occupied part of his territory. The unity of the 
| kingdom was restored by Vira Ballāla III, the son and | 
| successor Of Narasimha. Ballāla ably defended his kingdom. :- 
| again: [ the Pāņģdyas, and had to fight hard against Ir s 
Diesel ienai of refr y feudal chi sfs who hac 
sen to pc — ie on: the f all of the Chola empire. | 
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While he was thus engaged, the Muslim invasion broke 
in upon South India. He was defeated in 

Muslim conquest 1310 A.D. by Kālūr, but for more than 30 
ycars maintained the struggle, first against 
Khiljis and then against Muhammad Tughlug. Although 
Tughluq menace diminished on account of the rebellions by 
which that emperor was faced, Ballāla III had to fight against 
the Muslim dynasty established at Madurà which posted a 
strong garrison at Kannanur, the old southern capital of the 
Hoysalas. He fought bravely against them and died in a battle 
near Trichinopoly in 1342. He was succceded by his son who 


ruled for a short while and then the Hoysalas disappear from 
history. 


6. The Second Pāņdya Empire 
After the overthrow of the Pándya kingdom by Chola Paràn- 
taka I, early in the 10th century A.D., the Pandyas made several 
attempts to reassert their independence, but without success, 
being severely defeated by Rajendra Chola, Kulottunga I, and 
Kulottunga III. The last named, who ruled from 1178 to 1216 
A.D., led three campaigns against the Pāņdyas in 1182, 1189 
and 1205 A.D., and defeated Jatavarman Kulašekhara who 
had assumed royal power ( 1190-1216 ) and conquered 

Travancore. 

Kulesekhara's successor Maravarman Sundara Pandya 
(1216-1238), however, turned the table completely against the 
Cholas. He defeated Kulottunga III and burnt 
Māravarman Uraiyūr and Tanjore. But Kulottunga got 
back his kingdom with the help ofthe Hoysalas, 
though he had probably to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Pāņdyas. The Chola Rājarāja III renewed the struggle and was 
again defeated, but was saved again by the intervention of the 
Hoysalas. Though twice foiled by the Hoysalas in his struggle 
against the Cholas, Māravarman ruled over an extensive terri- 
tory including Trichinopoly and Pudukkottai. His successor 
Māravarman Sundara Pandya II (A.D. 1238-1251) was defcated 
by Rājendra III, and probably acknowledged the overlord- 
ship of the Cholas. But this was fully avenged 
Jatāvarman by the next king Jatāvarman Sundara Pāņdya I 
(1251-1268 A.D.) who was the most power- 
ful king of this period and established the Second Pándya empire. 
He defeated the Chera king, overthrew the Hoysala power in 
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the south, and completely destroyed the Chola power as 
mentioned above. He also conquered Northern Ceylon, and put 
down the turbulent chiefs that rose to power on the decline of 
the Cholas. He captured Kāūichī, defeated Ganapati Kākatīya, 
and advanced triumphantly as far as Nellore. He annexed 
both the Chola kingdom and Kongudesa, and ruled over a vast 
empire that included the whole of South India (excluding 
Mysore) as far as Nellore in the north, and also northern Ceylon. 
He lavished the enormous wealth he had plundered from the 
conquered countries in decorating and endowing the :emples, 
particularly those of Srirangam and Chidambaram which were 
provided with golden roofs. 

The Pandya kings followed the Chola practice of associating 
the princes in the government, and these often issued imscrip- 
tions in their own names even before they had actually ascended 
the throne, taking credit for victories which they perhaps won 
during the preceding reign. Thus Jatāvarman Vira Pandya I 
(1253-1275) was associated with both Jatāvarman Sundara 
Pāņdya I and his successor Māravarman Kulašekhara Pāņdya 

(1268-1310 A.D.), who in his turn associated 
Kulašekhara no less than four other princes, viz., Jātā- 

varman Šundara Pāņdya II (1276 A.D.), 
Māravarman Vikram Pāņdya (1283 A.D.), Jatāvarman Vīra 
Pandya II (1296 A.D.) and Jatāvarman Sundara Pandya 
HI (1303 A. D.). This explains the wrong notion held 
by even contemporary foreign writers, that the Pandya 
kingdom was divided among a number of independent 
rulers. 

Kulašekhara maintained intact the vast empire he had in- 
herited. He captured Kollam (Quilon) and sent a victorious 
expedition to Ceylon which returned with the famous Tooth relic 
of Buddha. Parākramabāhu, the king of Ceylon, however, 
offered submission and regained the relic. 

The Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, who visited the 
Pandya country in 1293 A.D., has left a detailed account of the 
power, wealth and grandeur of the empire which he calls "India, 
"the Greatest, best of all the Indias,” and the finest and noblest 
in the world". It contained a number of ports which were 
the great centres of world-trade, a detailed account of which we 
get also from Muslim historians specially Wassaf. 
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varman Vira Pandya. As the latter was chosen the heir-appa- 
rent, the former killed his father and ascended the throne in A.D. 
1310. But Vira Pāņdya soon expelled the parricide who there- 
upon appealed for help to Malik Nàib Kāfūr who had invaded 
the Hoysala kingdom. Kāfūr was only too glad at this invita- 
tion, for Vira Pàndya had helped the Hoysala ruler against 
him, and the quarrel between the two brothers gave him an 
excellent opportunity to extinguish the last Hindu kingdom in 
the extreme south of India. 

The invasion of Kāfūr in 1310 A.D. destroyed all the 
Hindu kingdoms in this region which once formed part of the 
Chola and the Pāņdya empires, but half a century later a new 
empire arose which fairly rivalled them. This was the empire of 
Vijayanagara, the story of which occupies a promiment place in 
the Muhammadan period of Indian History 








CHAPTER XIV 
Political Theory and Public Administration 


No remarkable changes are noticed in political theories or 
in the system of public administration, at least during the earlier [ 
part of the period. The royal power and prestige was undoub- 
tedly on the increase. This is testified to by the assumption 
of high-sounding titles such as Mahárajüádhirája and Paramabhaf- 
táraka. Even the official records emphasise 
Royal Power. the divinity of kings. Samudragupta, for 
example, is described not only as equal to 
the gods Indra, Varuna, Kuvera and Yama, but also as a ‘god 
dwelling on the earth”. These ideas are crystallized in the 
title Paramesvara or Paramadaivata, assumed by the Gupta empe- 
rors and many other kings in subsequent periods. In the 
preceding period such titles were used by the rulers of foreign 
origin such as the Greeks or the Kushāņas, but never by kings of 
Indian origin. 
But the old ideals of popular government are freely expres- 
sed in  Sukraniti, one of the latest political treatises written in 
ancient times. It lays down in the right old 
ee spirit that “the ruler has been made by 
Brahma a servant of the people, getting his revenue as remunera- 
tion." It emphasises the necessity of a Council “for the delibera- 
tion of proposals and consideration of problems." The king 
was to rule with the help of his ministers.! It is ordained ,that 
*he should receive in written form the opinions of each separately 
with all his arguments, compare them with his own opinion, 
and then do what is accepted by the many.” It is further laid 
down that the *king should take the side, nu: of his officers, but 
of his subjects’, and ‘should dismiss the officer who is accused 
by one hundred men.’ Lastly, it is boldly decreed that Eme 
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king be án enemy of virtue, morality *'and strength, people 
should desert him as the ruiner of the state." 

The Guptas continued the old bureaucratic type of adminis- 
tration, though it was more elaborately organised. The title 
maha prefixed to many known official titles (e.g. Mahā-balā- 
dhikrita, Mahd-pratihdra, Mahā-daņdanāyaka) probably refer to 
Imperial officers of high rank. Two new classes of officers were 
introduced by the Guptas. These were Sāndhi-Vigrahika (Foreign 
Minister, lit. Minister of Peace and War) and Kumārāmātyas 
a large body of top-ranking officials attached not only to the 
king-emperor but also to the crown-prince, and sometimes placed 
in charge of districts. Another class of important officials, 
called Ayuktas, are probably the same as Yuklas mentioned in 
A$okan Inscriptions and Kautilya's Arthašāstra. 

The administrative system seems to have been more elabo- 
rately organised. The kingdom was regularly divided into 
Bhuktis, Vishayas, Mandalas, Bhogas and Grāmas,! roughly corres- 
ponding to the modem, Divisions, Districts, Subdivisions, Thdnds 
and Villages. The governor of a Bhukti, generally called Uparika, 
was appointed by the Central Government, and he, in his turn, 
appointed the officer in charge of a Vishaya. Some epigraphic 
records of the Gupta period have thrown interesting light on the 
functions of these *Vishayapatis. “They had their headquarters 

in towns where they had their own officers, 
ose Mone and were aided in their administrative work 
by a Board of Advisers consisting of four members representing 
the various important interests, viz. the Nagara-Sreshthin (Guild- 
President), the most wealthy man of the town representing, 
perhaps, the guilds in particular and the rich urban popula- 
tion in general; (2) the Sārtkavāka (the chief merchant) repre- 
senting, perhaps, the various trading comununities; (3) the 
Prathama-kulika (the chief artisan) representing, perhaps, the 
various artisan classes, and (4) the Prathama-Kdyastha (the 
chief scribe) who might have represented the Kāyasthas as a 
class, or might have been a Government official of the type 
of a Chief Secretary of the present day. This body was known 
as Adhishthdn-ddhikarana, but two more bodies of this nature are 
referred to asVishay-ddhikarana and Ashjakul-ādhikaraņa, whose 
compositions are not precisely known. But the latter included 


x. The names of these units varied in different ages and different 
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h the village headman and the Kutumbins (householders), and pro- 
1 bably served the same function in the rural areas as the first did 
k, in the towns. 
The minute organisation of the government during the 
3 later period is indicated by the very large number of officials, 
referred to in contemporary epigraphic records, 
List of officials. although the exact nature of these functionaries 
is not always easy to determine. "Thus, in the 
22 Khālimpur copper-plate of Dharmapāla, the emperor’s com- 
mands conveying a grant of land are issued to the following :— 
l. Rajan «= Feudal chiefs. 
- 2. Rājanaka ..^ Nobility. 
3. Rājaputra ... Royal princes. 
E 4. Rājāmātya ' +< Royal minister or Councillor. 
a 5. Senàpati -. Commander of army. 
| 6. Vishayapati —. Governor of a Vishaya. 
: 7. Bhogapati --- Governor of a Bhoga (territo- 
`> rial unit). 
> 8. Shashthādhikrita „=. (A Superintendent or Controller 
K of the sixth part of the produce, 
| due to the king) ; 
Y 9. Daņdašakti ... (See No. 46 below) 
* 10. Daņdapāšika .  Executioner or Police-officer. 
E 11. Chauroddharanika ... Police-officer who has to deal 
F with thieves. 
: 12. Dauhsādha-sādhanika ... (See No. 45 below)—porter or 
| superintendent of villages. 
* 13. Dūta ... Ambassador. 
14. Khola es: Spy. 
P 15. Gamāgamika --» Messenger (?) 
16. Abhitvaramána T 
17a-17e. H asty-a$va-go-mahish- 
E ājāvik-ādhyaksha -. Inspectors of elephants, horses, 
cows, bufaloes, goats and 
= sheep. e 
a . 18. Naukādhyaksha . » Inspector of fleet. 
| . 19. Balādhyaksha .. Inspector of the forces. —— 
20. Tarika «+ (Probably overseers of ferries 
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24. Viniyuktaka 


29. Jyeshthakāyastha ... The chief writer (clerk or 
record-keeper). 

26. Mahamahattara rc 

27. Mahattara . (Village elder ?) 

28. Dašagrāmika .» Probably the officer in charge 
of a group of ten villages. 

29. Karaņa . Accountant, 


| The copper-plates of the Pāla, Chandra, Varman and Šena 
kings of Bengal add a few more officials as follows:— 


30. Ranaka ^^ (Feudatory rulers ?) 
31. Purohita . Priest 
32. Pramātri . (Survey or Judicial officer) 


33. Mabscdharmddhvakeha Chief Justice. 
34. Mahā-sāndhivigrahika ... Minister of peace and war. 


35. Maha-senapati ... Commander-in-chief. 

36. Maha-mudradhikrita ... Keeper of royal seal. 

47. Antaranga ... Royal physician. 

38. Brihad-uparika ... Governor-General (?) 

39. Mahakshapatalika S. Keeper of records 

40.  Mahā-pratīhāra «+. Chief Warden. 

41. Maha-bhogika . Chief groom. 

42. Mahā-vyūhapati ... Chief master of military arrays. 

43. Maha-pilupati «+ Chief elephant-keeper. 

44. Mahā-gaņastha ... Commander of a Gana 
Squadron. 

45. Daussadhika ... (probably same as No. 12 
above). 

46. Daņdanāyaka «.. (probably same as No. 9 
above) Magistrate or Leader 
of army. 


47. Mahā-sarvvādhikrita 


— 48. Kottapāla ... The officer-in-charge of the fort. 
We get similar lists ofofficialsin the inscriptions and literary 
works of other parts of India. Among these mention may be 
made of the following additional designations. 
49. Divirapati . Head of the clerks (?) 
50. Drangika ... A class of military officers. 
š 51. Sàsayità ... Executor of a royal charter. 
52. Rājyādhikrita ... Chief Minister. 
Š, ` 53. Tairthika ... Officer in charge of fords. 
— 54. Rahasyādhikrita Head of the Secret Service (?) 
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55. Maryadadhurya ... Warden of the Marches. 

56. Rājāsthānīya . Viceroy: (?) 

57. Tantrapālā .. Representative of the Emperor 
in a feudatory or vassal State, 

58. Nagarādhīpa ... Superintendent of the City. 

59. Dvārapati ... Guard of the Passes. 

60. Kampaneša ... Commander-in-chief. 


This list is by no means exhaustive. For even the very 
inscriptions, which give long lists from which the above names 
are taken, conclude with the following phrase: *and all other 
dependents of the king who are mentioned in the list of adkyakshas 
(heads of departments) but not specially named here", —the 
reference being apparenly to a list of adhyakshas such as we meet 
with in Kautilya's Arthasdstra. Thus we see the old spirit still 
intact, and the old framework of the constitution still in 
vogue, though modified and in some cases elaborated in course 
of time. 

As a type of the prevalent system we may refer to the 
administration of the Cholas which is known to us in some details 
from contemporary records. It was highly systematised from 

a very early date. The unit of administra- 
CMM ad tion was the village community, composed 

often of a single village or oftener of a group 
of villages. Each of these Unions had an assembly of its own. 
This assembly , subject to supervision by the divisional officers, 
exercised an almost sovereign authority in all the departments 
of rural administration (for a detailed account of these bodies 
see the next Chapter). 

A number of these villaze Unions (kürram) constituted a 
District (nādu) and a number of these again formed a Division 
(kotftam or valanādu). A number of these Divisions went to 
make a Province (maņdalam). Each Province was placed 
under a Viceroy who was generally selected from the royal family. 
The whole Chola empire was divided into six such Provinces. 

The lands under cultivation were carefully surveyed, and 
holdings registered, atleast a century before the famous Domes- 
day record of William the Conqueror. The inscriptions show 
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The emperors personally supervised the administration of 
State and issued orders which were committed to: writing by the 
Royal Secretary. “‘Whatever was the order, it had to be 
approved of by the Chief Secretary (Olaināyakam) and another 
high dignitary. Finally it was transmitted to the party con- 
cerned by the dispatching clerk, which, again, meeting with the 
approval of the Viceroy or Governor and the Assemblies con- 
cerned was registered and sent into the record office.'"! 

But the general tendency of the times, specially after the 
downfall of the Gupta empire, seems to be towards the weaken- 
ing of the popular control, and the establishment of unchecked 
bureaucracy or autocracy. How or when this state of things 
was gradually brought about itis not easy to determine. Different 

' causes must have operated at different times 
Anti-democratic 5 F | 3 
spirit. and in different localities. But we may 
notice several circumstances which must have 
contributed more or less to this state of decline. 

In the first place, the final triumph of orthodox Bráhmanism 
against heterodox religious sects brought about a coalition between 
priestly and royal power. The priest looked to the king for 
patronage and maintenance of his creed, and not unoften pur- 
chased the royal support by placing his own spiritual power 
and prestige at the disposal of his royal master. Thus it was 
that the king protected the social and religious hierarchy of the 
neo-Brāhmaņism, if necessary even by force, while a sense of 
gratitude as well as motives of self-interest. induced the Brāh- 
mana writers and expositors of the sacred law to exaggerate the 
royal power and prestige in extravagant terms and decry all 
popular sentiment. 

Secondly, the rapid growth of a rigid caste system which 
divided the Indian community into so many water-tight compart- 
ments, while helping the growth of local corporate feelings, 
operated against the development of national sentiments. With 
the ideas of superiority and inferiority as well as impurity and 
untouchability inherent in the later growth of castes, it was idle 
to expect a concerted action on the part of the people in political 
matters. And the dissensions among the people served as a 
golden opportunity for the king to play the autocrat. 

Thirdly, the wide development of religious sects was detri- 
mental to the growth of the nation. The best intellects ot the 
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country devoted their energies to religious and philosophical 
studies, and only the mediocrities played. any part in politics, 
It is a significant fact that politics as a science ceased to grow 
during the period, and the few books that were "written merely 
recapitulated old ideas without adding anything new. 

All these and other causes combined to bring about a set- 
back in the growth of political ideas. But it is idle to lament 
over the result. We must remember that nations, like indivi- 
duals, have to pass through boyhood, youth and old age. It is 
no more feasible for a nation than for an individual to keep up 
perpetually the brightness of boyhood or the vigour of youth, 
and retard for ever the decay of old age. We have traced the 
history of India from about 1500 B.C. and witnessed the growth 
of a vigorous civilisation from the primitive beginnings of Rig- 
vedic Age. "Towards the close of the period under review unerr- 
ing signs of old age and decay are visible in the body-politic. The 
creative energy and adaptability to environments which distin- 
guished it of old now give way to idle superstitions and an 
orthodox conservatism in social and political matters. "The 
result is at first a stagnation and then a process of decay. Curi- 
ously enough, as in the case of an individual in old age, it is only 
in philosophy and religion that a faint shadow of the old acuteness 
can still be perceived. But nothing could be of much avail 
when the whole civilisation was in the iron grip of death. 














CHAPTER XV 
Growth of Local Self-Government 


Although the period under review did not witness any 
important development in the political theories or any radical 
changes in the system of public administration, it was characteris- 
cd by a remarkable growth of the local self-governing insti- 
tutions such as the Village Communities and 
District Unions. Their existence from a 
very early period has already been noticed 
before, but hundreds of inscriptions, mainly trom South India, 
throw a flood of light on their nature and work, and testify to 
the most wonderful organisation that the political genius of 
India had evolved. The subject is too vast for adequate 
treatment here, and we shall briefly discuss it under the 
following heads : 

l. The powers and functions of the Village Community. 

2. The Constitution of the Village Community. 

3. Larger Corporate Organisations. 


Village 
community 


1. Powers and Functions. 


The village corporation practically exercised all the powers 
of a State within its narrow sphere of activity, and was looked 
upon as an integral part of the Constitution. It possessed 

Pour sad corporate property which it could sell or 

functions mortgage for public purposes. lt had exten- 

sive judicial powers and tried all cases, except 

serious crimes, arising within the boundary of the village. It 
was a trustee for public charities of all kinds,and received deposits 
of money, land, and paddy, on condition to provide, out of 
their interest, the things stipulated by the donors. The cor- 
poration could regulate the market, impose taxes, and even 
levy extra tolls forspecific objects of public utility. It had also 
the power to exact forced labour from the inhabitants of the 
village. The provision of drinking water and proper mainten- 
ance of garden, irrigation, and mcans ofcommunication deman- 
ded special care of th= village corporations. During famine 
and scarcity the village corporations helped the poor people to 
tide over their difficulties. They borrowed moncy from the 
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temple treasury and sometimes sold their property or the 
purpose. The Government recognised the heavy responsibi- 
lity of the corporation and empowered them to regulate the 
payment of government dues with a view tothe actual condition 
of the country. The village corporations fully realised their 
responsibility for maintaining temples and other local institutions. 
They also made provision for educational and charitable insti- 
tutions, and in most cases these were associated with local 
temples. We learn from an interesting record of the time of 
Rajendra Chola, that in order to secure success to the arms of 
the king, a village corporation made detailed provision for 340 
students and 10 Professors for various branches of study. The 
corporation adopted measures for the safety of the village from 
robbers and enemies, and entertained high sense of honour for. 
the local patriots who distinguished themselves in its defence. 
One Visalayadeva repelled the Muhammadan raiders from a 
local temple and reconsecrated it. As a mark of gratitude the 
corporation assigned to him a specified quantity of corn from the 
harvest reaped by each individual, and conferred on him certain 
privileges in the temple. There are records of rent-free lands 
being granted to several persons for having shed their blood in 
the cause of the country. In the 8th year of Rājarāja I a 
certain Kalipperumāņ lost his life in the act of defending his 
village, and the corporation provided for a permanent lamp to 
burn in the local temple in order to s:cure merit for the martyr. 
An interesting record registers the decision of a village cor- 
poration that the residents of their vilļage should not do anything 
against the interests of their village, nor against the local tem- 
ples and other institutions; that if they did so, they must suffer as 
the grāmadrokins (traitors to the village) do and should not be 
allowed the privilege of touching Siva. 

The corporations possessed absolute authority over the 
village lands and were generally left undisturbed in the internal 
Management of the villages. They were, however, responsible 
for the payment of taxes due from the village, and we have an 
instance on record where the members of a Village Assembly 


-were arrested and imprisoned for the unpaid balance of the 
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other hand, the corporation could bring to the notice of the king 
any misdoings of the servants of any temple within the area of 
the village. Some of the regulations passed by the corporation 
required the sanction of the king. On the other hand any royal 
charter affecting the status of a village had to be sent for approval 
to the Village Assembly before it was registered and sent to the 
Record Office. Sometimes the members of village corpora- 
tion had audience of the king on public business, and there are 
frequent references to cordial relations between the twa 


2. The Constitution. 


The Assembly (Sabha or Mahāsabhā) was the supreme 
governing body of all these village corporations, and exercised full 
authority in all matters concerning the village. Its constitution 
differed in different localities and probably also at different times. 
In some cases it consisted of all the male adults of the village, in 
others it was a select body. In such cases regulations were pres- 
cribed for qualifying a villager for the membership of the 
Assembly. The number of men composing the Assembly varied. 
In one case it was 300, the total number of citizens being 400. 
In another case the strength of the Assembly was 512, but 
sometimes it reached the astoundingly high figure of 1000. 
In most cases, if not in all, there was a headman of the village. 
The status of the village assemblies, so far as it may be inferred 
from their meeting places, considerably varied, probably accord- 
ing to the importance of the villages which they represented. 1n 
some instances we hear of halls built by kings for their mectings. 

enerally, however, they met in local temples, while in some 
cases, the shade of a tamarind tree seems to have bzen considered 
as good enough for the purpose. 

Although the Asserubly was the supreme authority in the 
village corporations, the detailed administra- 
tive work seemed to have been carried on in 
most cases by one or more committees. The following list 
of more important committees will indicate their nature and 
importance. 

1. Great men elected for the year. 

2. Great men elected for charities. 

3. Great men elected for tank. 

4. Great men elected for gardens. 

5. Great men elected for supervision of justice., 

6. Great, men.cJected for gold supervision = 


The Committees 
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7. Great men elected.for supervision of wards. 

8. Great men elected for supervision of fields. 

9. Great men elected for management of temples. 

10. Great men elected for the supervision of ascetics. 

The first committee, called also ‘Annual Supervision Com- 
mittee’, probably looked over general and miscellaneous affairs 
not covered by the other Committees whose nature and duties 
are quite evident from their designation. Young and old men 
served in these committees, and in one instance we hear ofa lady 
as a member of the Committee of Justice. 

We are fortunate in possessing a very interesting and detailed 
account of the constitution of these Committees in a particular 
instance. The village in question was divided into thirty wards. 

; The inhabitants of each ward assembled 
Election of à eS 
Cidnnitues together and drew up a list of persons cligible 

for these committees. Honest villagers between 

35 and 70 years of age, and possessing certain property and 
educational qualifications, were alone eligible for election. 
Out of these, again, those who had been on any of the committees 
but did not submit their accounts, and those guilty of any of the 
five great sins, together with their kinsmen and relations, were 
left out of consideration. Men guilty of various offences and 
malpractices, the nature of which is recorded in minute details, 
were similarly disqualified . Out of the persons thus selected 
in every ward as eligible for serving on the committees, one 
was elected by lottery, and all possible precautions were taken 
for ensuring fair play in the matter. The minute and lengthy 
regulations recorded for the purpose serve as a very interesting 
commentary on the political training of the people. "The thirty 
persons thus chosen were then allotted to different committees 
on consideration of their specific knowledge and past experience. 
The elaborate rules laid down for the election of committees most 
strikingly illustrate the  ultra-democratic character of these 
village corporations. It is evident that the functions of the 
corporations were mainly carried on by means of these committees, 
and that is undoubtedly the reason why so great precautions 
‘were taken to safeguard them against corruption. The natural 
evils of a popular and democratic constitution were sought to be 
eradicated without injuring its spirit and vitality, and the 
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only those who have not been on any of these committees for the 
last three years would be chosen. It was certainly calculated 
to give every villager a fair chance of serving on them and thus 
gaining the political training requisite for the responsible 
membership of the corporation to which he belonged. The 
method of electing members, carefully eliminating as it did all 
chances of corruption and personal influence, may be fairly 
compared with all that we know about the republican States of 
ancient and modern world. 


3. Larger corporate organisations. 


In addition to village corporations, the communal spirit 
among the people of South India was manifested on various 
occasions by the corporate acitivity of the populace of wider 
arcas. Reference is made to a great district assembly mecting 
in a royal abode, and consisting of, among others, *the sixteen' 
of the eight districts. In another case the people living in a 
district made an agreement with two persons that they should 
levy brokerage on all the betel-leaves imported into the said 
district and annually supply a stipulated quantity of them 5o the 
local temple out of the proceeds. The people of the district 
and the *blameless five hundred men of the district' were appointed 
to supervise this arrangement. A Pāņdya inscription records 
that the residents of the eighteen sub-divisions of the seventy- 
nine districts assembled together and set apart the income derived 
by them from certain articles of merchandise to meet the cost 
of repairs to the temple. A Chola inscription informs us that the 
residents of a district imposed a tax upon themselves for the 
conduct of worship in a particular temple. In another case the 
residents of a district imposed a certain contribution upon every 
village in order to construct an embankment on a river. 

Many cases are on record where the people of a district 
assembled to try cases. We further hear of judicial assemblies 
consisting of the people from “‘the four quarters, eighteen districts, 
and the various countries", “the agriculturists from the districts 
and the on* thousand and five hundred men of the four quarters." 
The last phrase, tog:th=r with such expressions as “the sixteen of 
the eight districts” and “the blameless five hundred of the district” 
clearly shows that the principleof representation was fully under- 
stood, and in one case there is a pointed reference to 32,000 
representatives of various localities. This fact, taken along with 
reference to the “district assembly** and “the headman of the 
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district", leaves no doubt that in some cases at least there was a 
definite and permanent organisation of a district. Intermediate 
between the organisation of a village and a district we find that of 
a subdivision. 

But there were corporate organisations of areas larger than 
a district. An inscription of Rājarāja Chola refers to the "Great 
Assembly of twelve districts", and an inscription of Travancore, 
ofthe 12th century A.D., mentions a corporate body of six 
hundred for the whole State. 

We thus find a regular gradation of self-governing institu- 
tions with a village corporation at one end and the council of 
the whole State at the other. This was possible because of the 
E principle, of “representation.” No ancient nations, including 
the Greeks and the Romans, ever hit upon this political expedient 
which alone could reconcile the principles of democracy with 
big territorial expansion. The political genius of India alone 
evolved this new machinery in politics which was to work miracles 
in other lands in subsequent ages. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Religion 
I. Buddhism 


In a preceding chapter we have described the rise of 
Buddhism and its growth and expansion as a world-religion. We 
have now to trace its decline and downfall in India. It is always 
difficult to assign a particular date for important rcligious move- 
ments, and therefore, without attempting to be too precise, we 
may say in a general way, that the period of Gupta supremacy 
was the dividing line between Buddhist ascendancy and 
decadence. 

The Gupta emperors were followers of Brāhmaņical reli- 
gion, and although they were not hostile to the Buddhists, the 
latter did not find in them such special patrons as the Maurya or 
Kushāņa emperors. The change in religious outlook is indicated 

by the statement in the Gupta inscriptions that 

KOBE Samudragupta restored the A$vamedha sacri- 

fice which had long been in abeyance. With 

the restoration of sacrificial forms we find also a revival of the 
worship of Brāhma?1ical gods and goddesses. Indeed the fourth 
and fifth centuries A.D. during which the Guptas exercised 
political supremacy in Northern India, were definitely marked 
by a strong revival of Brahmanism and the decline of Buddhism. 
Nothing more significantly points to this change than the fact 
that whereas the numerous inscriptions of the pre-Gupta period, 
with only a few exceptions, refer to non-Brāhmaņical religious 
sects like Buddhists and Jainas, the great majority of the inscrip- 
tions of the Gupta period refer to Brāhmaņical religion. Towards 
the close of the fifth century A.D. the Hüna invasion dealt a 
deathblow to Buddhism in North-Western India. The Hünas 
destroyed Buddhist temples and  monasteries and  massacred 
the Buddhist monks. Now Buddhism derived its spirit and 
vitality from the monastic system, and to destroy that was prac- 
tically to destroy the religion. The monasteries were so to speak ~ 
the garrisons which maintained the influence of Buddhism Ne 
By in surrounding countries, and as soon as they fell, Buddhism * 

| Š 
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almost vanished from the neighbouring area. The monas- 
teries, on account of their central situation, splendour and magni- 
ficence always served asa target of attack to the foreigners. Thus 
whercas the Hüna invasion, and later the Islamic invasions, spelt 
utter ruin to the Buddhists, other religious sects were not so 
hard hit. 

The effects of the Hüna invasion can be clearly perceived 
in the annals of Hiuen Tsang. Throughout North-Western 
India hc scarcely came across any trace of living Buddhism, 
but the ruins of thousands of temples and monasteries, deserted 
and dilapidated, told the tale of its former splendour. When 
Hiuen Tsang visited this country (629-645 A.D.), Harsha- 
vardhana’s patronage of Buddhism gave a temporary lease of life 
and vigour to the decaying religion in North India, but although 
the Chinese pilgrim did not plainly admit it, the facts recorded 
by hum are sufficient to show that Buddhism had lost its strong 
hold except in Bengal and the Uttar Pradesh. In other 
parts of India Buddhism was carryingon a life and death 
struggle with Jainism and the newly revived Brahmanical 
religion or Hinduism. 

In the Pala emperors of Bengal and Bihar, Buddhism found 
its last strong pillars of support. During the four centuries that 
the dynasty was in power, Buddhism enjoyed their unstinted 
patronage. The monasteries at Bodh-Gayā, Nalanda, Odanta- 
puri (Bihar), and Vikramašīla, kept up the traditions of old, 
and the Buddhist missionaries of the Pala kingdom renovated 
the religion in Tibet where it still flourishes with unabated 
vigour. 

(Before the close of the 12th century A.D. Buddhism was 
driven away even from this last stronghold. The Senas con- 
quered Bengal about the middle of the century and firmly 
established Hinduism in the province. The Buddhists were 
now confined in the enclave of Bihar, and when this province 
was conquered by the Muhammadans about 1198 A.D. Buddhism 
had no refuge in the land of its birth. Individuals, or even 
small sects, directly or indirectly professing the religion, might 
be found in the country for centuries to come, and may be said to 
exist even now, but Buddhism as a force in society vanished from. 


India since 1200 A.D. never to return.) 


The extinction of Buddhism in India was brought about 


| by many circumstances. The loss of royal patronage, and 
_ the foreign invasions, to which reference has been made above, 
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served as potent causes of its downfall. To these may be added 
Caine of the dawn. the internal dissensions caused by the rise 
fall of Buddhism. Of numerous sects, the spiritual decay brought 
; about by the spread of abhorrent, licen- 
tious practices in the Buddhist Church, and renovated vigour 
of its old rival, the Brāhmaņical Hinduism. The latter asserted 
its power and violently attacked the shortcomings of Buddhism. 
Two names stand out prominently in this contest of Hinduism 
against its late powerful rival, viz. Kumārila Bhatta (c. 700 
A.D.) and Šankarāchārya (c. 788-820 A.D.). Tradition has 
preserved the memory of many a successful disputation which 
these heroes held with their opponents, on the express con- 
dition that the vanquished should either adopt the religion of his 
opponent, or forfeit his life and surrender the property of the 
religious establishments, if he had any. Whatever we might think 
of these traditional stories, there can be hardly any doubt that the 
downfall of Buddhism and the success of Hinduism was due in 
no inconsiderable degree to the intellectual superiority of the 
latter. Further, this victory was haStened and rendered easier 
by the degraded and sometimes depraved manners and customs 
of various secjs of Buddhists. 
But although we are accustomed to say that Buddhism has 
vanished from the land of its birth, that statement is hardly an 


accu ression. As a matter of fact Buddhism was assi- 
Buddhism absorbed "Hiat t co-Brāhmaņical religion 
by Hinduism, popularly known as Hinduism. Mahayanism, 


by its adoption of Sanskrit language, the 
worship of images, and the stress it laid upon faith and devotion 
as a religious factor, made a very close approach to Brahmanical 
theism, and the later Buddhist sects like Sammitiya made a still 
nearer approach. On the other hand the Hindus imbibed the 
essential teachings of Buddhism. The Buddhist and Jaina doctrine 
of ahimsd or abstention from the slaughter of animals made such 
a profound impression, that even to-day the high class Hindus 
of the greater part of India are strict vegetarians. To crown 
all, the Buddha was included in the Hindu Pantheon and is 
still regarded as one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu by every 
orthodox and pious Hindu. This process of assimilation is 
visible even to-day in many temples all over India, where Buddhist 
images have been converted into Hindu gods and are being 
| daily worshi by pious Hindus. 
_ i Thus — sube. causes brought about the rapproche- 
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ment between the two sects, external causes such as have been 
noticed above broke the spirit of Buddhist sectarianism. The 
result was a fusion between the two. The Buddhist monasteries 
were broken by foreign foes, the monks were dispersed, and the 
vast population of lay devotees silently entered the fold of Hindu- 
ism. A similar process of fusion is going on to-day before our 
very eyes in Nepāl. 


2. Jainism 


Jainism, unlike Buddhism, made considerable progress 
during the first part of the period under review. The Early 
Chālukyas and the Rāshtrakūtas, as well as the Gangas and 
Kadambas, patronised the Jaina religion, and it made great 
progress in the South during their rule. But from the 7th 
century A.D. Jainism began to decline in South India on account 
of the influence of Saiva and Vaishnava saints. Under the 
Later Chālukyas, it ceased to be the conquering religion that 
it was, and, in the twelfth century A.D., Saivism and Vaishna- 
vism superscdcd it to a considerable extent, even in the Deccan. 
Bijjala, the Kalachuri chief who usurped the throne of the Later 
Chālukyas, was a Jaina, but succumbed to a revolution of the 
Lingāyat sect (i.e. those who worshipped the phallic form of 


Šiva). The Hoysalas, too, were Jainas, and though converted 


to Vaishnavism, protected the religion. But the Cholas and the 
Pāņdyas were bigoted Šaivas and are said to have persecuted 
the Jainas. The Pandya king Sundara is said to have impaled 
8000 of them, and pictures on the walls of the great temple at 
Madurà represent their torture. Fortunately stories of such 
persecution are very rare, and are more than counterbalanced 
by numerous recorded instances of mutual toleration, sympathy, 
and reconciliation. | 

But Jainism, like Buddhism, suffered more from the assimi- 
lative power of Hinduism. The process of Hinduisation is still 
going on, but Jainas, unlike Buddhists, have not been extinct 
in the land of their birth. At present there are about 14 lakhs 
Of Jainas in India. This difference is chiefly to be explained by 
the fact that Gujarat and Rājputāna, their chief strongholds, 
had suffered less from the iconoclastic fury of the first Muham- 


3. Saivism 
The Hinduism, which thus triumphed over the heterodox 
ect, was, however, essentially different from the Bi ns I 
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religion of the Pre-Buddhist period. The new religion was no 

doubt theoretically based on the old Vedic system and beliefs, 

Neo-Sritanagion but it had characteristic features of its own 

religion which were fundamentally distinct, and it 

imbibed not a little of the spirit of the 

heterodox sects like Buddhism which were so long dominant 
in the country. 

The chicf charcteristic of the new religion was the predo- 
minancé it gave to theistic systems like Vaishnavism and Saivism. 
Of course Vedic texts were still recited, and Vedic sacrifices 
were not forgotten, but the new religion looked for inspiration 
to a new class of literature, mainly the Epics and the Purāņas, 
and its rituals were quite different. The belief in Vishnu, Siva, 
or Sakti as the supreme deity was quite distinct from the Vedic 
conception of a host of gods none of whom could claim to be 
superior to the other. Again fraddhà (faith), the watch-word 
of the Vedic relgion, or jūāna, the knowledge of Reality, empha- 
sised in the Upanishads, was replaced by bhakti or devotion. 
In ritual the differences were equally great. The elaborate 
sacrifices in the open ground or simple structures designed for 
the purpose, for propitiating gods and gaining favours of them, 
gave way to personal worship of the images of the supreme 
deity Vishnu or Siva in temples dedicated to Him, and there 
arose Hindu temples which in grandeur and magnificence far 
surpassed even the sacred structures associated with Jainism and 
Buddhism. " 

But the most significant change in the new Brahmanical 
religion was the growth and development of sects, notably 


„in Saivism and Vaishnavism, the rise of which has already been 


noticed in an earlier chapter. 

The worship of Siva, apart from any sectarian spirit, seems 
to have been a general practice in early days. Great kings like 
Sasanka and Harsha-vardhana, great poets like Kālidāsa and 
Bhababhüti, and great masters of prose like Subandhu and 
Bánabhatia seem to have been ardent worshippers of Siva 
without probably belonging to any particular sect. The same 
might be seid of quite a large number of ordinary people. By 
the 6th century A.D. Saivism had spread to the extreme south 
of India and also become the predominant religion inAnnam 
and Cambodia. 

But the Saiva sects also developed very rapidly. In the 7th 
century A.D. the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang found ‘very 
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many professed Pāšupatas” as far west as Baluchistan. Even then 
Banaras was astronghold of the Šaivas. It was adorned with 
——— many temples and there was a copper statue of 

god Mahešvara 'somewhat less than 100 ft. 
high.” The Chinese pilgrim describes the followers of Mahešvara 
as follows: “Some cut their hair off, others tie their hair in a knot 
and go naked, without clothes; they cover their bodies with ashes 
and by the practice of all sorts of austerities they scek to escape 
from birth and death.” 

This description is confirmed by what we know of the differ- 
ent Saiva sects from their literature. 

Thus according to the ''Pāšupata"" system, the following, 

among others, were recommended for bringing 
The Pāšupatas, about righteousness, and attaining the highest 
powers of knowledge and action. 

(1) ‘*Besmearing the body with ashes and lying downin 
ashes.” l 

(2) *'Making of the sound ‘hā! ha’ by the forcible stretch 
of the throat and the lips.” 

(3) ‘“*Hudukkara (a holy sound resembling that of an ox 
made by striking the tongue on the palate )." 

(4) “Walking as if one's legs and other limbs were 
disabled.” 

(5) “Doing a thing condemned by all as if one were devoid 
of the sense of discrimination between what should be 
done and what should be avoided.” 

“These fantastic and wild processes” were, however, backed 
by philosophic, metàphysic, and psychological concepts of no 
mean order. 

The **Saiva" school professed more moderate and rational 
doctrines. It laid stress upon *''twilight adorations, worship, 

muttering of formulas ( japa), throwing oblations 
The Šaiva school. into the fire, occasional ceremonies for the 

attainment of eternal bliss, methods of 
the restraint of breath, abstraction, meditation, concentration, 
absorption in thought (samddhi), penances, purificatory cere- 
monies and the worship of the various phallic forms.’ 

The theories and practices of two other Saiva sects, the 

**Kapalas’’ and ‘‘Kalamukhas,”’ are most revolt- 
oie deni SL EE ing in character. Some of them cannot be 
mentioned in a modern book for the sake of de- 
cency. Among others may be noted “(1 ) eating food in a skull; 
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(2) besmearing the body with thc ashes of a dead body; (3) eat- 
ing the ashes; (4) holding a club; (5) keeping a pot of wine; 
and (6) worshipping the god as seated therein." These horrible 
practices may be a reflex of the original character of the terrible 
and outlandish god Rudra-Siva, or of the mental and moral 
condition of the classes from which the disciples were recruited. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar aptly remarks that *'it is a relief to 
turn away from this ghastly picture of the wild aberrations of 
| human intellect and spirit to the system of 
Kashmir Šaivism Kashmir Saivism which is more human and 

rational." The two branches of Kashmir 
Saivism flourished respectively in the 9th and IOth centuries 
A.D. The metaphysical conceptions of this school were chara- 
cterised by bold originality, and the religious practices enjoined 
by it were healthy and conducive to the growth of 
spirituality. It kept clear of the wild and fantastic courses of 
discipline followed by the other schools mentioned above, and 
created an honourable place for Saivism among the different 
systems of religion. This changed aspect of Saivism seems to be 
. due in no small measure to the influence of the great philosopher 
SŠankarāchārya (c. 788-820 A.D.). 
Saivism of a purely devotional character flourished in 
South India from about 500 A.D. A large 
— in. South number of saints, called Nàyanàrs, poured 
forth, in devotional hymns, some of the highest 
spiritual sentiments that religion can offer, and set up Saivism 
on a strong foundation. The number of these saints is usually 
given as 63 and their hymns are still widely read and held 
in great veneration. "The highly sectarián character of Saivism 
may be inferred from the statement of Tirumülar that “to feed a 
Šiva-jūānin once is more meritorious than the gift of a thousand 
temples or the feeding of a crore of Brahmins versed in the Veda”. 
, But at the same time he holds that “the Agama (i.e. Saiva 
canon), as much as the Veda, is truly the word of God." : 

Among the important Saiva sects of South India must be 
mentioned the Virašaivas or Lingāyats, whose philosophy was 
influenced both by Sankara and RamAnuja, and who gave great 

















» prominence to the Linga (Phallus) and the Nandin or Bull. 
T, This sect was raised into prominence, if not 
ee Lihg&yats, actually founded, by Basava, the Prime Minister 
ꝛhe Kalachuri king Bijjala (sce ante p. 374). 
|. Besavafellout with the king and had him murdered by one of his 
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disciples. Under Basava and his nephew Chenna-Basava the 
position of the scct was firmly established. It laid great stress 
upon bhakti i.c. love and self-surrender, truth, morality, and 
cleanliness. It was further characterised by an anti-Brāhmaņical 
spirit, and according to some, it originated among non-Brāhmin 
Hindus out of a spirit of jealousy of the power exercised by the 
Brāhmaņas. It is interesting to note how the Lingāyats deviate 
from some well-known Brāhmaņical practices. Their widows 
are allowed to marry again. Instead of Yajnopavita or sacred 
thread, they hang the liùga by means of a silken cloth suspended 
round their neck, and a Saivite formula is substituted for the 
usual Gdyatri mantra. A similar anti-Brāhmaņical spirit is 
noticeable in other Saiva sects. The Kālāmukhas maintain, 
for example, that people of other castes may become Brāhmaņas 
by a process of simple initiation. 

The Šaiva religion became very popular in the south under 
the patronage of the Rāshtrakūtas and the Cholas, and magni- 
ficent temples and monastic establishments — still testify to its 
former grandeur. Even the Buddhist Pàla kings of Bengal 
established Saiva temples for the Pāšupata sects. The Sena 
kings were professed Saivas and an inscription of Vijayasena 
refers to the erection of a magnificent temple in honour of 
Pradyumnesvara. 


4, Vaishnavism 


Vaishnavism, too, made rapid progress during the period 
under review, It was patronised by the Gupta, Ghālukya 
and Hoysala kings, among ethers, and a large number of temples 
with Vishnuite images indicate its wide extent all over India. 
It also spread to Indian colonies in the Far East. 

Thc doctrine of Vaishnavism, however, underwent some 
important changes. In the first place the theory of Avatāra or 
incarnation, i.e. the birth of the Divine Being in human form, 
assumed great preponderance. The origin of this conception 
may be traced to a fairly carly period of its history, but it played 
a very inportant part only during the period under review. 

The number and nature of these Avatäras 
Avatāras. are variously given in different treatises. At 
first the total number was four or six, but Jater the number w is 
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was also regarded as an Avatāra, though for historical reasons 
mentioned above, he stands on a special footing. Ofthe other 
Avatāras, Rama and Dattatreya alone still command a large 
number of followers. 

The next great change in the Vaishņava religion was the 
addītion of two new chapters in the life of Vāsudeva Krishņa. 
The first is the story of the Child Krishna brought up among 

the cowherds, and the second is his amorous 
rat At Modi dalliance with the gopis or cowherd girls. 
‘These phases of Krishna’s life occupy such an 
important posicion in modern Vaishnavism that it looks like 
heresy to assert that they did not form part of the original creed. 
Still that seems almost undoubtedly to have been the case. 


Some ideas of a pastoral Krishna might be of fairly early age, - 


and there is no inherent improbability in a religious teacher 
beginning his life as a shepherd, but many episodes connected 
with Kamsa, Nanda and Yasoda, the miraculous elements in 
the story, such as the holding up of Govardhana, killing -of 
Putana etc. are evidently of later origin, as they are not referred 
to in early literature. Some scholars hold that these elements 
were added to the Krishna legend by the Abhiras (p. 125), a 
foreign tribe of nomadic character, who were scttled in western 
India in the early centuries of Christian era or even before that. 
The romantic and amorous episodes of Krishna and the gopīs or 
cow-herd girls seem to be of still later origin. A further develop- 
ment of this latter phase was the introduction of Rādhā, the 
chief beloved, though not the cousort, of Krishna. 

. The power and influence of Vaishņavism was very much 
developed in South India by the Ālvārs or Vaishnava devotees 
who held the same position as Nāyanārs among the Šaivas.! 
Their Tamil songs arc so much marked by depth of feeling and 
Alvārs true piety that they are looked upon as Vaish- 

š nava Veda. These songs are still very popular 
in South India, and their authors are held in so great veneration 
that their images are worshipped side by side with those ef 
Vishnu and his Avatdras. 

But the devotional cult of Vaishnavism was faced with a 
great danger from two sides. On the one hand there was the 
vigorous growth of Mīmārsā school represented by Sabaras- 
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Vedic scarificial rites were the only way to salvation. On the 
other hand, there was an upheaval of philosophic teachings which 
laid stress upon spiritual knowledge, rather than faith, love, 
or devotion, as the chief means of salvation. The famous 
Šankarāchārya preached his Advaitaváda theory, according 
to which nothing really existed excepting one Universal Spirit, 
and there was, therefore, no scope for love or devotion, as that 
obviously requires two distinct entities, ‘the lover’ and the 
*beloved'. The truly remarkable genius of Šankarāchārya, his 
profound learning, wonderful personality, and unrivalled pole- 
mic abilities seemed to carry everything before him from one 
end of India to the other. The Vaishnavas, however, proved 
equal to the occasion. A class arose, known as Āchāryas, 
— who devoted themselves to the task of defend- 

ing their faith on philosophic grounds. The 
first three Achdryas were Nāthamuni, Yāmunāchārya, and 
the famous Rāmānuja (11th century A.D.). Rāmānuja"s name is 
only second to that of Šankara, and he gave a new turn to 
Vaishņavism by his Višishtādvaitavāda theory which was a 
reply to Sankara's Advaitavāda. 

The most important Vaishnava Acharya after Rāmānuja 
was Madhva or Ánandatirtha who flourished in the 13th century 
A.D. He propounded new philosophical doctrines, but the 
most important change introduced by him was the elimination 
of the Vyühas, Vàsudeva and others (p. 172). The supreme 
spirit is mostly referred to as Vishnu, and the old Bhāgavata 
system was thus replaced by pure Vaishnavism. It may be 
noted that both Rāmānuja and Madhva discarded the “‘Cow- 
herd” and the “Gopi (cowherd girls)” elements of Vaishnavism, 
but these again came into prominence in the system of Nimbārka 
who flourished after Rāmānuja. Though a Tailanga Bráh- 
mana by birth, he lived and preached in Northern India. 
Krishna, surrounded by thousands of Gopis with Rādhā as his 
chief lover, forms the most essential element of his sect, and 
these features still continue to form the preponderating element 
in Vaishnavism of Northern India, thanks to the impctus given 
to it at a later date by Chaitanya. Nimbārka lived at Brindávana, 
near Mathura, the reputed scene of the early-life of cowherd 
Krishna and his dalliance with the Gopis. 

There were many other important Vaishnava Āchāryas, but 


their history falls beyond the scope of the present work. 














CHAPTER XVII 


Literature. 
I. BRĀHMANICAL LITERATURE 


It is impossible to form a correct appreciation of the culture 
and civilisation of the ancient Indians without some reference, 
however brief, to their wonderful literature, and the system of 
education of which it was the visible product. Unfortunately, 
it is not possible here to write the history of Indian literature 
either in detail or in strict chronological order, and a general 
account of the important and characteristic works must suffice. 

The literary cfforts before the Guptas were mainly inspired 
by religion, and we have already referred above to the Vedic, 
Buddhist and Jaina literature. Similarly, during the period 
under review, the new Brāhmaņical religion produced a literature 
of its own. This may be classified as Epics, Smritis, Purāņas, 
and philosophic works. 

The two epics Rāmāyaņa and Mahābhārata have already 
bzen discussed above (Book II, chapter VII). The Smritis 
are metrical texts containing the rules and regulations for the 
guidance of society. They are based on Dharma-Sūtras and 
Smritis Grihya-Sütras of the Vedic literature, but 

additions and alterations have been freely 
made to make them suitable to the changed conditions of society. 
Manu-Smriti,! the most well-known work of the kind,was pro- 
bably composed between 200 B.C. and 200 A.D., but other 
important Smritis like Vishnu, Yājūavalkya, Narada, and 
Brihaspati were composed during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era. The total number of such works is quite large and 
the commentaries on them larger still. The commentaries not 
only explain the Smritis, but in doing so considerably modify 
their doctrines in order to bring them in a line with the 
changed conditions of society. The present Hindu society ts 
guided to a great extent by these commentaries, some of which 
were composed as early as 900 A.D., and others as late as the 


16th century A.D. 
t. Also called Manu-Sarühitá. 
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It is difficult to define the Purāņas or give an exact idea 
of their contents. They are a store-house of traditions, legends, 
myths, dogmas, rituals, moral codes, and reli- 
ģious and philosophic principles. The origin 
of this class of literature has probably'to be traced to an earlier 
period, but the extant Purāņas are almost without exception 
associated with new Hinduism, and products of the period under 
review. According to well established tradition, the Purāņas 
are eighteen in number, but we actually find a greater number of 
texts, and there are, besides, upa-Purāņas. or supplementary 
works. 'The Purànas served as the canon of the new religion, 
and being composed in simple language were extremely popular. 
Some of them are sectarian in character, and both Vishnuites 
and Šivaites have special Purāņas eulogising their particular 
deities. The more well-known among the Puranas are, Vayu- 
Purana, Matsya-Purāņa, Vishnu-Purana, Mārkaņdeya-Purāņa, 
Bhagavata-Purana, and Skanda-Purana, the first four of which 
were probably composed between A.D. 300 and 600. 

The philosophical works of the period are many and varied / 
in character. They are almost invariably associated with 
religion, and thus we have philosophic works of the Mahāyāna 
and other schools of the Buddhists, and those of the various 
schools of the Saivas and Vaishņavas. The 
best known name is that of Sankara (c. 788- 

820 A.D.) who established the Vedànta system on a sound basis 

and has secured a world-wide reputation. Next to him may 
« be mentioned Kumārila who flourished between 650 and 750 

A.D. and Ramanuja. The Buddhist and Jaina philosophers 

were many but need not be mentioned in detail. 


x II. SECULAR LITERATURE 


i The religious literature mentioned above was supplemented 
+à by secular literature such as Kāvya or poetical works, drama, 
|. ^ lyric, prose romance, and fables. | 
k The name of Kālidāsa stands foremost in the history of 
secular Indian literature, and he is credited with having written 
— m: best works in the first three classes. His Kavyas such as 
NE y | and Kumárasambhava, dramas such as —— = i 
and Vikramorvasi, and lyric poems eed: ta- V 
a are read all — 
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known of this famous poet. Not to speak of any details of his life, 
we are ignorant even of the time when he flourished. According 
to tradition, he graced the court of Vikramaditya, the king of 
Ujjayini, who is credited with the foundation of an era known 
as Vikrama Samwat in 58 B.C. There are, however, many diffi- 
culties in the way of accepting this tradition (p. 236 )and scholars 
now generally agree in placing Kālidāsa in the fifth century A. 
D.; probably Chandragupta II or Kumāragupta I was his patron. 

Although Kālidāsa was the central and the most prominent 
figure, the secular literature did neither begin nor end with him. 
Thus the Kāvyas flourished even long before the Christian era. 
The most famous work of the earlier period is the Buddha-charita 
of Ašvaghosha, the poet, philosopher, and religious teacher who 
Hourished, according to the Buddhist tradition, 
at the time of Kanishka. Then some of the 
inscriptions of the Gupta emperors are written in good Kāvya 
style, and Harisheņa, the author of the Allahabad Prašasti 
(p. 232), “shows a mastery of style rivalling that of Kālidāsa and 
Dandin.'' Of the later Kāvyas the more important are Atrdta- 
rjuniya of Bhàravi (6th c. A.D.), Rdvana-vadha (Bhatlikdvya) of 
Bhatti (7th c. A.D.), Sifupála-vadha of Māgha (7th or 8th C. 
A.D), and Natshadha-charita of Sriharsha (12th c. A.D.). A 
less known Prākrita work is Gauda-vaho (slaughter of the king of 
Gauda) of Vākpatirāja who flourished in the court of Yašo- 
varman of Kanauj, and extolled his master's victory over the 
king of Gauda. 

In the field of lyric poey Kālidāsa had no notable 
predecessor that we know of, with the exception of Hāla, a Šāta- 
vāhana king, who probably flourished in the first century. A.D. 
His work, known as ‘Saptasataka’ or Géthdsaptasati (700 verses), 
written in Prākrita, contains many beautiful poems.’ Of the later 
poets Amaru (7th c. A.D. ?). Bhartrihari (7th c. A.D. ?), Bilhana 
(11th c. A.D.), and Jayadeva (12th c. A.D.) arc well-known. 

Like Kavya, the origin of Indian drama can be traced to 
great antiquity, but very few works anterior to Kālidāsa's time 
have survived. The dramatic work of A$vaghosha has been 

referred to above (p. 186). Thirteen Plays of 

Drama. Bhása, a poet mentioned with respect -by 
Kālidāsa, were discovered in 1910 A.D.,* and some of them such 
1. Keith refers this work to the period from 200 to 450 A. D. (Ha. 
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as Svapna-Vāsavadattā and Pratijūā-Yaugandharāyaņa have won well- 
deserved praises. In this field, however, Kālidāsa was followed 
by a number of worthy successors, such as Südraka (c. 5th or 
6th c. A.D.), the author of Mrichchhckatika (Clay Cart), and 
the famous emperor Harsha-vardhana, the reputed author 
of Ratnávali and Vāgānanda. But by far the greatest name of 
this period is that of Bhavabhüti (8th c. A.D.),second, if at all, 
only to Kālidāsa. He lived in the court of Ya$ovarman of 
Kanauj, and his best works arc Uttara-Rāma-Charita and Mālatī- 
Mádhava, Next in point of time comes Visakhadatta, the author 
of Mudrā-Rākshasa (c. 800 A.D.).! About hundred years later 
flourished Rājašekhara. He lived in the court of the Pratīhāra 
emperors Mahendrapāla and Mahīpāla, and his best known 
works (written in Prākrita) are Karpüra-maAjari and  Bála- 
Rāmāyaņa. 

Of the Prose Romances, the earliest notable work is Daša- 
kumára-charita by Dandin (6th c. A.D.), and Vdsavadatta of 
Subandhu is next in point of time (6th c. 
A.D.). Bāņabhatta, the court-poct of emperor 
Harsha-vardhana (p. 251), was probably the greatest writerin 
this line. His works Addambari and Harsha-charita are master- 
pieces of diction and style. 

Sanskrit literature is particularly rich in fairy tales and fables. 

One of the most interesting works is Parichatantra wnich was tra- 

— nslated into Pehlevi, Arabic and Syriac at an 

carly date, and thus found its way to the 

western countries and translated in almost all European lan- 

guages. The celebrated and popular werk Hitopadesa is based 
upon JParchatantra. 

An carly work, Brihat-kathà by Guņādhya (Ist or 2nd c. 
A.D.), is now lost, but its substance exists in two* later versions. 
These arc Kshemendra's Brihat-kathamañjari and Somadeva's 


Prose Romances. 





P Kathā-sarit-sāgara, both belonging to the eleventh century A.D. 
IA The latter is a massive work of about one-fourth the size of Mahd- 
|J  dhürata, Other well-known works of this class are Vetdla- 
B. pancha-vimsati, Sirnhāsana-dvātrirhšikā and Suka-saptati. | 


nox. | Besides the general secular literature mentioned above 
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there were others of a technical character. L*xicons, gram- 
mar, dramaturgy and books on metrics and 
Technical : ° ° : 
literature. pectics, too numerous to mention in detail, 
have deservedly received a high recognition. 
Historical literature was least developed in ancient India. 
Besides Harsha-charita and Gauda-vaho mentioned above, reference 
may be made to six other similar works viz. Vikramánkadeva- 
— charita, or the life of the Later Chālukya king 
literāte. Vikramāditya VI, by the Kāshmirian court- 
poet Bilhana, Wavasāhasārika-charita or the 
life ofth= Malwa king Sindhuraja by Padmagupta (1000 A.D.), 
Bhoja-prabandha or the life of the Paramāra king Bhoja by 
Ballāla, the Prithvirdja-raisa and Prithvīrājavijaya, Kumārapāla- 
charita, or the life of the Chaulukya king Kumārapāla, by 
Hemachandra (12th c. A.D.), and Rāmā-charita or the 
life of Rāmapāla, one of the last Pāla kings of Bengal, by 
Sandhyākara Nandī (12th c. A.D.). These works, though deal- 
ing with historical subjects, cannot be strictly called history in 
the modern sense of the term. The only work which can claim 
this character is Rājatararigiņī, a history of Kashmir, written by 
Kalhana in the12th century A.D. There are, besides, many works 
containing royal genealogies which supply materials for history. 
But although history received but scant attention, the allied 
sciences of Politics and Economics reached a high degree of 
development. Many schools and individual 
writers flourished, but their works are mostly 
lost. Of the extant works the Arthasdstra 
of Kautilya is the best known. It isg enerally attributed to 
Kautilya or Chanakya, the famous minister of Chandragupta 
Maurya, but some think that it is a production of a much later 
date. It deals not only with political philosophy and adminis- 
trative system, but also with International Law,military science, 
trade, commerce, industry, mining, metallurgy, and sundry con- 
nected topics. The other well-known works arc .Witisdra of 
Kámandaki (c. 7th c. A.D.) and. Sukra-niti, a work of quite late 
date, which mentions the use of gun-powder. | 
.In Mathematics and Astronomy Indian intellect reached a 
high level of success. The earliest scientific works were the 
Siddhàntas (4th c. A.D.) of which only a por- 
Scientific tion has survived. Of the later scholars who 
— developed the sci the more well-known are 
| p science, 
(born in 476 A.D.), Varāhamihira (6th. c. AEK) 
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Brahmagupta (born in 598 A.p.) and Bhāskarāchārya (born in 1114 
A.D.). Some progress was also made in Physics and Chemistry. 
In medical science the Indians had made considerable pro- 
gress. According to early tradition, Charaka, the author of 
Charaka-samhitd, was a contemporary of 
eaters: Kanishka. The next important name is that 
of Sušruta, the author of the well-known 
Samhita, who flourished earlier than fourth century A.D. Other 
well-known writers are Vagbhata (7th c. A.D.) and Chakra- 
panidatta (llth c. A.D.). Interesting medical treatises form 
part of the contents of a manuscripts found at Kashgar in Chinese 
Turkestan. The collection belongs probably to the fifth century 
A.D. and is known as the Bower Manuscript after its founder. 
Indian literature deals with sundry other subjects which 
cannot be noticed here in detail. The sexual science had a rich 
literature. There were treatises on horses, 
elephants, agriculture and horticulture, his- 
trionic art (Bharata's Natyasastra), dancing, music (Sarigita- 
ratnákara), fine art and architecture ( Mayamata and Mānasāra). 
Even the arts of stealing and hawking had a literature. In 
short Sanskrit literature thoroughly represents the different 
phases of human thoughts and activities to which there is 
hardly any parallel except in quite modern times. 


ITI. JAINA CANONICAL LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. 


Reference has already been made to the circumstances which 
divided the Jaina community into two rival sects, the Svetam- 
baras and the Digambaras, and led to the compilation of the 
twelve Angas by the former. The existing sacred texts, includ- 
ing these Angas, thus belong exclusively to the Svetambara sect, 
and were finally arranged in a council at Valabhi in the middle 
of the 5th century A.D. The texts were, however, based on 
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V. The four Mūlasūtras. 
VI. Miscellaneous texts, four in number. 


I. The Twelve Angas 


l. The first Anza, Aydramga-sutta (Achdrdtigasitra), deals 
with the rules of conduct which a Jaina monk was to follow. 
Minute prescriptions are laid down to safeguard the lives of 
the least sentient beings, and great emphasis is laid upon the 
various forms of self-mortification. A monk should rather allow 
himself to be frozen to death than break his vow. 

2. The second Anga, Sayagadamga (Sūtrakrtānga), is- 
mainly devoted to a refutation of the heretic doctrines, with a view 
to enable the young Jaina monks to defend their faith against the 
arguments of the herctic teachers. 

3-4. The third and fourth Angas, Thāņamga (Sthánárga) 
and Samavdyamga, like Ariguttaranikāya of the Buddhists, present 
the Jaina doctrines in an ascending numerical series. 

5. The fifth Anga, the BAagavati, is one of the most import- 
ant of Jaina canonical texts. It contains a comprehensive 
exposition of the Jaina doctrine, and gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the joys of heaven and the tortures of hell as conceived 
by the Jainas. One of the most important sections of the book 
contains legends about Mahāvīra and his predecessors and 
contemporaries. The fifth book, for example, contains an 
interesting account of Gosāla Makkhaliputta, the founder of the 
Ajivika sect. 

6. The sixth Anga, called .Náyádhammakaháo — ( f nata- 
dharmakatháh), teaches the main principles of the doctrine by 
mcans of parables, legends and storics. 

7. The seventh Anga, Uvāsagadasāo (Upásakadasah), nar- 
rated the story of ten rich merchants who were converted to Jaina 
faith, and having performed most rigorous ascetic practices, 
ultimately went to heaven. 

8-9. The Aritagadadasāo (Antakriddašāh) and Anuttarova- 
vāiyadasāo (Anuttaraupapdtikadasah ), the eighth and ninth Angas, 
contain stories of Jaina ascetics who ‘saved their souls by follow- 
ing a course of rigorous self-torture’, leading to death. F rom 
aa literary point of view the texts are rather poor, their style being 
A *alike frigid, mechanical and dreary in the extreme". x 2 
^ 10. Panhāvāgaraņāim (Prašnavyākareņāni) is a dogmatic ; 
* — treatise dealing with the ten precepts, ten prohibitions etc. 

` Hl. The eleventh Anga, (Vipákasrutam), con- 3 
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tains legends illustiating the consequences, after death, of good 
and bad deeds of a man done in this life. 

12. The contents of the lost twelfth Anga Ditthiväya (Dri- 
shiivdda )are only imperfectly known from allusions in other texts. 
It seems to have contained miscellaneous doctrines of a varied 
character, 

II. To every one of these Angas belongs one Upanga. 
The twelve Upangas, however, possess very little literary interest, 
as their contents are mostly dogmatic and mythological in 
character. The second, Rāyapaseņaījja is of some literary merit, 
and contains a dialogue between the Jaina monk Kesi and a king 
Pacsi (probably Prasenajit of Kosala). The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh Upangas deal with Astronomy, Geography, Cosmology 
etc. The eighth Upanga .Nirayávalisuttam contains an interest- 
ing account of Ajātašatru, but its historical authenticity is very 
doubtful. 

III. The ten Prakirnas, as the name signifies (Prakīrņņa 
— scattered), deal with various doctrinal matters and are written 
in verse. 

IV. The six Chhedasūtras, like the Vinaya-pitaka of the 
Buddhists, deal with disciplinary rules for monks and nuns, and 
illustrate them by various legends. The best known work is 
Kalpasütra attributed to Bhadrabāhu, who was the sixth thera 
(head of the church) after Mahāvīra, and  flourished about 
170 years after the latter's death. The Kalpasütra forms a part of 
the fourth Chhedasütra and consists of three sections. The 
first, Jina-charita, describes the lives of the Jinas; particularly 
of Mahāvīra, in a grandiloquent style. The second, Therāvalī, 
gives a list of the different Jaina schools, their branches and their 
founders. The third section deals with the rules to be observed 
by the monks. There is also another Kalpasūtra which forms the 
fifth Chhedasütra and is looked upon as the principal treatise 
on the rules of conduct of the Jaina monks and nuns. 

V. The four Mūlasūtras are very valuable Jaina texts, 
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to religious matters but also includes poetics, Arthašāstra, 
Kāmašāstra etc. 


IV. THE NON-CANONICAL JAINA LITERATURE 


In the field of non-canonical literature, mention must first 
be made of commentaries to the canonical texts. The-oldest 
of these, called Nijjuttis (Niryuktis), may be traced as far back 
as the time of Bhadrabahu. These were later developed into 
elaborate Bhashyas and Chürnis written in Prākrita, and  Tikàs 
and Vrittis written in Sanskrit. 

One of the most famous commentators was Haribhadra who 
obtained great celebrity as a scholar and a poct. He flourished 


in the second half of the ninth century A.D. 
Commentaries. 


and is reputed to have composed 1444 works. 
Three other well-known commentators, Sántisüri, Devendragani 


and Abhayadeva flourished in the llth century A.D. These 
comunentaries, while preserving historical or semi-historical 
traditions of old, also contain quite à large number of legends 
Indeed legends 
and fables form quite a prominent feature of the Jaina literature 
and there are many independent works containing single stories 
or collections of the same. Some of these arc mentioned below : 
Single Stories 

(1) XKālakāchārya-kathānaka—lt is looked upon as very old 
and gives a legendary account of the conquest of U jjayini by the 
Sakas. ^ | 

(2) Uttama-charitra-kathanaka—A story containing episodes 
full of remarkable adventures. 

(3-4) Champaka-Sreshthikathanaka, and Pāla-Gopāla-kathā- 
naka ; written by Jinakirtisüri in the middle of the 15th century. 

Collections of Stories 

(1) Samyaktvakaumudi—It describes how a merchant and 
his eight wives attaincd samyaktva (perfection) in religion. 

(2) Kathākoša—A rich mine of stories some of which have 
travelled beyond the boundaries of India. It contains the Jaina 
version of the Nala-Damayanti episode of the Mahabharata. 

(3) Antarakathü-sarigraha by Rājašekhara (14th c. AD.). 

(4) Kathámahodadht by Samachandra (15th c. A.D.) 

(5) Kathdratndkara of Hemavijaya (16th c. A.D.). 

(6-7) Kathtākoša and Panchašatī-prabodhasambandha by 
Subhašīlagaņi (15th c. A.D.) 
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The Jainas further possess an extensive poctic literature of 
what are called Charitras and Prabandhas. The former narrate 
the stories of Tirthankaras and mythical sages, while the latter 
give the story of Jaina monks and laymen who flourished in 
historical times. As these books are didactic in character, they 
should be ragarded rather as collections of edifying stories grouped 
round an individual than a biography in the true sense of the 
term. The Charitras contain the story of individuals or the 
story of all the holy sages. One of the most famous works of 
this last type is Triskashtišalākā-purusha-charita (lives of 63 best 
men) of Hemachandra. 

The name of Hemachandra stands foremost among the 
Jaina authors. He was a versatile genius, and excelled in 
grammar, lexicography, poctics, and metrics, 
in addition to Jaina religious teachings. He 
was born at Dhundhüka, a town in the neighbourhood of 
Ahmedabad, in the ycar 1089 A.D. and died at the advanced 
age of 84 (1172 A.D.). Most of his life he spent at the capital 
of Gujarat under the patronage of the Chaulukya king Jaya- 
sirhha Siddharāja (1094-1143 A.D.) and his successor Kumāra- 
pala (1143-c. 1171 A. D.). Kumārapāla was converted to 
the Jaina faith by Hemachandra, and with the zeal of a new 
convert he tried his best to establish Jainism firmly in hiskingdom. 
He prohibited slaughter of animals, erected Jaina temples 
and patronised the literary men of the Jaina sect. It was during 
his reign that Hemachandra wrote his famous biography of 63 
good men, mentioned àbove, which ranks as a Mahākāvya 
among the Jainas. The book is divided into ten parvas and the 
last parva Makāvīra-charita, dealing with the life of Mahāvīra, 
is naturally regarded as very important. But more valuable 
still, from the point of view of literary history, is the appendix 
to this book, ‘Parisishlaparvan’ or ‘S thavirávali-charita, the big- 
graphy of the earliest teachers of Jainism, whose names and 
order of succession may be regarded as historical. The stories 
themselves have seldom any historical value, but they have 
preserved modified version of those known from other sources, 
sometimes beyond the boundaries of India. 

. Lists of Jaina teachers are also furnished in various F 
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There are also semi-historical works like Prabandha-chinta- 
mam of Merutunga (1306 A.D.) and the Prabandha-koía of 
Rajesekhara (1349 A.D.) in which groups of legends are centred 
round historical persons, including Jaina teachers and kings 
like Bhoja, Vikramaditya, Siladitya ete. 

The Digambaras sometimes style the Charitras as Puranas, 
c.g. Padma-charita or Padma-purāņa by Vimalasūri. There is also 
a Mahāpurāņa, written partly by Jinasena and partly by his 
disciple Gunabhadra, which contains, like Brahmanical Purāņas, 
an account of the various rites and ceremonies.  Jinascna is 
also the author of Harivamía-purána, which was completed in 
783 A.D. The Jainas possess many prose romances. Mention 
may be made of *'Samarāichchakakā" of Haribhadra, and Upamiti- 
bhavaprapaūchā-kathā of Siddharshi (906 A.D.). 

The Jaina literature also contains a large number of roman- 
cesin poems. Bāņa's Kādambarī served as the model of Somade- 
va's Yasastilaka (959 A.D.) and Dhanapala’s Tilakamanjari (970 
A.D.). The poet  Harichandra wrote a 
Mahākāvya (Epic) called Dharmasarmabhyu- 
daya in imitation of Māgha's Sifupdlavadha. There is an interest- 
ing poem called Nemidūta by Vikrama in which the last line of 
every stanza is taken from Kālidāsa's Meghadüta. ‘There are 
also other epic poems independently written, such as Malaya- 
sundarī-kathā, Yasodhara-charita of Kanakesena Vādirāja (l0th c. 
A.D.) and Afrigāvatī-charita of Maladhāri-Devaprabha (13th c. 
A.D.). | 

The Jaina literature is rich in religiouslyrics. Mention may 
be made of Bhaktdmara-stotra of Manatunga, Pavayanasāra 
(Pravachanasára) of Kundakunda (7th c. A.D.), 
Uvaesamālā of Dharmadāsa, Šririgāravairāgya- 
tararigiņī of Somaprabha (1276 A.D.), and Gāthākoša, an antho- 
logy by Munichandrasüri (c. 1122 A.D.). 

This bricf sketch of Jaina literature may be concluded by 
a reference to a few other writers who are 
held in high estimation by the~Jatnas. 

l. Umāsvāti or Umāsvāmin is reputed to have composed 
no less than 500 works. His Tattvdrthddhigamasiitra, looked 
upon as authority both by the Digambaras as well as the Svetam- 


Kāvyas. 


Lyrics. 


Famous writers. 


baras, deals with cosmology, metaphysics and the ethics of the ` 


| Jainas. Another of his works, Srdvaka-prajiapti, gives a syste- 





followers. He probably flourished in the 7th c. A.D. 


matic exposition of the Jaina religion mainly intended for the lay 
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2. Amitagati, the author of Subháshitaratna-sarideha and 
Dharmaparikshad, flourished during the latter part of the tenth 
and the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. His books 
contain a severe attack against the Brāhmaņičal religion, parti- 
cularly the caste system. It is noteworthy that he reproduces 
many episodes from the Rdmdyana and the Mahābhārata in a 
distorted version. 

3. Chamunda-Maharaja composed in 978 A.D. his  Chári- 
trasára, which deals with ethical principles of the Digambaras. 

4. Šāntisūri's fivaviyāra is a remarkable work, dealing with 
Theology, Zoology, Botany, Anthprology, and Mythology at 
one and the same time. 


V. DRAVIDIAN LITERATURE 
l. Tamil 


The Tamil literature of the period mainly consists of a 
large number of secular works, resembling those of the Sangam 
Age mentioned above (p.193), and the devo- 
tional songs of the Saiva and Vaishnava saints 
which are characterised alike by the depth and sincerity of 
feeling and the beauty of literary expression. Among the Saiva 
saints, known as Nāyanārs, Tirumūlar, Sambandar, Appar, 
Sundarar and Māņikkavāchagar, who all lived in the 7th and 
carly part of the 8th century A.D., occupy a very high position. 
The hymns composed by them are collected into eleven Tirmu- 
rais which are held in great veneration by the Tamil Saivas. It 
has been said of Māņikkavāchagar's Tiruvāchakam, that one who 
is not moved by it is verily astone. It presents the spiritual excelle- 
nce of Tamil Saivism at its best. Another important work, the 
Periyapurdnam, contains the lives of 63 Saiva saints. These 
include men and women of all classes and castes, and some of 
them are even ‘untouchables’; but all of them are held in great 
veneration, showing the catholicity of the religion. 

The Vaishnava saints, known as Ālvārs, also belonged to 
both the sexes and different classes and castes, ranging from a king 

: to a velldla and kalla. They are traditionall 
Valsbgava Aivius. twelve in number and may +; placed eee 
the 7th and 9th century A.D. The collection of their works, 
known as .Náláyira-prabandham, consists of 4,000 stanzas. Four 
poems by Nammālvār, the greatest of the Ālvārs, form the 


Šaiva Nāyanārs, 


most important part in this collection, and the Šrī-Vaishņavas - 
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regard them as the Tamil redaction of the four Vedas. Simi- 
larly the six poems of Tirumarīgai, the last of the Ālvārs, are 
regarded as the six Vedāngas. Another Alvar, Kulasckhara, 
originally a king of Malabar, is the author of two exquisite 
poems Perumál-Tirumoli and Mukundamālā, the last of which, on 
account of its lyric beauty, has been compared to Gitagovinda of 
Jayadeva. 

The popularity of this extensive religious literature, the 
adoption of the Ndldyira-prabandham as a sacred text, and the 
celebration of it in special festivals in all the prominent temples 
of South India raised the status of Tamil and made it equal 
to that of Sanskrit. It also led to the growth of voluminous 
commentaries the object of which was to expound the Prabandha 
and discuss its obscure points, thus usherring in a new type of 
religious literature, half Sanskrit and half Tamil. 

In the ficld of secular literature mention may be made of 
Jīvakachintāmani of the Jaina ascetic and poet Tiruttakkadevar 
who flourished in the tenth century A.D. It is a romantic poem 
describing the many love-adventures of the hero Jivaka ending 
in marriages. Another famous work is the Kalingattupparani, 
a war-poem written by the Chola court-poet Jayangondār with 
the Kalinga war of Kulottunīga I as its theme. A still more 
famous poet is Ottakküttan who graced the courts of the three 
immediate successors of Kulottunga I and wrote laudatory poems 
on each of them. But the greatest Tamil poet was Kamban who 
composed the Tamil Rāmāyaņa during the reign of Kulottunga III. 
This is justly regarded as the greatest epic in Tamil literature. 
There were also several reputed works on grammar, prosody, 
poetics and lexicography. 


2. Kaņņada 


Next to Tamil, Kannada or Kanarese literature is the most 
ancient among the Dravidian group. The history of this litera- 
ture really begins with Kavirājamārga, a work on poetics by the 
Rāshtrakūta king Amoghavarsha (814-778 A.D.), though a few 
earlier texts are known to us. The next century saw the high 
watermark of this literature. It was the age of Pampa, Ponna, 
and Ranna, the three Gems, whose poctical works, based on the 
lives of Jaina Tirthankaras as well as the Mahdbhdrata, have 
attained great distinction. 

Pampa, the greatest among them, was a  court-poet 
of Arikesari II of Vemulavada, a feudatory of Rāshķrakūta 
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Krishna III, and is famous for his two works, the Adipurdna, 
dealing with the life of the first Jaina Tirthamkara and the 
Pampa-Bhárata with Arjuna. as its hero. 

Among later writers may be mentioned Durgasimha the 
author of a Champü work Pafichatantra based on the Brihatkathd, 
and Nāgachandra who wrote a Champü on the story of Ràma, 
giving it a completely Jaina garb. 

The Kannada literature is very rich in works based on the 
Sanskrit Epics and Puranas, the Jaina traditions, as well as 
romantic stories and poems based on Sanskrit models. 

Like the Jainas the Vīrašaivas contributed a great deal to 
the development of Kannada literature. 'The prose literature 
introduced by them and known as Vachana constitutes a land- 
mark in Kannada literature and enjoys great popularity among 
the masses even today. More than two hundred writers, inclu- 
ding some women, are said to have contributed to the growth 
and development of this literary form, simple in style and easily 
understood by the common people. 

Like the Saiva and the Jaina there were also Vaishnava 
works of repute. One of the carliest was Rudra Bhatta's Jagan- 
nátha-v1jaya, a Champü based on the legends of Krishna. 


3. Telugu 


The Telugu'literature proper may be said to have begun 
with the translation of the Adi and Sabha parvas of the Maha- 
bhárata by Nannaya in the eleventh century A.D. Tikkana 
(c 1220-1300), the greatest among the Telugu poets, took up 
the translation from Virata-parva to the end. | The intervening 
Vana-parva was translated by Yerrāpragada (1280-1350). 
These three poets (kavitraya) occupy a very high position in 
Telugu literature. 

There were two Telugu translations of the Rāmāyana, one 
by Kona Buddharāja in the thirteenth, and the othēr by Hullakki 
Bhāskara in the fourtcenth century. 

Many other works in Sanskrit were translated into Telugu, 
including Dasekumdra~harita of Dandin, two treatises on Mathe- 
matics, and Vijūānešvara"s Mitdkshard. There were also books 
on grammar and politics as well as Puránas based on Sanskrit 
models. 








CHAPTER XVIII 
The System of Education 


The extensive literature described above is the visible pro- 
duct of a rational system of education which had no parallel 
in the history of the ancient world. The importance of educa- 
tion was realised in India from very carly times, and utmost 
emphasis was laid upon the acquisition of knowledge. The 
educational institutions were many and varied in character. In 
its simplest form it was the gathering of one or more students 
in the house of a teacher. The students were brought up as 
members of the houschold and they looked upon the teacher and 
his wife as their father and mother. As regards tuition fees, the 
practice varied. In some cases nofee wastaken except something 
voluntarily given at the end. In other cases, the sons of rich 
men paid a lump sum to teachers as honorariumrat the com- 
mencement of their study, while the poor students performed 
menial services in the teacher's house in lieu of paying fees. 

The object of this system of education was threefold: the 
acquisition of knowledgé, the inculcation of social duties and 
religious rites, and, above all, the formation 
of character. All the three aims were kept 
distinctly in the forefront, but the greatest 
emphasis was laid upon the last. Even the greatest champion 
of Brāhmanism boldly laid down that “neither the study of the 
Vedas, nor liberality, nor sacrifices, nor any self-imposed res- 
traint, nor austerities-ever procure the attainment of rewards to 
a man whose heart is contaminated by sensuality," And the 
control of passions must be of a thorough-going character, for 
"when one among all the organs slips away (from control), 
thereby (man's; wisdom slips away from him, even as the water 
(flows) through the one (open) foot of a (water-carrier's)skin."" 
In order to achieve this high ideal of perfect mastery over senses, 
a life of strict discipline was prescrrbed for the student. Hc 
had to shun sensual pleasures of all kinds, and lead a simple 
austere life. He was inspired by the high ideals of the teacher 
with whom he lived in close and intimate contact, and imbibed 
social and moral virtues by his recept and example. At the 
same time the tender side of his was nourished, and 
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domestic virtues developed by the sweet and affectionate relation- 
ship with the wife and sons of the teacher. 

The subjects of instruction were fairly comprehensive, and 
included not only literature, both sacred and secular, with its 
accessories, Grammar, Metrics, Poetics, Logic 
and Philosophy, but also technical and Scienti- 
fic literature such as Medicine, Military 

Science, Astronomy, Astrology Mathematics, Politics, Econo- 
mics, as well as divination, magic and mechanical arts of all 
descriptions. The practical character of the teaching in science 
is well illustrated by the story of Jivaka. After he had studied 
medical science at Takshašilā for seven years, his teacher adopted 
the following device in order to put his knowledge to the test. 
“Take this spade,'' said he, “and seek round about Takshašilā 
a yojana on every side, and whatever plant you see which is not 
medicinal, bring it to me.” Jivaka accordingly walked round the 
city with a spade in hand but did not sec anything that was not 
medicinal. When he reported this to his teacher, the latter was 
satisfied about his pupil's learning and permitted him to go home. 
Takshasila (Taxila) was the most famous seat of learning in 
ancient India till the rise of Nalanda in the fifth century A.D. 
It had many famous teachers, and attracted students not only 
from all parts of India but also from other parts of the world. 
There were other cities besides Takshasila which grew to 
be important seats of learning. Sometimes hundreds of students 
Tu gathered round a teacher in these cities and 
— were maintained at public expense. In some 
cases the teacher found the surroundings of 
the city life to be hindrances to proper education of his students, 
and retired to a solitary place. "There the teacher lived in 
humble huts with his students, and maintained a precarious 
living with the assistance of their kinsfolk. As soon, however, 
as the reputation of the teacher spread abroad, the public help 
placed them above all wants. From these humble beginnings 
arosc important institutions like the University of Nālandā, the 
crest-jewel of the educational institutions in the whole of Asia. 
It is difficult for us to realise at this distance of time the posi- 
tion and achievements of this famous university of old. Advan- 
* ced students from different parts of Asia flocked to it in order 
to complete their education, and nobody without a Degree of 

_ Nālandā was thought much of in the educated world. — 

| 7 , rhe Chinese traveller Hines Tiang studied at NAMQUE. 
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for several years and has left a short but impressive accounts of 
Nālandā. —its magnificence. “There were thousands of 
similar institutions in India’, says he, ‘but 
none comparable to Nalanda in grandeur, There were 10,000 
students who studied not only the Buddhist literature in all its 
branches, but even other works such as the Vedas (including 
Atharvaveda), Logic, Grammar, Medicine, Sankhya Philosophy 
ctc. and discourses were given from 100 pulpits every day. 
P iety of generations of kings not only adorned the place with 
magnificent buildings, both residential and lecture halls, but 
supplied all the material necessaries of this vast concourse of the 
teachers and the taught. The revenues of about 100 villages 
were remitted for this purpose, and two hundred houscholders 
in these villages supplied in turn the daily needs of the inmates.’ 
The Chinese pilgrim aptly remarks: “Hence the students here, 
being so abundantly supplied, do not require to askfor the four 
requisites, clothes, food, bedding and medicine. This is the source 
of the perfection of their studies, to which they have arrived." 

Hiuen Tsang was impressed by the atmosphere of learning 
that prevailed at Nalanda. The day is not sufficient for asking 
and answering profound questions. From morning till night they 
engage in discussion; the old and the young mutually help 
on* another.”’ 

Nālandā was meant for advanced students only, and the 
candidates for admission had to pass a severe preliminary test. 
Hiuen Tsang says that the teachers and students were men of 
the highest ability and talent, and their fame rapidly spread 
through distant regions. Learned men from different cities 
came in large number to settle their doubts, and the students of 
Nālandā were sure of honour and renown, wherever they went. 
In a word, the University of Nālandā was the embodiment 
of the highest ideal of education, and it was the visible monument 
of the role which India played as the teacher of Asia. 

Nālandā continued as an important centre of learning down to 
the latest days of Hindu independence. Throughout this period 
famous universities like Vikramašīla and thousands of educational 
institutions, both great and small, flourished all over India and 

. imparted education in all branches ofstudy. These 

Result of Education DEP y š š 
were maintained, sometimes by pious donations, 
and sometimes at public expense, for the I ndians never hesitated 
to loosen their purse strings for purposes of education. The type 
of men turned out by these educational institutions may be best 
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described in the words of Hiu-n Tsang. ‘When they have finished 
their education and have attained thirty years of age, then their 
character is formed and their knowledge ripe. There are some 
deeply versed in antiquity, who devote themselves to elegant 
studies and live apart from the world,and retain the simplicity of 
their character. These rise above mundane presents and are as 
insensible to renown as to the contempt of the world. Their name 
having spread afar, the rulers appreciate them highly, but are 
unable to draw tiem to the court. The chief of the country 
honours them: on account of their (mental) gifts, and the 
people exalt their fame and render them universal homage. 
Forgetting fatigue they expatiate in the arts and sciences; seek- 
ing for wisdom while “relying on perfect virtue" they count 
not 150 miles along journey. Though their family be in affluent 
circumstances, such men make up their mind to be like the 
vagrants and get their food by begging as they go about. With 
them there is honour in knowing truth and there is no disgrace 
in being destitute.” 

It is not every age, it is not every nation, that can boast of 
the type of men described by Hiuen Tsang. But the effect 
of the wonderful system of education was-also seen in the high 


level of average men in ancient India. The most unimpeach- 


able testimony on this point is furnished by the foreign travellers 
who visited India from time to time. | We have already quoted 
above (p. 206)the observations of Megasthenes, the Greck states- 
man who visited India in the 3rd century B.C. Let us now 


turn to the account of a Chinese scholar in the 7th century A.D. 


Hiuen Tsang tells us:—'*The Kshatriyas and Brahmans -are 
clean-handed and unostentatious, pure and simple in life and 
very frugal. They are pure of themselves and not from com- 
pulsion. With respect to the ordinary people, although they 
arc naturally light-minded, yet they are upright and honour- 
able. In money matters they are without craft, and in adminis- 


tering justice they are considerate. They are not deceitful or 


treacherous in their conduct, and are faithful to their oaths and 
promises. In their rules of government there is remarkable 


rectitude, whilst in their behaviour there is much gentleness and 


$weetness." Thus according to the standards both of the East 
as well as of the West, Indian character was high and honou- 


rable. This was undoubtedly the result of the grand system 
of education which they had evolved,—a system which produced. 


the most comprehensive literature and the best type of men. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Economic Condition 
|. Trade and Commerce 


During the period under review trade and commerce was 
in a flourishing condition. Not only was there a coasting trade 
bztween different parts of India, but a regular 
mercantile traffic was carried on between India 
on the one hand and the Eastern and Western countries on the 
other. Ships plied between ports on the Bay of Bengal and those 
in Further India, islands in the Indian Archipelago, and China. 
Tamralipti, represented by modern Tamluk in Bengal, was a 
famous port, and we read of many voyages to it from the Chinese 
ports, The people of Kalinga and the Tamil States had also 
a great share in this traffic, and there was regular commercial 
intercourse between the eastern coast of India and the Indian 
colonies beyond the sea. Similarly there was a brisk trade 
between the western coast of India and the western countries 
such as Western Asia, Africa and Europ-. Fa-Hien, who came 
to this country in the 5th century A.D., sailed from Tāmralipti 
to Java via Ceylon, and again from Java to China in Indian 
merchantmen. Hiuen Tsang also refers to both inland and 
foreign trade of India. Referring to Surāshtra he says, “the 
men all derived their livelihood from the sea and engage in 
commerce and exchange .of commodities." Of the people of 
another kingdom in the west he says, **commerce is their principal 
occupation." From ninth century A.D. we get accounts of 
Indian trade from the Arab writers, for at this period the Arabs 
took a leading part in the trade of the Western world. Indian 
inscriptions also refer to the activities of merchants. Numerous 
clay-seals, discovered in the ruins of the ancient city of Vaišālī, 
bear the names of a large number of traders, bankers and 
merchants, and refer to. their corporate organt- 

Mercantile sation. Dr. Bloch, who discovered them, 
— — concludes that "something like a modern 
| mmerce cxisted in Northern India, at some big 
CIA E adi haps at Pátaliputra.'' Similarly the mer-, 


trading centre, per ra." $ : 
chanta of Southern India were also distinguished for their cor- 
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porate organisations. We read of “organisation of 505 mer- 
chants", and “‘an assembly of merchants fi 18 sub-divisions 
of 79 districts meeting together in a conference." The Baņafija 
community had a most powerful organisation embracing mer- 
chants of different classes from distant parts of India. "They 
are frequently referred to, and sometimes highly praised, in 
contemporary records. We learn from one of them *'tnat they 
were brave men born to wander over many countries, penetrat- 
ing regions of the six continents by land and water routes, and 
dealing in various articles such as horses, clephants, precious 
stones, perfumes, and drugs, either wholesale or in retail.” 
Some of these trade-corporations enjoyed large prerogatives and 
political rights. 


2. Wealth and Prosperity 


The highly flourishing trade and commerce made the coun- 
try enormously wealthy, and the reputation of the riches of India 
spread far and wide. Hiuen Tsang says with regard to Valabhi 
that “there are some hundred houses (families) or so who possess 
a hundred lakhs. The rare and valuable products of distant 
regions are here stored in great quantities." Similar accounts 
of thé enormous wealth of India are given by the Muhammadan 
writers. *'"The immense wealth,” “plenty of gold” etc. of India 
are referred to in general terms by the Arab travellers of the 
ninth and following centuries. Again, the Arab historians 
refer to the enormous quantity of wealth plundered by the Muha- 
mmadan conquerors from India. Thus we are told that after 
the fall of Multān, Muhammad Ibn Oāsim obtained a treasure 
amounting to thirteen thousand and two hundred mans weight 
of gold in one temple alone. Again, when Sultān Mahmüd 


‘conquered Bhim-Nagar (Kangra), a contemporary writer 
records that the “treasures and precious jewels accumulated in 


it had attained such an amount that the backs of camels would not 
carry it, nor vessels contain it, nor writer’s hands record it, nor 
the imagination of an arithmetician conceive it." Coming to 
details he says: “The treasures were laden on the backs of as. 
many camels as they could procure and the officers carried 
away the rest. ‘The stamped coins amounted to seventy thousan b 









bled to see the wealth which they had never yet even read of in 


books of the ancienjs, and which had never been accumulated by 
kings of Persia or o Rim, or even by Karun who had only to 
express a wish and God granted it.” Such is the description of 
the wealth of a single temple which was by no means tne richest 
in India, for the same writer says with regard to the riches plun- 
dered at Thaneswar that “it is impossible to recount them.” 
Similar stories of riches untold are narrated with regard to the 
sack of other cities. By the treaty between Alauddin Khilji 
and the Yadava king of Devagiri, the latter paid, among cther 
things, “600 maunds of pearls, two of jewels and 1000 of silver.” 
These accounts may be exaggerated to some extent, but they 
suffice to give a general idea of the immense riches of the country. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Art and Architecture. 
A. Gupta Age 


The enormous wealth of the country led to the develop- 
ment of art and-architecture. The Gupta period, remarkable 
for the religious and intellectual renaissance, also witnessed 
brilliant developments in respect of. all the three branches of 
finc art, viz architecture, sculpture, .and painting 

Although the political supremacy of the Guptas ended 
about 550 A.D., the culture in general, and the type of art in 
particular, ushered in by them continued for a century or even 
a little more Hence the whole period between 300 to.600 or 
650 A.D. may be said to constitute the Gupta Age. 


1. Architecture 


The Gupta architecture continues the tradition of the old 
and at the same time marks the beginning ofanew age. The 
stipas and the rock-cut caves (both cAaitya-halls and viháras) 
continue the old forms, but possess striking novelty. The 
Dhamekh stūpa at Sārnāth, probably of the sixth century A.D., 
consisting of a circular stone drum with a cylindrical mass of 
brickworks above it, and rising tó a height of 128 ft., shows the 
final form of evolution of this type of structure. Thc caves, 
notably those at Ajanta! (Nos. XVI, XVII, XIX), while retain- 
ing the essential features of old, strike an altogether new line 
by the great beauty of their pillars of varied design and the fine 


paintings with which the inner walls and ceiling are decorated. 


Another notable groups of rock-cut monasteries and chaitya- 
halls arc those of Ellora. 

The structural chaitya-halls and the Hindu temples with 
apsidal ends follow the old traditions. Small flat-roofed temples, 
sometimes surrounded by pillared halls, are characteristic of the 
early Gupta period, and the small but elegant temple at Sānchi 
furnishes a. good example. But a few shrines, with a 
ikhara on the roof, usher in a new style in North India which 
later came to be adopted all over the country. Though these 

t. The name of this place is alo written as Ajanta and Ajay ta, 
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temples of the Gupta period were neither imposing in dimensions 


nor very beautiful in design, they mark the beginning of the 
temple architecture, properly so called, in North India, which 
was destined to exercise profound influence even in far-off lands. 
Two best examples of this type arc furnished by the brick 
temple at Bhitargaon and the Dašāvatāra temple at Deogarh. 


2. Sculpture 


i But it is in the domáin of sculpture that the Gupta period 
witnessed the highest development of ārt in India. The figures 
of Buddha, found in large number at Sarnath and other places, 
show a fully evolved form which was regarded as the model for 
succeeding ages in and outside India. It was derived from the 
Mathura type and owes nothing to Greek or any other foreign 
influence. Indeed the Gupta sculpture may be regarded as 
typically Indian and classic in every sense of the term. As a 
great art critic has observed the *'Gupta art marks the zenith 
in a perfectly normal cycle of artistic evolution." The fine 
image of Buddha at Sārnāth -exhibits at once the grace and 
refinement as well as delicacy and repose, and offers a unique 
combination of perfection in technique with the expression 
of the highest spiritual conception which make- it a master- 
piece. This high quality generally marks also the figures of 
Brahmanical gods as illustrated by the images of Siva, Vishnu 
and others in the sculptured- panels of the Deogarh temple. 
On the whole the evolution of the perfect- type of divinities may 
be said to be the chief glory of Gupta sculpture. These divine 
images not only possess beautiful figures, at once charming and 
dignified, but are also beaming with a radiant spiritual expre- 
ssion. These characteristics, to a more or less degree, are present 
in all the figure sculptures, both human and mythical. 

The beauty and charm which distinguishes human figures 
is equally present in the terracottas and decorative sculptures 
which are at once vigorous and well-designed. The deeply 
carved scrolls, with rich foliage and diminutive human and 
animal figures, deserve the highest praise for their naturalism 
and béautiful execution. 

The Gupta artists and craftsmen were no less capable in 
working metals. 'The famous iron pillar at Delhi, ene ne 

| : utb Minar, is a marvel of me urgical 

Meno ni The art of casting copper statues on a 
large scale by the eire perdue process was practised with conspicu- 
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2 ous success. A copper image of Buddha, about 80 feet high, 
was erected at Nālandā in Bihār at the close of the sixth century; 
and the finc Sultanganj Buddha, 7] feet high, is still to be seen 
in the Museum at Birmingham. 

In general, a sublime idealism, combined with a highly 
developed sense of rhythm and beauty, characterises the Gupta 
sculptures, and there are vigour and refinement in their design 
and execution. The intellectual element dominates Gupta art 
and keeps under control the highly developed emotional display 
and the exuberance of decorative elements which characterise 
the art of succeeding ages. 


3. Painting. 


Literary evidence leaves no doubt that the art of painting 
was cultivated in Ind'a from very remote times, for decorative 
paintings in walls of houses and lifelike portraits are referred to 
in the canonical Pāli texts as well as in the Epics. But the 
most ancient extant paintings in India do not go back more 
than a century or two before the Christian Era. These are 
painted frescoes in the Jogimārā cave of the Rāmgarh hill in the "~ 

š Surguja State, M. P. Traces of painting also exist in the Bedsa | 
N cave and probably belong to the 3rd century A.D. 
But the best fresco painting in India is illustrated in the 


A * series of Ajanta caves constructed between the first and seventh 
° Ajāntā. century A.D. These caves are 29 in number, 

23 and even as late as 1879 A.D. traces'of painting 
— remained in sixteen caves. Much has disappeared since and 


-ar Č. what remains today is only a very small fragment of the. 
de pictures which originally adorned the walls and ceilings 
i of the caves. ^ ` 
400-640 A.D., and was mainly executed under the patronage ~ ` 
of the Vakataka and the Chālukya kings. Although t 
c termed frescoes, the proc | 
which is-understood by that term 
Ajanta therock-walls of the caves were 


| Tja of clay, cowdung, and — 

0oating of fine white plaster was app 
~- prepared wds.carefully - x 
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| Ex : The pictures depict figures of Buddha and various episodes 
Wof his present and past lives i.e. Jātaka stories. Animal and 


£ vegetable world is drawn upon in profusion for ornamental 
g decorations, and the designs are as varied and graceful as they 
o ate fanciful. As regards the technical skill and aesthetic value 
ES of these paintings the following observations of Griffiths, who 
spent 13 years in closely studying them, may be said to repre- 
sent the general views. : | AX £) 
* «In spite,’ he writes, ‘of its obvious limitations, I find the o 
work so accomplished in execution, so consistent in convention, x: 
so vivacious and varied in design, and full of such evident delight 
in beautiful form and colour, that I cannot help ranking it 
with some of the early art which the world has agreed to praise 
eQ in Italy....The Ajantà workmanship is admirable; long subtle. ~ 
curves arc drawn with great precision in a line of unvarying 
thickness with one sweep of the brush; the touch is often bold  : 
and vigorous, the handling broad, and in some cases the impasto e 
is as solid as in the best Pompeian work. , .The draperies, too, 
š are thoroughly understood and though the folds may be some- 
what conventionally drawn, they express rnost thoroughly the 
peculiarities of the Oriental treatment of unsewn cloth. . . .For s` 
the purposes of art education no better examples could be placed =p 
before an Indian art-student than those to be found in the caves Xs 
of Ajanta. Here we have art with life in it, human faces full of | 
a 


- 
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i pression, limbs drawn with grace and action, flowers which * 
“bloom, birds which soar, and beasts that spring, or fight, or 

4 patiently carry burdens; all are taken from Nature's book— 
growing after her pattern, and in this respect differing entirely ° — 
from Muhammadan art, which is unreal, unnatural, and there- "We 
fore incapable of development.” | ur 
| A DanisH artist, who has published-a valuable professional s 
criticism of Ajantà paintings, declares that ‘they represent the k 
climax to which genuine Indian art has attained’; and that 
‘everything in these pictures from the composition asa whole ..,... 

» to the sma pearl or flower testifies to depth of insight coupled 

ith the greatest skill.’ i R 
- * onis fink specimens of Indian paintings adorned the caves * 
at Bāgh, a village in the Gwalior State, even as late as + 9m | 
century. But very little of them now rer P" 

y e - These paintings possessed the 'same 

juality as those at Ajanta and probably, belonged to 

first half o: the 7th century A.D. | 
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B. Post-Gupta Age 


l. Architecture 
(a) Rock-cut caves 


During the period ofsix hundred years that followed the 
Gupta age we find a remarkable development in architecture. 
As before we have only specimens of religious structure. The 
rock-cut caves now enter the final phase of development and are 
gradually replaced by structural buildings. Nevertheless we 
have a few fine examples such as the Brāhmaņical series (as 
distinguished from the earlier Buddhist ones) at Ellora, and the 
fine Brahmanical temples at Elephanta and Salsette islands 
(near Bombay), all excavated between the 7th and 9th century 
A.D. Somewhat earlier than these are (1) a number of pillared 
halls, and (2) the seven monolithic temples popularly called 
rathas or Pagodas at Māmallapuram, 35 miles south of Madras, 
erected respectively by the Pallava kings Mahendravarinan and 
Narasimhavarman (p. 395) in the 7th century A.D. The rathas 
culminated in a complete reproduction of massive structural 
Kailasa Temple. temple cut out of rock, of which the unique 

example, unrivalled anywhere else in the world, 
is furnished by the Kailāsa temple at Ellora built by the Rāshtra- 
kūta king Krishna. An entire hill-side was cut off to the extent 
of 160 ft. by 280 ft., and was converted into a magnificent 
monolithic temple with spacious halls and finely carved pillars. 
Fergusson refers to it as “one of the most singular and interesting 
monuments of architectural art in India," and V. Smith calls 
it "the most extensive and sumptuous of the rock-cut shrines,” 
and “‘the most marvellous architectural freak in India.” 

The Jaina caves at Ellora (800-950 A.D.) bring to an end, 
for all practical purposes, the rock-cut architecture of India, 
whose gradual evolution we can trace from the days of Ašoka. 
They were gradually superseded by the structural examples 
i.c. temples built by means of dressed stone masonry, which is 
undoubtedly the more normal and rational mode of con- 
struction, once the technique had sufficiently developed. 

(b) Structural Temples 

These structural temples may be broadly divided into two 

classes, according to the shape of the Skhara i.e. the towering 
| superstructure above the sanctum containing 
Tea the image of the god. Those in North Indian 
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bulging in the middle and ending in a very narrow necking 
covered by a distinct ribbed piece of round stone known as 
āmalaka. The fikharas in Southern India have the appearance 
of straight-lined pyramidal towers, made up of a series of gradually 
receding stories divided by horizontal bands, and ending in 
a dome, or occasionally, a barrel-roofed ridge. Both the North 
and South Indian fikharas are decorated with sculptures, which 
often, specially in the former, take the form of miniature 
reproduction of the fikhara itself. According to geographical 
distribution these two styles of architecture are known respec- 


tively as North Indian or Indo-Aryan and South Indian or 
Dravidian. 


(c) Worth Indian Style 


Thelarge number of temples at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa 
illustrate the evolution of the North Indian style. The temples 
consisted mainly of two parts, the cella or sanctum (garbha- 
griha) roofed by the Jikhara, and a mandapa or porch in front 
covered by a low pyramidal roof. Of the numerous temples at 
Bhuvanesvar, the Muktešvara, Rājarāni, and the Lingaraja 
(the Great Temple) with its sikhara, 160 ft. in height, are the 
three best specimens. The famous but dilapidated temple at 
Konārak is remarkable for its marvellous sculptures and the 
beautifully designed pyramidal roof of the porch, happily intact, 
which has been praised as “the most perfectly proportioned 
structure." The temple of Jagannath at Puri is also another 
fine specimen. From the Orissa coast on the east to Kashmir 
on the west, the whole of.North India was studded with temples 
ofthisstyle. An important group of them is found at Khajarāho, 
the capital of the Chandellas, and they were built by the rulers 
of this dynasty between 900 and 1150 A.D. A beantiful varia- 
tion of this style, found in Rājputāna and Gujarāt, “is charac- 
terized by a free use of columns, carved with all imaginable 
richness, strut brackets, and exquisite marble ccilings with cusped 
pendants.” The two best specimens of this style are those at 
Mt. Abu, built wholly of white marble in 1031 and 1230. A.D. 
“The beauty and delicacy of the carving and the richness of 
design’’ of these two temples surpass all description. 

We get a vivid idea of the splendour and magniticence of 
these North Indian temples from the following account of the 
temples of Mathurā by Al Utbi, Secretary to Sultàn Mahmüd 
of Ghazni. 
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"In the middle of the city there was a temple larger and finer 
than the rest, which can neither be described nor painted. The 
Sultān thus wrote respecting it: "If any should wishto construct 
a building equal to this, he should not be able to do it without 
expending an hundred thousand thousand red dinārs and it 
would occupy two hundred years, even though the most 
experienced and able workmen were employed." Among the 
idols there were five made of red gold, cach five yards high, 
fixed in the air without support. In the eyes of one of these 
idols there were two rubies of such value, that if any one were to 
sell such as are like them, he would obtain fifty thousand dindrs. 
On another, there was a sapphire purer than water and more 
sparkling than crystal; the weight was four hundred and fifty 
miskāls. The two feet of another idol weighed four thousand 
four hundred miskāls, and the entire quantity of gold yielded 
by the bodies of these idols was ninety-cight thousand three 
hundred miskāls. “The idols of silver amounted to two hundred, 
but they could not be weighed wthout breaking them into pieces 
and putting them into scales. The Sultān gave orders that all 
temples should be burnt with naphtha and fire, and levelled 


with the ground.” 
(d) South Indian Style 


The earliest examples of the Dravidian style are the rock- 
cut temple known as Dharmarāja-ratka at Māmallapuram and 
the structural temples at Kānchī, known as Kailásanátha and 
the Vaikuntha Perumal,—all built by the Pallava kings. The 
first is a monolithic structure which, along with six others on the 
same site, arc known as the seven rathas or Pagodas, and show 
the ingenuity of the Pallava artists. 

The Cholas, who succeeded the Pallavas as the dominant 
political power in the south, were mighty builders. They built, 
among others, two magnificent temples at Tanjore and Gangai- 
kondacholapuram in the Trichinopoly District. The great 
Siva temple at Tanjore is ‘the largest, highest and the most 
ambitious' religious structure in India. 'The temple is 180 
—— the base of the sanctum is 82 ft. square and two st ories — 

above this fises, in 13 stories, the massive ` yramidal | 


M C tower ver 190 t. myte —— —— 
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(c) Temple in the Deccan 


The Deccan plateau had at first no independent style of its 
own, and we find temples both of North and South Indian style 
at Aihole, Bādāmi and Pattadakal. From after 1000 A.D., 
however, we find some notable changes gradually leading to the 
evolution of a distinct style, ‘which some regard as intermediate 
in type between North and South Indian styles, and others, 
merely as a variation of the latter with hardly any influence of 
the former. The low pyramidal sikhara of these temples, however, 
undoubtedly has the appearance cf a blending of the northern 
and southern types, and in height and composition may be 
regarded as intermiédiate between the two. The influence of 
the North Indian style is clearly emphasised by the introduc- 
tion of miniature North Indian stkhara as a decorative element. 
There is, however, no doubt that the influence of the South 
Indian style is more marked. 

Most of the temples of this type were built by or during the 
reigns of the Later Chālukya and Hoysala kings. Hence the 
new style is often called after these royal dynasties, Chālukya, 
Hoysala or Chālukya-Hoysala. Apart from the shape of the 
fikhara, these temples, which are mostly found in modern Mysore, 
'are characterised by a richly carved base or plinth, supporting 
a polygonal or star-shaped temple. The wealth and variety 
of sculptures on the basc is unrivalled in any buildings, ancient 
or modern, and the Hoysala temples are appropriately referred 
to "tas one of the most marvellous exhibitions of human labour to 
be found even in the patient east.” 

The Hoysalešvara temple at Dorasamudra is the best exam- 
ple ofthisstyle. Itreally consists of two temples built side by side 

and connected by the adjacent  transepts. 
Hoysala style. — Each of these is 112 ft. long and 100 ft. wide, 


and cruciform in plan, so that its exterior shows a large number 
of projections and angular surfaces. The two structures with 
their nandi pavilions rest on a platform having angles corres- 
ponding to those of the main buildings. Its entirc external 
elevation of 25 ft. is covered by a continuous series of mouldings 
of animal figures and floral scrolls which are carried round the 
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part above which begin the big sculptured figures on the walls. 
It has been rightly remarked by a great art critic that "this 
temple, chiefly on account of the emphatic prodigality of its 
sculptural embellishment, is, without exaggeration, one of the 
most remarkable monuments ever produced by the hand 
of man." 


+ 2. Sculpture. 


in striking contrast with architecture, the art of sculpture 
suffered a great decline during the post-Gupta age. The main 
reason seems to be the undue weight of religious conventions, 
for the artists had to follow scrupulously the descriptions of the 
deities in religious texts without any regard to aesthetic consi- 
derations The result was generally a grotesque, and at best 
a dull lifeless conventional, figure which hardly made any acs- 
thetic appeal. Nevertheless, numerous specimens all over India 
show that the sculptors still possessed high technical skill and 
sometimes even produced works distinguished alike by charm 
and elegance. The sculptures of Eastern India during the Pāla 
period form a class by themselves and show a fair degree of excel- 
lence. 'The figures as wcll as decorative sculptures of Orissa 
often reached a high standard of excellence. Theearlier Chola 
sculptures also maintain a very high level, andsome of the bronze 
figures of Natarāja from South India have elicited high admira- 
tion of art critics. In the Deccan some of the sculptures of the 
Kailāsa temple, Ellora, and the reliefs of Elephanta cave (8th 
century A.D.) may be regarded as finest examplesof sculpture 


of this agc. 
3. Painting. 
The ceilings of the rock-cut temple at Kailāsa and the ad- 
joining caves (Indrasabhā, LankeSvara, and Gaņeša Lena) 


contain paintings of a type and style different from those of 
Ajantā and Bāgh. The walls were also probably painted, but ` 





only a few traces have been preserved. Most ofthese > paintings Et š 


are coeval with the temple itself and thus belong to "m 
century A.D. 
r The cave temple Sittannavasal in Pudukottai (M Madras) 
= tains some — e puni of sch — of the Mer eod a iH ing 
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Chola paintings of the 11th century A D. have been found 
in the Great Temple at Tanjore. These were overlaid with 
later paintings and have only recently been exposed. Their 
high quality recalls those of Ajanta and offer a striking con- 
trast to the later paintings which covered them so long. 

The art of painting in later periods is mostly known from 
illuminations on palm-leaves of manuscripts found in Eastern 
India and Gujarat. But although they are basically related to 
those of Ajanta, they are much inferior. Although some of the 
paintings in the manuscripts of the Pala period are of good 
quality, they cannot be compared with the earlier paintings, 
specially those at Ajanta, Bagh, and Sittaunavasal in respect of 
colour, expression, or drawing of line. In these elements which 
constitute the essence of the art, the specimens of the earlier 
age up to the 7th century A.D. represent the high watermark 
of the art of painting in India. 


— — — 








CHAPTER XXI 
Degradation of Hindu Society. 


We have had occasion to notice in a previous chapter that 
one of the chicf distinctions of Indo-Aryan culture was its great 
. power of assimilation and absorption. We have seen, how, 
not only the aborigines with whom the Indo-Aryans first came 
into contact in this country, but also the foreign hordes like the 
Greeks, Parthians, Sakas, and Kushāņas were gradually absor- 
$ I The catholicity bed in the vast Indian society. To this 
of the Hindus. list we may now add the Hünas and the 
. Gurjaras. For, in spite of their pretended 
=- pedigrees reaching back to mythical heroes ofthe Ráamayana 
and the Mahābhārata, it has now been satisfactorily established 
that the Hūnas and other allied tribes who invaded India 
in the 5th acd 6th centuries A.D. form important elements 
among the Rajput clans. The Hünas are still reckoned as 
one of the thirty-six Rajput clans. The Gurjaras were also 
most probably of foreign origin, and the imperial Pratīhāras, 
admittedly of Gurjara stock, re-appear in mediaeval history 
as the Partiharas, one of the four famous **Agnikulas'" i.e. the 
Rajput clans who are alleged to have issued out of the fire-pit 

at Mount Abu. 
= It is thus quite clear that at the beginning of the period 
E Y under review the Indo-Aryan society had the same catholicity asof 
i. AP old. The last crowning act of this spirit was the absorption of 
|... Buddhism by the Hindu society to which reference has already 
made. 
The power of assimilation also remained unabated. "The 
gn art "and numismatics and 
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"All the fanaticism of the Hindus is directed against those 
who do not belong to them, against all foreigners. They call 
them Mlechchhas i.e. impure, and forbid having any connec- 
tion with them, be it by intermarriage or any other kind of 
relationship, or by sitting, eating and drinking with them, be- 
cause thereby they think they would be polluted. "They consider 
as impure anything which touches the fire and the water of a 
forcigner; and no houschold can exist without these two elements. 
lhey are not allowed to receive anybody who does not belong 
to them, even if he wished it, or was inclined to their religion. 
lhis, too, renders any connection with them quite impossible 
and constitutes the widest gulf between us and them. 

“The Hindus believe that there is no country but theirs, 
no nation like theirs, no king like theirs, no religion like theirs, 
no science like theirs.” They are haughty, foolishly .vain, self- 
conceited and stolid. 'They are by nature niggardly in com- 
municating that which they know, and they take the greatest 
possible care to withhold it from men of another caste, among . 
their own people, still much more, of coursc, from any forcigner. - 

"m" According to their belief, there is no other country on earth 
but theirs, no other race of man but theirs, and no created beings 
besides them have any knowledge or science whatsoever. Their 
haughtiness is such that, if you tell them of any science or scholar 
in Khurāsān and Persis, they will think you to be both an ignora- 
mus and a liar. Ifthey travelled and mixed with other nations, 
they would soon change their mind, for their ancestors were not 

` as narrow-minded as the present generation is.” 

The sad picture of narrowness and bigotry, so brilliantly 
sketched by the shrewd and critical Arab scholar, is an unerring . 
sign of the degradation of the Hindu society in the lith century 





A.D. It is all the more dishcartening if we remember the ` 
previous history of the Indians in their relation with the outside ` x 
world. Well might an historian cxclaim “From what hei — 
fallen into what low pit thou seest.'' — 
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society. Compare, for example the Lords, the Clergy, the 
Middle clāss, and the Labourers in Englnad. But these class 
distinctions are a long way off from the rigid system of caste, 
and there were many intermediate stages between the two. The 
essential fcatures of the caste system, viz. the ascendancy of the 
Brāhmaņas, the détermination of caste by the accident of birth, 
and the prohibition of inter-dining and intermarriage between 
different castes, are all matters of slow growth. None of these 
was sanctioned by ancient scriptures and nonc of them was 
established without a hard struggle which continued almost 
up to the end of the Hindu period. In the end, however, the 
Brahmanas succeeded in spite of stubborn resistance of the 
Kshatriyas, and the decline and fall of Buddhism set the final 
seal to their supremacy. Once assured of their supreme posi- 
tion, the Brāhmaņas set to work with a vigour, consistency, and 
organisation which should have been reserved for a better cause. 
It is difficult to name any social change more miraculous than 
what the Bráhmanas had accomplished. "Taking their stand 
On ancient sds/ras or sacred scriptures, they introduced new 
elements into society which were utterly against the spirit and 
letter of those very šāstras. Thus in spite of practical instances 
to the contrary, recorded in ancient books, they enunciated the 
bold doctrine that none but an issue of Brahmana parents could 
become a Brāhmaņa. In the face of the fact that even the 
late Manu-sarhhitā approves of certain forms of intermarriage 
between different castes, marriage was strictly confined within 
the caste. But the strangest phenomenon was reserved to the 
last. Though the sacred literature permits the cooking of food, 
even sacrificial food, by a Südra, and although no ancient books 
having the least pretension to a sacred character, prohibit inter- 
dining among different castes, elaborate regulations were laid 
down for controlling ‘food’ and ‘touch’, and the Brāhmaņas 
were polluted if they even crossed the shadow of a low caste ! 
Slowly but steadily the Brahmanas managed to degrade 
the rest of the society to a state of marked inferiority and subordi- 
nation. The Kshairiyas wielded royal authority and hence 
enjoyed some amount of social prestige, but this was counter- 
balanced by gradually restricting the rank and title of Kshatriyas 
| to a microscopic minority. The Vaišyas were similarly dealt 
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SUPREMACY OF THE BRAHMANAS 471 
sank into the position of the Südras, to which the descendants of 
various aboriginal races, incorpofated in Aryan society, had 
already been consigned, as so many different castes. 

Thus we find that in Manu-samhitā the Ābhīras, Mallas, 
Khasas, Andhras, Vaidchas, and Māgadhas are described as 
castes, whereas they were really famous tribes. Similarly, the 
weavers, potters, carpenters, goldsmiths, blacksmiths etc. origi- 
nally denoted groups of men following those professions, but 
they were later stereotyped as castes. This took place later 
than the age of Manu-samhitā, for they are there included in 
the list of professions and not of castes. But in Manu-samhita 
we find a systematic attempt at explaining the origin of this 
motley group of castes by definite and comprchensive theory. 
These castes are divided into two categories. The castes of the 
first category are said to have been formed by those Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaišyas, who were at various times degraded 
to the rank of Südras for omitting their sacred duties or failure 
to consult the Brāhmaņas. The origin of castes of the second 
category is explained by what is known as the theory of 
Mixed Caste. 

According to this theory the issue of a marriage between 
different castes formed altogether a separate caste, and a large 
number of castes were derived by mixed marriages among the 
original four castes and the resultant sub-castes. The theory 
bears the stamp of absurdity on its very face and need only 
be stated to be rejected in scorn. Fancy, it sceks to explain the 
origin of the Chinas, Yavanas, Šakas, Sātvatas and Abhiras in 
one of these ways! Nor is the theory, when carefully scrutinised, 
always «winplimcntary to the Brahmanas. The Chaņdālas, 
for example, are said to have been the off spring of Šūdra father 
and Brāhmaņa mother. As the number of Chandālas is consi- 
derably larger than that of the Brāhmaņas, at least in certain 
localities, are we to believe that the Brāhmaņa girls were more 
attached to the Südras than to men of their own caste, aithough 
there could bz no legal marriage between the two? But whatever 
we might think of the theory, the resulting state of things was 
entirely satisfactory to the high pretensions of the Brāhmaņas. 
The position of honour now incontestably belonged to them, and 
as law-makers of society they werc the arbiters of the destiny .of 
the rest of the population. They practically monopolised all 
learning and culture. The Kshatriyas and Vaišyas of old shared 
it with them, but there were hardly any remnants of them left in 
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society, and those that were, were at the tender mercies of the 
Brāhmaņas who could degrade them into Südra castes. The 
political condition of the last three or four centuries also helped 
the Brāhmaņas a great deal. The royal authority mainly rested 
in the hands of the descendants of the Hūņas and Gurjaras like 
the Rājputs, or the aborigines of the soil recently incorporated 
in Aryan society like the Chandellas. These kings no doubt 
ranked as Kshatriyas, but they had no glorious traditions behind 
them, and their recēnt origin obliged them to look up to the 
Brāhmaņas for the social prestige and status which was in thc 
power of the Brāhmaņas alone to give. These were, therefore, 
naturally subservient to the Brāhmaņas who could always use 
them as lever against anybody who dared to contest their 
supremacy. 

The Hindu society now resembled that unfortunate human 
being whose head and feet alone were active but whose inter- 
mediate limbs were maimed or paralysed. It is obvious that 
the one was as little capable of healthy growth and progress as 
the other. It is equally obvious that the Brāhmaņas alone 
cannot be held responsible for this lamentable state of things. 
After all, people get what they deserve. The Brahmanas could 
not have asserted their ascendancy if the people possessed a manly 
spirit and vigour, and could tear asunder the chains of supersti- 
tion by which they were bound to the perpetual servitude. Any- 
one who, not unnaturally , wonders how a gifted people like the 
Hindus could readily submit to the yoke of these superstitions, 
need only look around him to-day. He will see how groups of 
men, not inferior in moral and mental qualities to any on earth, 
are still bound down to those very shackles of superstition. He 
will see how, in spite of the knowledge of the ancient Vedas, 
Brahmanas, Sūtras, and Smritis, millions of men in Bengal 
unwittingly submit to the dictates of a Brāhmaņa writer of the 
15th century,—dictates which are in flagrant contrast with the 
injunctions of the ancient sacred literature. He will be confron- 
ted with the strange spectacle of a people adhering neither 
to common sense nor to traditions of her best days, but bowing 
down with reverent awe to an all-devouring Moloch—the super- 
stitious customs of degenerate days. 

The rigid system of caste, with its petegdant svik i. 
Core nt ai e ede ter-marriage. 
E an extent. not d n | 
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of intellect and education among the masses, degraded arts and 
crafts by relegating their votaries to a position of inferiority, 
and checked the growth of trade and commerce by emphasising 
ceremonials of purity and condemning the crossing of the seas and 
visiting mlechchha countries. The division of people into close 
compartments prevented the growth of a national feeling. A 
Brāhmaņa of Bengal had more in common with a Brāhmaņa of 
Kanauj, tnan either had with a mechanic or peasant of his own 
province, Like mediacval Europe India was divided horizon- 
tally and not vertically. In Europe, however, theclass interests 
were gradually subordinated to national interests, but the 
rigidity of che caste system in India kept the class interests 
perpetually alive, and true national sentiment was never awake- 
ned in the minds of the people. Above all, the caste system, 
with its superstitious outgrowths and purificatory ceremonials, 
brought about that narrowness of outlook and haughty exclusive- 
ness which have been noticed by Alberuni. This exclusiveness, 
again, was in a way responsible for the political downfall of India. 
For it is the aloofness from the outer world which kept the Hindus 
- ignorant of the development of science, particularly of militar: 
science, among other Asiatic nations, and neither high ideals nor 
brilliant courage could make up for that deficiency. A carcful 
study of the series of Mumhammadan invasions which ultima- 
tely overwhelmed the Indian States leaves the impression upon- 
every mind that the Indian soldiers were not a whit inferior to the 
Muhammadans in respect of courage, valour, and endurance, but 
they suffered defeat in spite of this, because the Hindus did not 
keep pace with the progress of military science abroad, and they 
were unaware of those military tactics in which their opponents 
excelled. It is true t the foreigners had conquered India 
even before, but their conquests seldom extended beyond the 
borderlands and were never of long duration. The Indians — 
successfully contested their grounds and always succeeded in 
ultimately repelling the foreign fos. Their inability to do the 
same in the case of M adan invasions, leading to” the 
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degradation of people acted and reacted upon each other, and 
cach stage in the development of the caste system was but a 
milestone in the downward march of the Hindus to sure 
destruction. 

But the caste system was not the only untoward feature of 
the society that the neo-Brāhmaņical religion had evolved. The 
lowering of woman as a class from the high position she had 
once enjoyed marked its degradation in no less conspicuous man- 
ner. This changed attitude is evident from the tone of Manu- 
samhitā, the Veda of the Brāhmaņical revival. Manu has no 
doubt some honeyed phráses echoing the noble sentiments of old. 

We read for example : “Women must 
don — be honoured and S kājā by their fathers, 

brothers, husbands, and  brothers-in-law 

who desire their own welfare. Where women are honoured, 
there the gods are pleased; but where they are not honoured, 
no sacred rite yields rewards". But these sweet phrases are 
cast into shade by the practical regulations recommended by 
the law-giver. The fundamental doctrine of women's perpetual 
subjection is boldly laid down: *'In childhood, a female must be 
subject to her father, in youth to her husband, when her lord is 
dead, to her son: a woman must never be independent." The 
natural affectionate relation between husband and wife is com- 
pletely marred by the studied inferiority in which women are 
placed. ‘Though destitute of virtue, or seeking pleasure (else 
where), or devoid of good qualities, (yet) a husband must be 
constantly worshipped as a god by a faithful wife. She who 
shows disrespect to (a husband) who is addicted to (some evil) 
passion, is a drunkard, or diseased, shall be deserted for three 
months (and b=) deprived of her ornaments and furniture." But 
the husband is not required to follow a similar line of conduct. 
For “she who drinks spirituous liquor, is of bad conduct, rebellious, 
diseased, mischievous or wasteful, may at any time be superse- 
ded (by another wife)" ! Nay, more; the husband could super- 
sede his wife on much less serious grounds. "A barren wife may 
be superseded in the eighth year, she whose children (all) die in 
the tenth, she who bears-only daughters in the eleventh, but 
she who is quarrelsome, without delay." And the poor wife 
was to bear this degradation with stoic calmness; for **a wife who, 
being superseded, in anger departs from her Kusband’s: house, 
must either be instantly confined or cast off in the presence of 
the family." Sometimes she could even be beaten with a rope or 
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a split bamboo. The poor wife was expected to follow her 
husband even in death by burning herself alive, but the 
husband, *having given sacred fires to his wife who dies 
before him, may marry again, and again kindle the fires.’ 
Strangest of.all, women, who once even composed Vedic 
hymns, were not allowed to study the Vedas and perform 
sacrificial rites." 

Manu prohibited the remarriage of Hindu widows, but 
it is quite evident that such remarriage was prevalent in his 
time. Similarly, in other respects, too, the injunctions of Manu- 
samhitad were probably a foretaste of what was dcsired to happen 
in future, rather than an indication of the actual circumstances 
in his time. But the deliberate attempt to degrade the position 
of women, which is perceptible in the Manu-sarhhitā, was destined 
to bear fruit at no distant date. 

The iniquitous barrier which the Hindus had raised bet- 
ween man and man, and man and woman, sapped the strength 
and vitality of national as well as domestic life. No wonder 
they fell an easy prey to the followers of a religion which not 
only preached but practised the universa! brotherhood of its 
adherents. 


4. Manu V. 154, 168 ; IX. 14-18, 78-83 ; VIII. 299 
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CHAPTER XXII 
Indian Colonies in the Far East 


The beginnings of Indian colonisation in Burma, Indo-China 

and Indonesia have been referred to above. During the 

trod under review many of these colonies grewinto powerful 

ngdoms and empires under kings with Indian name and most 

bably of Indian descent. It is not possible to deal with each 
"em in detail and a brief general account must suffice. 


|l. Suvarnadvipa 
he Hindu colonists established several States in Malay 


Penn ‘a during the first five centuries of the Christian era. 
Alrt t we know some interesting facts about them from 
Chin: "ronicles and ruins of temples and images in various 
pans , r country, it is not possible to write a connected his- 


tory of : i. But there is no doubt that the Malay Peninsula 
served as the main gate of the Indian colonial 


Maley Pest zi, expansion in the Far East. Takkola, modern 
Takua Pa the first landing stage of the Indian traders and - 
Colonists. FA © this some followed an all-sea route along the 
coast,- but miany passed across the narrow Isthmus of Kra 


directly to the œ ,osite coast round the Bay of Bandon, and then 
proceeded further east, by land or sea, to Siam, Cambodia, 

and Annam. The archaeological remains indicate the exist- 
ence of flourishing Indian colonies along this trans-penin- 
sular route, thc most important of which were Nakhon Sri 
Dhammarat (Ligor), and Chaiya, a little to the north, both 
mainly agriculturist, on the eastern coast, and Takua Pa and a 
"few others, which prospered by the exploitation of tin and gold 
mines, on the western coast. Even to-day persons of an Indian 
cast of features are common on the west coast near Takua Pa, 
while colonies of Bráhrnanas of Indian descent survive at Nakhon 
Shri Dhammarat and Patalung and trace the arrival of their 

bx | ancestors from India by an overland route 
E om across the Malay Peninsula. We have four 
» Sanskrit inscriptions of a king called Pürnavarman who ruled 
in Western Java about fifth century A.D. Two 
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All these States— Malay Peninsula, Java and Sumatra— 
were conquered by the Sailendras who founded a powerful 
empire in the cighth century A. D. "They established their 
sway over nearly the whole of Suvaranadvipa, comprising Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, and the other islands 
of the East Indies. The Sailendra Empire is 
4 referred to by various Arab writers who  desi- 
gnate it as Zābag, Zābaj, or the empire of Mahárája, and des- 
cribe its wealth and grandeur in glowing terms. The Mahárája 
is said to have been overlord of a large “number of islands 
extending over a length of 1000 parsangs or more. Even the most 
rapid vessels could not complete in two years a tour round the 
isles which are under his possession." This is supported by 
contemporary epigraphic evidence which shows that the Šai- 
lendras also established political authority for some time over _ 
Kambuja, and probably raided the coast of Champā. The 
Sailendras were Buddhists and maintaineed diplomatic relations 
with China as well as with the Pala and Chola emperors who: 


Sailendras. 


‘helped them to build Buddhist sanctuaries at Nālandā and ` 


Negapatam. The Sailendras were also great builders and the 
famous Barabudur in Java is an undying monument to their 
power and.glory. 

The Sailendra empire declined after the 9th century A. D., 
but continued for two centuries more. The defeat of the 
Sailendras by the Cholas has been mentioned above. Not 
long after this ¿he Sailendras gradually pass from our view. 
Java threw off the yoke of the S ailendras in the 9th century A.D. 
But gradually the central political authority was shifted to the 
eastern part of thc island, and both Western 
and Central Java lost their importance. A ` 
number of powerful kingdoms flourished in Eastern Java among ' 
which those of Kadiri and Singhasāri were the most important. 
By the 14th. century A.D. the city of Majapahit became the seat 
of a great empire under Rājasanagara, who ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1350. A detailed list of the States subordinate to him is 
given in a contemporary literary work, Ndgara-Kriidgama. The 
long list shows the hegemony of nearly the whole of Malay 
Peninsula and Malay Archipelago under him, the only notable 
-xception being the Philippines. Roughly 
speaking, the empire of Rājasanagara com- 
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Eastern Java. 








it empire. 
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Northern Celebes. The Nāgara-Kritāgama refers to a number of 
countries which had trade relations with Majapahit, and from 
which Brāhmaņas and Šramaņas visited the Javanese capital. 
Thus we read: “There came unceasingly, in large numbers, 
people from. all lands such as Jambudvipa, Kāmboja, China, 
Yavana, Champā, Karņātaka, Gauda, and Siam. They came 
in ships with merchandise. Monks and distinguished Brāh- 
manas aiso came from these lands and were entertained," Jam- 
budvipa, of course, refers to India, while Karnataka and Gauda 
are specially mentioned, probably to indicate a closer intimacy 
with Bengal and Kanarese districts. The Javanese had indeed 
a high regard for India, for in one verse (83.2) the Ndgara- 
Kritāgama says that Jambudvipa and Java are the good lands 
par excellence. The intimate relation between the two countries 
is also indicated by the fact that the laudatory poems in honour 
of the Javanese king were written by the monk Buddhaditya of 
Kālchī (Conjeevaram) and the Brāhmaņa named Mutali 
Sahridaya, probably a Tamil Brāhmaņa. 

The decline of the empire set in early in the 15h century. 
Among its succession States Malacca occupied the most important 
position both as a political power as well as a big centre of trade 
and commerce. Its Hindu king married the daughterof a Muslim 
ruling chief in Sumatra, and became a convert to the new faith. 
Some members of the royal family of Java also adopted the 
Muslim religion which was introduced in this region by Indian 

merchants, mostly from Gujarat. The gradual and peaceful 
* penetration of Islam forced the Hindu king 
with his followers to take refuge in the island 
of Bali, which had been colonised by the Hindus more than 
. & thousand years before and was then subordinate to Java. 
The island of Bali henceforth became the seat of a highly flourish- 
ing Indo-Javanese culture, and it still retains the proud position 
of being the last refuge of Brāhmaņical religion in the East Indies 
or Suvarnadvipa of old. 
2. Chamod 
Along the eastern coast of Indo-China, long known as Annam, 
1n amd now called Viet-Nam a Hindu kingdom was established as — — — 
i. early as the second or third century A.D. The capital of this kin, SNNT 
| . dom was the city of Champā, and this designation was niso ND- 
plied to the whole — We have got an i ns iption d) ng 
—— Māra writ a — rigen dee vido 
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somewhat later. The history of this kingdom is known in some 
details from a large number of inscriptions and references in 
Chinese chronicles. Bhadravarman, one of the early kings, ruled 
nearly over the whole of Modern Annam (excluding Tonkin and 
Cochin-China), divided into three provinces known as Amara- 
vati Vijaya, and Panduranga. Tonkin, the 
country immediately to the north, was peopled 
by the Annamites, and formed a part of the Chinese empire. The 
Hindu kings of Champa, anxious to extend their power north- 
wards, often came into conflict with the Chinese and suffered 
invasion by the Imperial troops, sometimes with disastrous 
conséquences. Later, when the Annamites threw off the yoke 
of China and established an independent kingdom, there were 
constant hostilities between them and Champa. We know the 
names of quite a large number of kings of Champa belonging 
to different dynasties such as Sambhuvarman, Satyavarman, 
Indravarman, Harivarman, Simhavarman etc. Champa was 
often invaded by its western neighbour, the 
kingdom of Kambuja, and on one occassion, 
Jayavarman VII, the king of Kambuja, defeated Jaya Indra 
varman VIII, the king of Champa, took him captive, and 
governed Champa as a conquered province (1190' A.D.). 
But though after a prolonged war of more than thirty years 
Champa regained independence, she suffered a great deal 
from the invasion of the great Mongol Chief, 
the famous Kublai Khan, during 1282 
to 1285 A.D. Shortly after this hostilities broke out with the 
Annamites who had now become very powerful. During the 

Te J| next two centuries the Annamite emperors 
— — led successive expeditions against Champa 
and gradually conquered nearly the whole country before 
the end of the 15th century A.D. 


Fight with China. 


Kambuja Invasions 


Mongol invasion 


3. Kambuja 


The earliest Hindu kingdom in Cambodia, the land of the 
Khmers, was called Fu-nan by the Chinese. According to a 
Chinese account, dating back to the third century A.D., 
a | tnis kingdom was founded by a Brahmana 
Fo. named Kauņdiņya. He came from India and, 
having subdued the local-queen, married her. 'The natives 
of the country were semi-savages, and both men and women 


went about naked. But gradually they were brought within 
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the pale of civilization by the Hindu rulers who established their 
authority over the whole of Cambodia and Cochin-China. 
Some of these Hindu rulers even conquered Siam and parts of 
Laos and Malay Peninsula, and thus established the first Hindu 
empire in Indo-China. They maintained diplomatic relations 
with both China and India. We possess Sanskrit inscriptions 
of Kulaprabhavati, the chief queen of Jayavarman, and of 
Rudravarman, the son of the latter, both of whom ruled in 
the 6th century A.D. 

E Early in the seventh century A.D. Kambuja, originally a 
vassal State of Fu-nan, became very powerful and conquered 
Fu-nan. Henceforth Kambuja became the leading power 

and gave the name to the whole country. For 

a time, in the eighth century A.D., Kambuja 

came under the influence of the Sailendras, but Jayavarman II 

re-cstabhshed its independence early in the 

9th century A.D. Popular tradition in Cam 
bodia regards him as the greatest ruler and surrounds his memory 
with a divine halo, but this is not supported by reliable evidence 

There is no doubt that with him began a new and glorious cra - 

in the history of the country, and we can follow the course of 

events without any break down to the present day. Two of his 
achievements deserve special mention. He removed the capital of 
the kingdom to the Angkor region, which henceforth became the 
centre of culture and was decorated with architectural monumen- 
ts which have made the name of Kambuja famous all over the 
world. He instituted the Tantric cult of Devarája, which became 
the State religion of Kambuja, and ordained that the royal 
priest should be chosen exclusively from a single family. We pos- 
sess an interesting record giving the history of these royal priests 

in an unbroken line of succession for 250 years. Jayavarman II 

ruled from 802 to 850 A.D. and was succeeded by his son who 

died in 877 A.D. According to a Chinese chronicle, written in 863 

A.D., the kingdom of Kambuja at that time included the whole of 

central Indo-China and touched the frontiers of Yunnan in» 

southern China. 


Kambuja 


Jayavarman II 


h i 
i 7 The most powerful king after Jayavarman II was Yašovar- 
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ples and dframas. We possess a large number of Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions containing detailed regulations for the inmates of these 
monastic establishments which throw interesting light on the 
religious and social life of Kambuja, perfectly modelled on 
Hindu lines. He founded a new capital which was called, 
at first Kambupurī, and later Ya$odharapura, and included a 
large part of the later capital city now known as Angkor Thom. 
The region round this capital city remained the scat of Kambuja 
empire throughout its period of greatness and became the centre 
of the Angkor civilisation which forms the most brilliant chapter 
in the history of Kambuja. 

The dynasty to which Yašovarman belonged ruled for a cen- 
tury and a quarter (877-1001 A.D.). The political authority of 
Kambuja was established during this period over Siam and 
Laos, and probably also over Yunnan. Indravarman, father of 
Yašovarman, even claims in his record that his commands 
were respectfully obeyed by the rulers of China, Champa, 
and Yavadvipa. 

Suryavarman I, the founder of the next dynasty, established 
the authority of Kambuja over Northern Siam and probably 
even invaded Lower Burma. From this time, Khmer art and 
culture were firmly established in the Menam 
valley, and Khmer civilization spread in the 
north as far as Sukhothai and Savankalok in Siam. The next 
powerful king was Süryavarman II (1113-45 AD.) whose 
dominions, according to the Chinese, included Lower Burma 
and northern part of the Malay Peninsula. He also reduced 
the northern part of Champa but could not retain it for long. 
He has carned undying fame by constructing the famous Angkor 
Vat, onc of the veritable wonders of the world. 

The war with Champā continued long after the death of 
Sūryavarman, and in 1177 Jaya Indravarman, king of Champā, 
sent a naval expedition which plundered the capital city. But 
the accession of Jayavarman VII, the grand 
monarch of Kambuja, in A.D. 1181, ushered 
in a new period of glory. As already noted, he made Champa, 
a vassal state of Kambuja. He also fought with the Annamites 
and conquered a considerable portion of Lower Burma. Thus 
the Kambuja empire reached its greatest extent during his reign 
and embraced the whole of Indo-China with the exception of 
Upper Burma, Tonkin, and the southern part of Malay Penin- 


Suryavarman I 


Jayavarman VII 


sula, But although fully engaged in wars and conquests it is 
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mainly for his peaceful pursuits that he ranks as one of the 
greatest kings of Kambuja. 

Jayavarman VII planned a new capital city worthy of his 
great empire. This is the famous Angkor Thom (Nagara- 
dhāma ?). The town was surrounded by a high stone wall 
with a ditch beyond it, 110 yds. wide. “The 
ditch, like the wall, has a total length of nearly 
81 miles, and its sides are paved with enormous blocks of stone. 
The enclosing wall was pierced by five huge gates which gave 
access to the city by means of five grand avenues, each 100 ft. 
wide and running straight from one end of the town to the other. 
Each gateway consisted of a huge arched opening, more than 
30 ft. high and 15ft. wide, surmounted by figures of four human 
heads placed back to back. The town. was square in shape, 
cach side measuring about two miles. The grand avenues 
converge to the Temple of Bayon which occupies almost the 
central position of the city, and is justly regarded as a master- 
piece of Kambuja architecture. To the north of Bayon is a 
great public square, a sort of forum, about 765 yds. long 
and 165 yds. wide, surrounded by famous structures such as the 
Baphuon, the Phimenakas, the Terrace of Honour etc., each 
of which forms a splendid monument by itself. 

The religious foundations and works of public utility under-- 
taken by Jayavarman VII were also on a scale befitting the 
mighty empire over which he ruled. The 
account of royal donations to a single temple 
makes interesting reading, and reveals the 
magnitude of his resources and depth of religious sentiments. It 
is not possible here to record all the details, but a few facts may be 
noted. Altogether 66, 625 persons were employed in the service 
of the deities of the temple, and, 3,400 villages were given for 
defraying its expenses. There were 439 Professors and 970 
scholars studying under them, making a total of 1499, whose 
food and other daily necessaries of life were supplied. There 
were altogether 566 groups of stone houses and 288 groups of 
brick. Needless to say that the other articles, of which a minute 
list is given, were in the same proportion, and included huge 
quantities of gold and silver, 35 diamonds, 40,620 pearls, and 
4,540 other precious stones. The inscription, from which 
the above is quoted, informs us that there were 798 temples and 
102 hospitals in the whole kingdom, and these were given every 
year 117,200 khdrikds of rice, cach khārikā being equivalent to 


Angkor Thom. 


Public works of 
Jayavarman VII 
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3. mds. B'srs. Jayavarman VII also established 121 Vahni-grthas 
which were travellers’ rest-houses like the dkarmašālās of the 
present day. They were set up along the principal nighways 
of the kingdom for the convenience of pilgrims. 

Jayavarman VII was the last great king of Kambuja. We 
know very little of the history of Kambuja during the century 
following his death. There is, however, no doubt that from the 
I4th century A.D. its power and prestige rapidly declined. The 
chief cause of this lay in tne rapid progress of the Thais who, 
proceeding from Yunnan, advanccd towards Burma and Siam. 
Towards the close of the 13th century A.D. Ram Kamheng, 
the famous Thai king of Sukhodaya, carried his victorious arms 
to the heart of Kambuja. The Thai kingdom of Ayodhyā 
(Ayuthia), which replaced that of Sukhodaya about 1350 A.D., 
made itself the master of nearly the whole of Siam and Laos. 
On the east, the Annamites gradually conquered nearly the 
whole:of the kingdom of Champa by the fifteenth century. 
Kambuja was now hard pressed by these two important Thai 
powers on two sides, who steadily encroached upon its territory. 

- . This simultaneous pressure from the two 
eae era flanks proved the ruin of Kambuja. Its 
weak and helpless rulers tried to save themselves by playing off 
their two powerful enemies against each other, but with disastrous 
consequences to themselves. For centuries Kambuja remained 
the victim of her two pitiless aggressive neighbours. At last, 
shorn of power and prestige, Ang Duong, the king of Kambuja, 
now reduced to a petty State, placed himself under the protection 
of the French in 1854, and thus the once mighty kingdom of 
Kambuja, became a petty French Protectorate, 


4. Brahmadeša (Burma). 


The Indian colonists proceeded both by land and sea and set 
up various kingdoms in different parts of both Upper and Lower 
Burma. Of the various indigenous pcopies 
among whom the Hindu colonists settled, 
three deserve special mention. Beginning from the south we 
first come across the Mons who were also known as Talaings. 
'This name seems to have originally denoted the Indian colonists 
who came from Telingana, i e the Telugu spcaking region on the 
cast coast of India, and was ultimately applied to the whole 
people. The Hinduised Mon settlements in Lower Burma 
were known collectively as Ramaūūa-deša. But the Mons 
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spread their power further'to the south, as far as the important 
king of Dvāravatī which comprised the lower valley of the Menam 
fiver in Siam It was a powerful kingdomin the 7th century 
A.D., and from this centre the Hinduized Mons spread their 
> power and influence to the more inaccessible regions in North 
Siam and West Laos. The Mons were Hinayāna Buddhists, 
and a large number of Pāli chronicles give an account of the 
various local ruling families and their religious foundations. 

To the north of the Mons the Hinduized Pyus established a 
kingdom with Srikshetra (modern Hmawza, near Prome) as 
the capital. The Pyus occupied the Irāwadi valley as early as 
the third century A D. and continued as a great political power 
till 9th ventury A.D. A Sanskrit inscription of about 7th century 

A. D. on the pedestal of a Buddha image records 
that it was set up by king Jayachandravarman. 
The Chinese accounts show that the Pyu 
kingdom was a powerful one in the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. 
It touched the frontiers of Eastern India, Yunnan, Kambuja, 
and Dvāravatī, and was 500 miles from east to west and 700 or 
800 miles from north to south. It would appear that the Hinduiz- 
ed Pyu kingdom included a large part, if not the whole, of Upper 
and Central Burma in the 9th century A.D. Shortly after this the 
power of the Pyus steadily declined. The Thai king of Nan-chao 
(Yunnan) invaded the Pyu kingdom in 832 A.D. and sacked its 
capital. Itis probable also that a new racial element, the Mram- 
mas, came into prominence in Upper Burma. Pressed by the Mons 
from the south, and the Mrammas from the north, the Hinduized 
Pyus gradually lost all political power and were ultimately 
merged into their powerful neighbours without leaving any 
trace of their separate entity. 

Popular philology derives the tribal name Burman from the 
Sanskrit word Brahma, invested with a sacred character. It 
seems to be inore probable, however, that 
Mramma (ar. Myamma) was the original 

ethnic appellation of a branch of the Tibeto-Dravidian tribe who 
settled in Burma and ultimately gave its name to the whole 
| country and its peoples oí diverse origin. It has been suggested 
". that the name of the tribe was derived from the Brahmaputra 
? river, on whose banks it lived for a long time. 
RE: | The Mrammas poured into Burma in large numbers in the 
‘9th or 10th century A.D., but they had probably established " 
their (RER at a much earlier period. They must have come 


Pyus and 
$ rikshetra. 


Mrammas. 
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under the influence of the Hindu colonists who were settled in 
that region from remote times. Soonthe Hinduized Mrammas 
founded an independent kingdom with Pagan as its capital. 
The classical name of this city is Arimardanapura and the king- 
dom was known as Tambradipa. 

The first Hinduized Mramma king of importance was Ani- 
ruddha (Anawrath, according to Burmese pronunciation), 
who ascended the throne in A.D. 1044. About this time a 
debased form of Buddhist Tāntrism dominated 
the religious and social life of Upper Burma. 
But king Aniruddha was converted to the pure Theraváda by a 
Brahmana monk from the Mon kingdom of Thaton, named 
Arahan, known as Dharmadāršī, and the two together brought 
about a great religious reform. The king now sent envoys to 
the Mon king of Thaton for bringing complete copies of Buddhist 
Tripitakas. The latter, however, not only refused the sacred 
books, but also insulted the royal messengers. Aniruddha now 
decided to seize by force what he could not secure by peaceful 
means. He marched with an army and besieged Thāton. 

introduction otf After 3 months siege Thaton capitulated. 
Hīnayāna Aniruddha returned in triumph to Pagan 
Buddhism. with the royal captive Manuha, bound in gol- 
den chains, and accompanied by all the monks and a large number 
Of prisoners, including artisans and craftsmen. But the most 
priceless treasures, in the eyes of the king, were the Buddhist 
scriptures and sacred relics which were carried by  thirty-two 
white elephants of the vanquished king. On his way king Aniru- 
ddhā razed the-walls of the ancient Pyu capital Srikshetra (near 
Prome) and carried away the relics enshrined in its pagodas 
for many centuries. 

The conquered Mons then made a complete cultural con- 
quest of the Mrammas, and the Theravāda form of Buddhism, 
together with Pāli language and the Mon scripts, was adopted 
by the latter. Aniruddha, fired by the proverbial zeal of a new 
convert, built numerous pagadas or temples and monasteries, and 
his example was followed by his successors. 

Aniruddha was also a great conqueror. He. defeated the 
king of North. Arakan and the Shan chiels of the east. He 

is said to have visited “the Indian land of 

— — Bengal" and also led a victorious campaign 
inst Burma's old enemy, the Thais of Yunnan. By these 
victories Aniruddha brought nearly the whole of. Burma, 


Aniruddha. 
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excluding Tenasserim, under his authority, and a political 
union of the country was effected for the first time in 
its history. 

Aniruddha gained a position of international importance. 
He married an Indian princess and the Burmese chronicles 
give a long account of her journey to Burma. When Ceylon 
was invaded by the Cholas its king sought for the aid of Aniru- 
ddha, and later asked him for Buddhist monks and scriptures. 
In return the Ceylonese king sent him a duplicate of the tooth 
relic of Buddha. As soon as the ship carrying the relic arrived, 
king Aniruddha himself waded through the river to the ship, 
placed the jewelled casket on his own head, and carried it in 
procession to the shrine he had built for it—the famous 
Shewzigon Pagoda which still attracts worshippers from all 
over Burma. 

The reign of Aniruddha (1044-1077 A.D.) was thus a turn- 
ing point in the history of Burma. He raised the small princi- 
pality of Pagan into an extensive kingdom including the greater 
part of modern Burma, and introduced clements of higher cul- 


ture and civilization among a rude people. Aniruddha was à 
succeeded by his two sons. The latter, known 
K yanzittha. as K yanzittha, ascended the throne in 1084 A.D. 


and assumed the title Tribhuvanàditya-dhar- 
marāja. He desired to marry his daugther to the prince of 
Pattikera (E. Bengal), but his ministers objected to it. The 
prince's love for the daughter of Kyanzittha, ending in suicide, 
forms the theme of many Burmese poems and dramas, which are 
acted on the stage even now. 

During Kyanzittha's reign, Burma was in intimate touch 
with India. Many Buddhists and Vaishnavas went from India 
and settled in his kingdom. It is said that the king fed cight 
Indian monks with his own hands for three months, and hearing 
from them the description of Indian temples, 






` 7 Anania tinpi designed. and built the famous temple of - 
Ë Ananda, the masterpiece of Burman architecture. Whatever 
"t we might think of this story, there is no doubt that the Ananda i 
= temple was designed.on Indian models'. A modern European 
| A author writes: "HE. =< N 
Still in daily use as a house of prayer, | the Ánanda, with | Ec 
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ing sun, is to-day one of the wonders of Pagan. Inside the 
temple, two life-size statues kneel at the feet ofa gigantic Buddha; 
they have knelt there for more than eight centuries. One of 
these is.the king and the other his teacher Arahan. The face 
of the king is not Burmese—his mother was an Indian lady.” 

Kyanzittha completed the Shewzigon Pagoda begun by his 
father, and built some 40 smaller pagodas. He even repaired the 
famous temple of Bodh-Gayā. We read in the chronicles: 

"King Kyanzittha gathered together gems of divers kinds 
and sent them in a ship to build up thc holy temple at Buddha- 
Gayà, and to offer lights which should burn for ever there. 
Thereafter king Kyanzittha builded anew, making them finer 
than before, the great buildings of king Ašoka, for they were old 
and in ruins.” 

Kyanzittha is also said to have persuaded a Chola king of 
India to adopt Buddhism. The latter offered his daughter with 
rich presents to the Burmese king. 

Kyanzittha sent an expedition against South Arakan and 
compelled its chief to acknowledge his suzerainty. He also sent 
a mission to China in 1106 and insisted on precedence over the 
Chola ruļer. The Board of Rites reported in favour of Pagan 
as it was a sovereign State. 

Kyanzittha died in 1112 A.D. and was succeeded by his 
grandson (daughter's son) Alaungsithu, who had a long reign 
of fifty-five years. His reign. was troubled with rebellions. 
The chief of South Arakan, who raided frontier villages, was 
beheaded, and the king himself suppressed a rising in Tena- 
sserim. The king of North Arakan, dispossessed of his throne 
by a usurper, sought the protection. of the court of Pagan. 
Alaungsithu sent an expedition both by land and sea and res- 
tored the rightful owner to his throne. When the grateful 
king of Arakan wanted to do something in return, he was asked 
by Alaungsithu to repair the Bodh-Gayā temple; he sent bis 
agent with enough funds to do the same. 

The family of Aniruddha continued to rule in Pagan till 
1287 A.D. The last king of the dynasty, Narasimhapat, was 
murdered by his subjects on account of his cowardly fight from, 

| the capital for fear of the Mongols. A 
FAM or Ea — of Kablài Khān then marched to 
Pagan which perished ‘amid the blood and flame of the Tartar 
terror.’ Thus ended the great kingdom of Aniruddha after 
glorious existence of two hundred and forty years, but the 
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great Indian culture which the people imbibed during his reign 
has lasted up to the present day. 


5. Hindu culture and civilization in the Far East 


The peoples of the Far East who came into contact with the 
Indian colonists belonged to all grades of civilization, from the 
semi-savages of Cambodia, who went about naked, to the people 
of Java who seem to have already advanced beyond the primi- 
tive state of culture. Al! of them, however, felt the impact of 
Indian civilization, and absorbed it to a' very large extent. 
There is abundant evidence to show that the language, litera- 
ture, religion, art, and political and social institutions of India 
made a thorough conquest of these peoples and largely 
eliminated the indigenous elements in these respects. 


(a) Language and Literature. 


Inscriptions written in Sanskrit have been found in Burma, 
Siam, Malay Peninsula, Cambodia, Annam, Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo. The earliest of them goes back to the second or 
third century A.D. and they were in use for a period of more P 
than thousand years. The Pāli, a derivative from Sanskrit, is 
still in daily use in a large part of Indo-China. 

More than one hundred Sanskrit inscritpions "have been 
discovered 1 in Champā. Those in Kambuja are not only larger 

in number but are' also of higher-literary merit. 

— They are composed in beautiful — almost 

flawless Kāyva style such as would do credit 

to any Indian Pandit. Some of these inscriptions run to great 

lengths. Four inscriptions of Yasovarman contain respectively 

b 50, 75, 93, and 108 verses cach; one. of jen vatman. 

contains 218 and another 298 verses. 

The authors of these inscriptions have very successfully; 

used almost all the Sanskrit metres and exhibit a thorough 
bi acquaintance with the most developed rules and — x E 

E Sanskrit grammar, rhetoric and prosody. Besides, they show a 
intimate knowldge of the Indian Epics, Kāvyas, dede id. 
other branches of literature, and a deep penetrating i ti nto e = 
Indian philosophical and spiritual ideas; they are also cO, 
with the religious and mytholo — of the dite erent —— 
jects secta of Indis, —ali this to an extent which m us garded 
as marvellous in a community se 4 
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The epigraphic records make specific references tothe study 
of Veda, Vedānta, Smriti, the religious texts of the Bráhmanical 
racier afktody sccts as well as of the Buddhists and the Jainas, 
the Epics, Kāvyas, Purāņas, grammar of Pānini 
with the Mahābhāshya of Patafijali, and the works of Manu, 
Vātsyāyana, Višālāksha, Sušruta, Pravarasena, Mayūra and 
Guņādhya. The influence of Kālidāsa seems to have been 
very great, and onc inscription contains no less than four verses 
which are distinct echoes of four verses from Raghuvarhsa, repta- 

ting sometimes thé very words used by the great poet. 

The kings and high officials took a leading part in literary 
activity. We have reference to three scholarly kings of Champa. 
One of them was versed in the four Vadas; 
another was proficient in the six systems of 
Indian philosophy, Buddhist philosophy, Pāņini's grammar 
with Kāšikā, and the Ākhyāria and Uttarakalpa of the Saivas; 
while the third studied grammar, astrology, the Mahayana 
philosophy and the Dharmašāstras, notably the Naradiya and 
the Bhargaviya. King Yašovarman of Kambuja is said to have 
been fond of šāstras and kāvyas, and composed a commentary on 
Mahábháshya. One of his ministers was an expert in Hordsdstra. 
Süryavarman I of Kambūja was versed in Bhāshyas, Kāvya, 
six philosophical systems, and Dharmašāstras. Another king of 
Kambuja learnt from his priest, astronomy, mathematics, 
grammar, Dharmašāstra, and: all the other šāstras. 

. In Java, the people.not only studied Sanskrit literature, - 

but evolved out of it an extensive literature of their own. For 

afi neárly five hundred years (1000-1500 A.D.) 

a oS alae seg ane Indo-Javanese literature had an unbroken 
Literature - s E | 

and. flourishing career under the patronage 


Scholarly kings. 


` of the kings of Kadiri, Singhasāri and Majapahit. 


The language of this literature_is Javanese with a large 
admixture of Sanskrit words. Its poetry follows rules of Sans- 


-krit metre and its subject-matter is derived mainly from Indian 


literature, Among the important works may be mentioned the 


Old:Javanese Rāmāyaņa and the prose translation of the great 


_ epic Mahābhārata. The latter also supplied themes for numerous 


- 
* 


Kāvyas which exhibit merit of a very high order. Among these 


A may be mentioned Arjuna-viváha, Bhárata-yuddha, Smara-dahana, 


rāntaka (death caused by a flower). The last wofk 
on the story o ory of Induma ti, the queen of Aja and mother 
ratha, “immortalised by Kālidāsa in his Raghuparhía. 
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There were also works of the nature of Smritis and Purāņas, 
and also those dealing with history, linguistics, and 
medicine. Indeed whether we look at the variety, guality 
or the quantity, the Indo-Javanese literature forms one of 
the most remarkable features of ancient Indian colonisation 
in Java. Nowhere else, outside I ndia, has Indian literature 
been studied with so much advantage and with such important 
consequences. 

The same remark applies to Burma and Ceylon in respect of 
the Buddhist Pāli literature. The study of the Buddhist canons 
in these two colonies led to the adoption of the language of the 
sacred texts as a classic, which has evolved a new literature and 
continued its unbroken carecr down to the present time, 


(b) Religion 

In all the colonies mentioned above, the religious ideas and 
practices of India-had a complete hold of the people. Buddhism 
"was the dominant religion in Burma and Siam, 
but in the remaining colonies the Purāņic 
form of Brahmanical religion was firmly established, and Budd- 
hism played, comparatively speaking, only a minor part. Images 
of all the known Hindu gods and goddesses have been found, 
and the following observation of Crawfurd, made more than 
a century ago, can hardly be regarded as an exaggeration : 
"Genuine Hindu imayes, in brass and stone, exist throughout 
Java in such variety that I imagine there is hardly a personage 
of the Hindu mythology, of whom it is usual to make representa- 
tions, that there is not a statue of.” 

Although the worship of the Trinity i.e. Branmā, Vishnu, 
and Siva, was widely prevalent, the place of honour seems to 
have been accorded to Siva. Vishnu occupied the second 
place, while the worship of Brahma as a separate deity was 
rather rare, as in India. The invocations to Siva and Vishnu, 
in the various inscriptions, and the extant images of these and 
their satellite gods and goddesses, clearly prove that the people 
were fully conversant with the philosophy and mythology of 
these two sects. Of course, we should not expect that the indi- 
genous faiths and practices vanished altogether. As in India, 
these were partly climinated by, and partly absorbed intg, the 
higher and more developed system, but in some respects, the 
latter was also affected and moulded by the former. x 


Purāņic religion 
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usually styled Bhatāra-Guru, which is very popular in Java. 
Bhatāra-Guru It is a two-armed standing figure of an aged 
; pot-bellied man with moustache and peaked 
beard, and holding in his hands trident, water-pot, rosary,and fly- 
whisk. This image is usually regarded as a representation Of 
Siva Mahāyogin (the great ascetic), and his universal popularity 
is explained by supposing that an originally Indonesian divinity 
was merged in him. Some are, however, of opinion, that the 
image represents the sage Agastya. The extreme veneration for, 
and the popularity of the worship of, Agastya in Java are reflect- 
ed in the inscriptions, and this view secms eminently reasonable. 
Both Hinayana and Mahāyāna forms of Buddhism, and 
even the most debased Tāntrik cults, found their way into 
these colonies. In short, if we exclude Jainism, 
Buddhism | ETS | 
we find in these far-off lands an almost exact 
replica of the religious system that prevailed in India during 
the first millennium. How close was the resemblance can 
be seen even today in Burma and the island of Bali, in cases, 
respectively, of Buddhism and Brāhmaņical religion. 

E It is interesting to note that some localities in this distant 
region became renowned centres of Buddhism. Thus Srivi- 

Jaya was an important centre of Buddhism in the time of I-tsing 

who stayed there for seven years (688-695 A.D.), studying 
and translating the original texts, either Sans- 
krit or Pāli. Again we hear that Dharmapāla 
of K áüchi, the great professor at Nalanda in the 7th century A.D., 
and Dīpaūkara Srijfiana, also known as Atisa, who later became 
the High Priest of Vikramasila monastry, visited Suvarnadvipa. 
The latter went there, early in the 11th century A.D., with the 
express object of studying’ Buddhism under the guidance of. 
Chandrakirti, the High Priest of Suvarnadvipa. 

We learn from inscriptions in Kambuja that many Brāh- 
manas of India visited that country and obtained high honours, 
one of them even marrying a princess. Learned Brāhmaņas 
from Kambuja also visited India. The most important instance: 
is that of Sivasoma, the guru of king Indravarman (877-889 A.D.), 
who learnt the fāstras from Bhagavat Sankara who is undoubte- 
dly the gréat Šankarāchārya. 

Another interesting feature was the large number of dsramas 

| which were set up all over Kambuja by royal 
Af ramas munificence and private efforts. King Ya$o- 
varman claims to have founded no less than one hundred of ` 


Renowned centres 
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them. The sites of twelve of them are marked by twelve ins- 
criptions which describe in detail the rules and regulations of 
these díramas. Although some of these were specially meant 
for Vaishnavas, Saivas, or Buddhists, they were generally open 
to all sects and classes of peoples. These díramas supplied 
necessaries of life not only to the resident pupils, but also to the 
boys, old men, poor, and destitute. There can be hardly any 


doubt that these dframas served as strongholds or citadels of the ` 


Hindu culture and civilization in its progress of conquests over 
the primitive culture of the land. 


(c) Society 


The caste system which forms the fundamental basis of the 
Hindu Society was introduced in most of thesc colonies. But 
although the four broad divisions into Brāh- 
manas, Kshatriyas, Vai$yas, and Südras were 

known, the system had not attained the rigidity we find in India 
to-day. Thus intermarriage and inter-dining, permitted in 
Manu-samhitā, were also prevalent im these regions. On the 
Kw, ” whole, the caste system, as it prevails today among the Balinese 
of Bali and Lombok, may be regarded as typical of old times. 
„The theory of untouchability did not degrade the society, and 

i the different castes were not tied down to specific occupations. 
ķi m The ideals of marriage, details of the ceremony, and the 
conjugal relations generally resembled those of India. The 
me Sati system was also in vogue. But in general 
E — Women the women occupitd a UE higher — 
and status than in India. Some of them ascended the throne 
in their own right, even when they had brothers, and others 
occupied high positions in administration. There was no 

purdah system and the women could choose their husbands. 

la Gambling, cock-fight, music, dancing, and theatrical 
m performances were among the principal amusements. The 
ix, most popular form of the last in Java was the 
er — ane shadow-play called Wayang, in which the 
E Actors are represented by shadows which the painted leather- 
m | puppets throw from behind on a white screen in front of the 
et aa audience. The perfomer sits behind the screen under a lamp 
aia’ Su Šā < BORA the puppets soas tosuit their actions to the 
“speech which he himself recites eines oo ae ee Ithe 

ctors. TÍ The themes of the anne viņs isually derived f he 
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also the case to-day though the people of Java are now all 
Muhammadans. 

As in India. rice and wheat formed the staple food, and the 
people drank wine made from flowers, palm-trec, .and honey. 
The chewing of betels was also much in vogue. 
The dress and ornaments resembled those in 
ancient India. The upper part of the body, even in cases of 
females, was uncovered a practice which still persists in Bali. 
The ancient Indian sculpture also represents both men and 
women in the same way. 


Food and dress 


(d) Art 


The art in the colonies, as in India, may be described as the 
handmaid of religion. All the monuments of this art so far 
discovered—and their number is legion—are religious structures. 
The earlier phase of this art was wholly Indianincharacter, and 
many early temples and images have even been supposed to be 
the handiworks of Indian artists and craftsmen who migrated 
from India. But gradually different local styles were evolved 
without losing the essentially Indiancharacter. It is impossible 
to refer, even briefly, to the magnificent temples and fine images 


that abound in these colonies, and we shallonly try to convey) 


an idea of their massive grandeur and artistic excellence by 
describing a few typical specimens. 

The most important monument in Java is Barabudur which 
was built during 750 to 850 A.D. under the patronage of the 
Sailendraš. This noble building consists of 


Barabudur | s R : 
" a series of nine successive terraces, cach reced- 


ing from the one beneath it, and the whole crowned by a bell- 


Shaped stüpa at the centre of the topmost terrace. Of the nine 
terraces the six lower ones are square in plan, while the upper 
three are circular. The lowest terrace has an extreme length of 
131 yds (including projections) and the topmostone a diameter 
of 30 yds. The five lower terraces are each enclosed on the inner 
side by a wall supporting a balustrade, so that four successive 
galleries are formed between the back of the balustrade of one 
terrace and the wall of the next higher one. The three upper- 
most terraces are encircled by a ring of stüpas, each containing 
an image of Buddha within a perforated framework. From 
the ninth terrace a series of circular steps lead on to the crowning 
stūpa. The balustrade in each terrace consists of a row of arched 
niches separated by sculptured panels. All the niches support 
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a superstructure which resembles the terracedro of of a temple, 
with bell-shaped st üpas in the corners and the centre, and contain : 
the image of a Dhyānī-Buddha within. There are no less than 
432 of them in the whole building. 

There is a staircase with a gateway in thc middle of cach 
side of the gallery leading to-the next higher one. The doarway is 
crowned by a miniature temple-roof like the niches of the balus- 
trade. The beautiful decorations of the doorways and the 
masterly plan in which they are set —commanding from a single 
point a fine view of all the doorwāys and staircases from the 
lowest to the highest —introduce an unspeakable charm and 
invest thenr with a high degree of importance in relation to the 
whole construction. 

The series of sculptured panels in the galleries form the most 
striking feature of Barabudur. On the whole there are eleven 
series of sculptured pancls, the total number of which is about 
fifteen hundred. 

It may be safely presumed that the sculptures in the different 
galleries follow prescribed texts, and it is not possible to inter- 
pret tnem without the help of those texts. Fortunately, these have 
been traced in many cases, and thus the work of interpretation 
has been comparatively easier in these instances. "They depict 
the life of Gautama Buddha, the Jatakas, i.e. previous births, and 
Avadānasor great deeds of the Buddha, and the story of Sudhana- 
kumara, who made sixty-four persons his gurus, passed through 
a hundred austerities, and ultimately obtained perfect knowledge 
and wisdom from Manjuéri. The other reliefs have not been 
satisfactorily interpreted. All of them show a high artistic skill. 

The detached images of.Buddha in Barabudur and of 
Bodhisatvas in Mendut may be regarded as the finest products of 
Indo-Javanese sculpture. Fine modelling, as far as it is compa- 
tible with absence of muscular details, refined elegance of features, 
tasteful pose, close-fitting smooth robe, and a divine spiritual 
expression of face are the chief characteristics of these figures. 
The art must have, therefore, been ultimately derived from the 
classical art of the Gupta period in India, 

Although no Brāhmaņical temple in Java makes even a near 
approach to pasion, the Lara-Jongrang group in the Pram- 
banan valley may be regarded as the next 
best. It consists of eight main temples, three 
in each row with two between them, enclosed by a wall, with. 
vij aij tengier cin d v — 
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a total of 156. Of the three main temples in the western row, 
the central one is the biggest and the most renowned, and contains 
an image of Šiva. The one-to the north has an image of Vishnu, 
and that to thc south an image of Brahmā. 

The Siva-temple in the centre is the most magnificent. Its 
basement, about 10 ft. high and 90 ft. long, supports a platform 
on which the temple stands, leaving a margin about 7 ft. wide 
on each side, which served as a path of circumambulation. 
The platform is enclosed by a balustrade decorated with reliefs 
on both sides. The inner side of the balustrade consists of a 
continuous series of relief-sculptures in forty-two panels depict- 
ing the story of Rāmāyaņa from the beginning up to the expedi- 
tion to Lanka. The story was persumably continued on the 
balustrade of the temple dedicated to Brahma. These reltefs 
constitute the chief importance and grandeur of the Lara- 
Jongramg temples. They may justly be regarded as the Brah- 
manical counterpart of the Buddhist reliefs on Barabudur and 
are hardly, if at all, inferior to them. 

The sculptural art of Lara-Jongrang is more naturalistic 
than that of Barabudur, and is characterised by a greater feeling 
for movements and human passions. It is more informed by 
human life and. activity, though not devoid of the graceful charm 
of idealism. It has brought the divinity of idealism to the earth 
below, but with less abstraction and more animation than is the 
case with Barabudur. It is dramatic and dynamic while the 
latter is passive and static. In short the sculptures of Bara- 
budur and Lara-Jongrang represent respectively the Classic and 
Romantic phases of Indo-Javanse art. 

In Kambuja the earlier series of monuments at Angkor 
consists of isolated temples which show great resemblance with 
Indian temples. But gradually a new style 





— is evolved in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
A.D., first by the introduction o lery, and later still by pyra- 
midal construction in several s s. The combination of these 


two features results in a series of concentric galleries, enclosing 
cach successive stage of the pyramid, with a crowning tower 
at the centre of the top or the highest stage. Similar towers 
arc added at the four corners of each stage of the pyramid, and 
finally we have the gopurams at one or all the four faces, each 
consisting of a gateway with a vestibule, surmounted by an 
ornamental tower in the form of a stepped pyramid as we see 
in South India. The central and corner towers are oi the North- 
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Indian or Sikhara style. The best and the complete example 
of this type is Angkor Vat. An innovation is introduced in 
Bayon, where the towers are capped by four heads facing the 
four directions. 

The gallery, referred to above, is, in its final shape, a long 
narrow running chamber with vaulted roof supported by a wall 
on one side and a series of pillars on the other. It has a verandah 
with a half-vaulted roof of lower height supported by columns 
of smaller dimensions. The walls of these galleries are 
generally covered with continuous friezes of bas-reliefs and 
other sculptures. 

The wide ditches surrounding the temples and cities, with 
paved causeways over them, form an important feature of cons- 
truction, and the figures of long rows of giants pulling the body 
of a serpent, which serve as the balustrades of the causeway 
on its two sides, are justly regarded as one of the most ingenious 
and {interesting architectural devices to be seen anywhere 
in the world. 

An idea of the massive character of these monuments may 
be had from the measurements of Angkor Vat. The moat or 
ditch, surrounding the temple and running close to its boundary 
Assoc Vat walls, is more than 650 ft. wide,and is spanned 

| à on the western side by a stone causeway, 36 ft. 
broad. This ditch, like the wall of enclosure which completely 
surrounds the temple, has a total length of two miles and a half. 
The broad paved avenue which runs from the western gateway 
to the first gallery is 1560 ft. long and raised 7 ft. above the 
ground. The first gallery measures 'about 800 ft. from east to 
west and 675 ft. from north to south, with a total running length 
of nearly 3000 ft. The central tower, on the third or highest stage, 
riscs to a height of more than 210 ft. above the ground level. 

These. few details would serve to convey anideaof the mas- 
sive character of Kamuja temples. But itis not by the massive 
form alone that they appeal to us. Their fine proportions, 
the general symmetry of the plan, and above all the decorative 
sculptures invest them with a peculiar grandeur. 

In Burma the finest temple is the Ānānda at Pagan. It 


| .. occupies the centre of a spacious courtyard which is 564 ft. square. 
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end, on every side, is nearly 290 ft. In the interior the centre 
is occupied by a cubical mass of brickworks, with deep niche on 
each side, containing a colossal standing Buddha image 31 ft. 
in height above the throne which itself is about 8 ft. high. The 
central mass is surrounded by two parallel corridors, with cross 
passages for communication between the porch and the Buddha 
image on each side. 

Externally, the walls of the temple, 39 ft.high, are crowned 
with a battlemented parapet, having a ringed pagoda at each 
corner. Above the parapet rise in succession the two roofs over 
the two parallel corridors below, each having a curvilinear 
outline and an elongated stüpa at the corners, and a dormer- 
window in imitation of the porches at the centre. Above these 
two roofs are four receding narrow terraces which serve as the 
basement:of a skhara crowned by a stüpa with an elongated bell- 
shaped dome and a tapering iron Ali as its finial. Each of the 
receding stages has the figure of a lion-at the cornérs and small 
imitation porch openings in the centre. Apart from the grace- 
ful proportions and the symmetry of design, the beauty of the 
Ananda temple is enhanced by the numerous stone sculptured 
reliefs and glazed terra-cotta plaques that adorn its walls. The 
stone-reliefs, eighty in number, and some of the plaques illus- 
trate the principal episodes in the Buddha’s life, and 926 plaques 
depict the Jataka stories. The unique character of the plan 
of the temple has evoked much discussion about its origin. But, 
as noted above, there is no doubt of its derivation from Indian 
type. Temples of the same type existed in Bengal and most 
probably suggested the model of the Ananda temple. This 
is the view of Duroiselle who has made a special study of the 
subject in recent times. He further observes as follows: 

“There can be no doubt that the architects who planned and 
built the Ánanda were Indians. Everything in this temple 
from Sikhara to basement, as well as the numerous stone sculp- 
tures found in its corridors, and the terra-cotta plaques adorning 
its basement and terraces, bear the indubitable stamp of Indian 
genius and craftsmanship....In this sense, we may take it, 
therefore, that the Ananda, though built in the Burmese capital, 
is an Indian temple." 
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A short and select bibliography is given below for the 
use of advanced students who want to study in greater detail 
the different topics that are necessarily dealt with very briefly 
in this work. The ‘General Bibliography’ given at the begin- 
ning includes recent standard works dealing with the ancient 
history of India as a whole or some particular periods of it, 
These will not be ordinarily repeated in the 'Bibliography' that 
follows, which contains list of books arranged in accordance with 
the topics dealt with in different chapters of this book. Neither 
list is exhaustive, the aim simply being to include only those 
books which would prove very helpful to advanced students. As 
the list is intended to be short and practical, the exclusion of any 
work does not mean any disparagement of its merit or usefulness. 
Books in language other than English are not included. oJ 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Aiyangar, S.K.—Ancient India and South Indian History and 
Culture (1941). 
Basak, R. G.—The History of North-Eastern India (from about 
320 to 750 A.D.) (1934). 

Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1. Edited by E. J. Rapson. (It 
deals with the history from the earliest times to about 
the middle of the first century. A.D.). Though this 
volume appeared in 1922, the second volume has not 
yet been published. 

Chattopadhyaya, Sudhakar-—Eerly History of North India 

+f (Calcu'ta, 1958). 

7 , Chaudhuri, Sasi Bhusan—JEthnic Settlements in Ancient India 

(Calcutta, 1955). 

Cunningham, A.— Ancient Geography of India (Reprint, edited 

by S. N. Majumdar). 


T Dutt, R. C.— History of Civilization in Ancient India (1893). (Though 
NON considerably out of date, it still contains much useful |. 
[NM - | information and thoughtful observations). 


Kane, P. V.—His ry of Dharmasástra (a learned treatise dealing "2^3 4 
with social in: itutions with reference to original al source: s). "3 
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Majumdar, R. C. and Altekar, A. S.—The Vákátaks-Gupta Age 
(1946), being Vol. VI. of A New History of the Indian 
People. (It deals with the period 200-500 A.D.;—the 
series is now amalgamated with the History of India in 
12 volumes planned by the Indian History Congress). 

Masson-Oursel, P—Ancient India and Indian Civilisation (London, 
1934). 

Ray, H. C.—The Dynastic History of Northern India, 2 vols. 
(1931, 1936). (It gives a detailed account of the 
mediaeval States that flourished after the downfall of 
Harsha’s Empire). 

Raychaudhuri, H. C.—Political History of Ancient India, 5th 
Edition (1950). (It deals with the political history from 
the accession of Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta 
Dynasty). 

Sastri, K. A. N.—A History of South India from Pre-historic Times 
to the Fall of Vijayanagar (Oxford University Press, 1955). 

Age of the Nandas and Mawryas (1952). 

—Foreign Notices of South India (Madras, 1939). 

Smith, V. A.—Early History of India, 4th Edition (1924). (I 
deals with the political history from the 6th century 
B. C. to the end of the Hindu Period ). 

Vaidya, C. V.—History of Mediaeval Hindu India. 

Bombay Gazetteer—V ol. |. (It deals with the History of 
Gujarāt, the Deccan and the Kanarese Districts, different 
chapters being written by Bhagavan Lal Indraji, 
R. G. Bhandarkar and J. F. Fleet). 

The History and Culture of the Indian People. 

(A comprehensive History of India, in 10 volumes, 
planned by Bharatiya Itihāsa Samiti, Bombay, and 
Edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar.—The first five volumes, 
deal with the history of India from the earliest period 
up to 1300 A.D.). 

A Comprehensive History of India, in 12 Volumes, planned 
by the Indian History Congress. Only Vol. II, (The 
Mauryas & Satavahanas) edited by K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri, has so far been published. 
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the Indian People. 1. Ch. V. For further study of the subject. cf. 
Imperial Gazetteer of India and the District Gazetteers. 

II. History and Culture of the Indian People; I, Ch. II. The 
original texts referred to on p. 7 have all been published. The 
following are available in English version. 

Harsha-charita—lranslated by Cowell and Thomas. 


Rájatararigini— S A. Stein and also by R. S. 
Pandit. 
Rāma-chartta— > R. C. Majumdar and others. 


For the Greek and Roman accounts, cf. M'Crindle's trans- 
lation of the original texts in 6 vols., Schoff's Translation of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, and The Classical Accounts of 
India by R. C. Majumdar (Culcutta, 1960). For the Chinese 
accounts cf. 

1. Fa-hien— Translated by Legge (and also by Giles). 


2. Hiuen T sang— » S. Beal. 
» Watters. (This is a better 


translation, but is generally in the nature of a summary rather 


than a running translation). 

3. J-tsine—Translated by J. Takakusu. 

The book of Alberuni has been translated into English by * 
E. Sachau. 

As to Archaeology, the more important inscriptions are 
now published in Epigraphia India. a current official Journal 
exclusively devoted to this purpose. South Indian Inscriptions 
are published by the Government in two separate series called 
South Indian Inscriptions and Epigraphia Carnatica. Another 
official publication is Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, 
An important non-official publication is The Historical Inscriptions 
of Southern India, Edited by S. K. Aiyangar (Madras University, 
1932). Important inscriptions have also been edited in the 
past in antiquarian Journals such as “Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland (JRAS)", "Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal" (FASB or JRASB), "Indian Antiquary 
(Ind. Ant. or LA)", and “Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society (JBORS)''. Reference may also be made to the nume- 
rous publications of the Archaeological Survey of India either in 
the shape of Annual Reports or special monographs on particular 
subjects. The Annual Report has recently been replaced by a 
Journal called Ancient India and the Annual Report on Indian 


Epigraphy. — 
7] As to coins, they are mainly dealt with in the following 
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publications, though scattered references in antiquarian Journals 

are numerous. 

Allan, J.—Catalogue of the Coins in Ancient India (in the British 

Museum ). 

Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties etc. (in the 

British Museum). 

Bhanaarkar, D. R.— Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmichael 
Lectures, 1921). 

Cunningham, A.— Coins of Ancient. India. 

Coins of Mediaeval India. 

Series of articles on the coins of the Greeks, Sakas, 
Kushāņas and Later Indo-Scythians contributed to 
Numismatic Chronicle, and also published separately. 

Gardner, P.—Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings 
of Bactria and India 1n the British Museum. 

Rapson, E. J.—Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the. 
Western Kshatrapas eic. (in the British Muscum). 

— Indian Coins. 

Smith, V. A.—Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Whitehead, R. B.—Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, 
Lahore, Vol. 1. (This deals with the Coins of the Greeks, 
Sakas, Parthians and Kushāņas only.) 

The following may be recommended as suitable. hand- 

books for beginners. | 

Banerji, R. D.—Prdchina Mudrā (In Bengali) 

Brown, C. J.—The Coins of India (Heritage of India Series. )- 

Chakravarty, S. K.—Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics. 

Advanced students may consult “Bibliography of Indian Coins, 
Part I (Non-Muhammadan Series), compiled by 
C. R. Singha! and published by the Numismatic 
Society of India, which gives a list of all the articles, 
published in different periodicals, on Coins. 


BOOK I 
CHAPTER I 


Chakravarty, S. N.— The Prehistoric Periods in India— (Journal 
of the University of Bombay, Vol, X, Part I, (1941). 

An Outline of the Stonc Age in India—7RASB (L), 
X. pp. 81-98. 

Foote—Jndian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Anté;uities, Notes on their 
Ages and Distribution (1916). 
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Piggott, Stuart—Prrhistoric India to 1000 B. C. (1950). 
Sankalia, H. D.— Investigations to Prehistoric Archaeology of Gujarat 
(1946). 


Wheeler, Sir Mortimer—Early India and Pakistan (New York, 
1959). 


CHAPTER. II 


Aiyangar, S. K.— Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture. 

Anderson, J. D.—Peoples of India (1913) 

Baines, A.—Ethnography (1912) 

The Census of India (1901, 1911, 1921, 1931, 1941) 

Chanda, R. P.—The Indo-Aryan Races, 1916 

Chatterji, S. K.—Dravidian Origins and the beginnings of 
Indian Civilization (Modern Review, December, 1924)* 

Elmore, W. T.—Dravidtan Gods in modern Hinduism (1915)? 

“Guha, B. S.—An Outline of the Racial Ethnology of India (1937). 

Racial Elements in the Population (Oxford Pamphlet No. 22). 

Iyengar, P. T. S.—Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture (1930). 

Risley, H. H.—The people of India (1915). 


CHAPTER III 


Hargreaves, H.—Excavations in Baluchistan. Memories of the 
Archaeological Survey of India (MASI), No: 35 (1929). 

| Hevesy, G. De.—On a Writing Oceanique of Neolithic Origin 
(JIH, XIII, 1-17 ). 
v Hunter, G. R.—The Script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro and its 
us connection with other scripts (1934). | 

| Law, N. N.—Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization (IHO. 
a" VIII. 121-64). 
f Mackay, E. J. H.—Chanhu-daro Excavations (1943) 

Further Excavations at Mohenjodaro. 








E The Indus Civilization (2nd Edition). 
Majumdar, N. G.— Exploration in Sind (1939). 
- Marshall, Sir John—Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, 3 
ES Vols. (1931). 
T (This is the most authoritative and comprehensive work ` 
RL P. on the subiect). 
| Sarup L.—The Rigveda and Mohenjodaro (POC. VIII 
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Vats M. S.—Excavations at Harappa. 
(The most authoritative and comprehensive work 
on the subject) 

Wheeler R. E. M.—Harappa 1946. 
(It gives an account of excavations made after the 
publication of the previous work). 


CHAPTER IV 


Childe, V. G.—The Aryans (1926) 
Taylor, I.—T'he Origin of the Aryans (1889). 
Tilak, B. G.—Orion. 

The Arctic Home in the Vedas. 


CHAPTER V 


For Vedic Literature, the following may be consulted. 
Macdonell, A. A.—History of Sanskrit Literature (1900). 
Winternitz, M.—History of Indian Literature (1920). 
The original «ext, in 3 vols, is written in German, 
Vol. I. dealing with the Vedic Literature, Vol. II, 
o with Buddhist and Jaina Literature and Vol. III with 
post-Vedic Sanskrit Literature. Vols. I and II have 
been translated into English by Mrs. S. Ketkar in 
1927 and 1933. 


CHAPTERS VII VIII and IX. 
A. General Works 
Dutt, N. K.—Aryanization of India. 
Iyengar, P. T. S.— Life in Ancient India. 
Kaegi, A.—The Rigvēda. Transl. by R. Arrowsmith. 
Macdonell, A. A. and Keith A. B.—Vedic Index. 
(It is a good book for reference). 
Muir, J.—Original Sanskrit Texts. 
B. Political History 
Pargiter, F. E.— Ancient Indian Historical Tradition (1922). 
— — — —The Purána Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age (1913). 
Pradhan, S. N.—Chronology of Ancient India (1927). 
C. Religion 
Barth, A.—The Religions of India (1882). 
Bloomfield, M.—The Religion of the Veda. 
The Atharvaveda. 
Gra; H. D.—Religion of the Rigveda. 4 
Hopkins, E. W.—The Religions of India (1895). | p 
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Keith, A. B.—Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads 
(1925). 

Macdonell, A. A.—Vedic Mythology (1897). 

D. Philosophy 

Chatterjee, S. and Datta, D.—An Introduction to Indian Philosophy 
(1950). (Useful for beginners). 

Das Gupta, S. N.—History of Indian Philosophy. 

Radhakrishnan, S.— History of Indian Philosophy. 

Ranad=, R.D.—Constructive Survey of the Upanishadic Philosophy. 

E. Political and Legal Institutions. 

Altekar, A. S.—State and Government in Ancient India (1949) 
(Useful for beginners). 

Anjaria, J. J.—The Nature and grounds of Political obligation in 
Hindu State. 

Beni Prasad— 7 heory of Government in Ancient India (1927). 

Bhandarkar, D. R,— Some aspects of ancient Indian Polity (1929). 

Ghoshal, U. N.—A History of Hindu Political Theories (1923). 

— ——À History of Hindu Public Life (1945). 

Jayaswal, K. P.—Hindu polity (1924). (This book must be used 
with great caution by the beginners, as it contains many 
theories and statements not based on proper cvidence). 

Jolly, J.—Hindu Law and Custom (Tr. by Dr. B. K. Ghosh). 

Sharma, Ram Sharan— Aspects cf Political Ideas and Institutions 
in Ancient India ( Motilal Banarsidass, 1959). 

F. Social and Economic Conditton. 

Aiyangar, K. V. R.—Ar.cient Indian Economic Thought (1934). 

Altekar, A. S.—Education in Ancient India, 4th Ed. (1951). 

Altekar, A. S.— The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization (1938). 

Apte, V. M.—Social and Religious Life in the Grihya Sutras (1939). 

Das, S. K.—Economic History of Ancient India (1925). 

Hopkins, E- W.— Ethics of India (1924). 

Mookerjee, R. K. — Ancient Indian Education (1947). 

— ————Hindu Civilization (1936). 

Sarkar, S. C.— Some aspects of the Earliest Social History of India. 
(1928). 

Venkateswara, S. V.—Indian Culture through the Ages. 

G. The Caste System. 


Baines, A.—Ethnography (1912). 
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Dutt, N. K.—Origin and Development of Caste in India (1931). 
Ketkar, S. V.—The History of Caste in India (1911). 


Pandey, Raj Bali— Hindu Samskāras (Banaras, 1949). 
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“Majumdar, R. C.—Corporate Life in Ancient India (1922). Ch. V. 
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BOOK II 
CHAPTER I 
Bhandarkar, D. R.— Carmichael Lectures Vol. 11, Lecture YI. 
Davids, Rhys—Buddhist India. 
Law, B. C.— Ancient Mid-Indian Kshatriya Tribes (1924) 
Kshatriya clans in Buddhist India (1922). 
Some Kshatriya Tribes of Ancient India (1923). 
Tribes in Ancient India (1943). 

For Alexander's invasion, the most important text is Arrian's 
"Alexandri Anabasis’ translated by M'Crindle in “The Invasion 
of India by Alexander the Great" which also gives the other Greek 
accoufits. In addition to Works, cited above, under General 
Bibliography, one may consult Cambridge Ancient- History, Vol. 
VI, Chap. XIII, and Tarn, W. W.— Alexander (he Great. 


CHAPTER II 


Megasthenes—/ndika (Tr. by M'Crindle) 
Mookerji, R. K.—Chandragupta Maurya and his times (1943): 
There is an extensive literature on Ašoka. A few select 

books only are mentioned below— 

Barua, B. M.—Asoka and his Inscriptions. 

Bhandarkar, D. R.—Asoka. 

Hultzsch—ZJnscriptions of Asoka (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Vol. I). 

Smith, V. A.—Ašoka. 
(Our chief sources of information about A$oka are his 
inscriptions. These are translated in all the texts 
mentioned above, which also contain full bibliographical 
references to numerous critical discussions of various 
passages in Ašokan inscriptions and other related 


matters). 
CHAPTER III. 
Section I 
Chattopadhyaya, Sudhakar—The Sakas im India (Visvabhārati, 
1955). 


Konow, Sten— The Kharoshtht Inscriptions (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. II.). 

Narain, A. K.— The Indo-Grecks (Oxford, 1957). 

Tarn, W. W.—-The Greeks in Bactria and India, Second 
Edition, 195], 
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Sections IV—V 

Gopalachari, K.— Ear!» History of the Andhra Country. 
Krishnarao, B. V.—Early Dynasties of Andhradesa (1942). 
Sircar, D. C.—The Successors of the Sdtavahanas. 

For Sections I-V, cf. also the books on coins mentioned 

above on pp. 535-6 as most of the States dealt with in 

this chapter are known mainly from the coins. 

Section VI 

Aiyangar, P. T. S.—4History of the Tamils to 600 A. D. (1929). 
Aiyangar, S. K.—Beginnine of South Indian History (1918). 
Aiyar, K. G. S.—Chera kings of the Sangam period (1937). 
Pillai, K.—Tamils 1800 years ago (1904). 


CHAPTER IV 


Our chief source of information is Kautilya's Arthasdstra, 
It has been edited by R. Shamasastry, Jolly and Schmidt, and 
T. Ganapati Sastri. There is an English translation by R. 
Shamasastry and a Bengali translation by Dr. R. G. Basak. 
Scholars are divided in their opinion as to the authenticity 
of the book. Some hold it to be a genuine production of Kau- 
tilya alias Chāņakya, the prime minister of Maurya Chandra- 
gupta, while others deny this claim and regard the book as a 
later production. An extensive literature has grown up as a 
result of this discussion 
For the former view cf. 
Fleet J. F.—Introductory Note to the English Translation of 
Arthasástra by R. Shamasastry. 
Jacobi's articles (translated in Indian Antiguary, 1918, pp. 157; 
187). Jayaswal, K. P.—47indu Polity pp. 203 ff. 
Law, N. N.—Calcutta Review, 1924, Sept. (512), Nov. (228) and 
Dec. (466). 
Mookerji, R. K.—Introduction to Dr. N. N. Law's Studies in 
Ancient Hindu Polity. 
Sastri, T. Ganapati—Introduction to the Edition of the Text. 
Shamasastry R.—Preface to English Translation of Arthafdstra; 
Calcutta Review, April, 1925, p- 115. 
For the. latter view cf. 


> Jolly—Introduction to the Edition of Arthašāstra. 


> Kcith—7RAS, 1916, p. 130; Ashutosh Memorial Volume published 
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Winternitz—Calculta Review, April; 1924 pp. I ff. 

The question must be regarded as open until other evidences 
come to light. 

The study of political theories and public administration 
in Ancient India has made great progress in recent years. The 
following books may be recommended for advanced study 
in addition to those mentioned on p. 504 above. 
Bandyopadhyaya, N. C.—Aawitlya (1927). 

Banerji, P. N.—Public Administration in Ancient India (1920). 
Law, N. N.—Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (1914). 
Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (1920). 
Majumdar, R. C.—Corporate Life in Ancient India, (Chaps. 
II, HH). | 
Sarkar, B. K.—The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus. 
Shamasastry R.—The Evolution of Indian Polity. 


CHAPTER V 


Cf. General Works mentioned on p. 504 
I. For further studies on Buddhism: 
Davids, Rhys.—Buddhism, its History and Literature. 
Buddhism. 
Buddhist India. 
Indian Buddhism (Hibbert Lectures, 1881). 
Dutta, N.—Early History of the spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist ` 
schools. 
Aspects of Mahāyāna Buddhism. 
— Early Monastic Buddhism. 
Kern— Manual of Buddhism. 
Oldenberg, H.— Buddha. (Tr by W. Hoey, Calcutta, 1927) 
On the organisation of the Buddhist Church, cf. 
Majumdar R. C.— Corporate Life in Ancient India, Ch. IV. 
On Buddhist Councils, cf. the article by R. C. Majumdar 
in Buddhistiē Studies” Edited by Dr. B. C. Law (pp. 26-72). 
II. The best handbooks on Jainism are:— 
Barodia—History and Literature of Jainism (1909). 
B^ hler—On the Indian sect of the Jainas (1903). 
Jagamendra Lal Jaini—Outlines of Jainism (mainly philosophical ) 
(1940). 





Law, B. C.—Life of Mahavira. 


Shah, C. J.—Jainism in North India (1932). 
Stevenson, S. (Mrs.)—The Heart of Jainism (1915). 
Warren, H.— Jainism. (1912). 
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For a complete bibliography cf. 

Bibliographie Bouddhique (A. Maisonneuve, Paris, 1937). 

“Gucrinot—Essai de Bibliographie Jaina. 

III-IV—For advanced studies on Vaishņavism and Saivism. 

Bhandarkar R. G.—Vaishnavism, Saivism and minor religious 
systems (1913). 

Iyer, C. V. N.—The Origin and Early history of Šaivism in South 
India (1936). 

Raychaudhuri, H. C.—Materials for the study of ihe Early History 
of the Vaishnava sect. 2nd ed. (1936). 

V. For general studies on Indian religions cf. 

Barnett. L. D.—Hinduism. 

Elliot—Hinduism and Buddhism, Vols. I—III. 

Encyclopaedia af Religions and Ethics. 


CHAPTER VI 
The account of Buddhist literature, as given in the text, 
is entirely based on “Winternitz—Geschichte der Indischen Littera- 
tur Vol. II," the best and most comprehensive work on this 
subject. Among other authorities may be mentioned: 
Davids, Rhys.— (Books mentioned on p. 507). 
Law, B. C_—A History of Pali Literature. 
Oldenberg—ZJntroduction to Vinaya texts. 
The Pali Canonical Texts have been edited by the Pali text 
Society, and many of them translated into English. 
The "Jātakas" have been edited and translated into English 
by Fausboll (Cambridge University Press). 
For Brahmanical literature see refs. under Vedic Literature 
(p. 503). The best and most comprehensive treatise on the 
subject is the monumental work by Dr. P. V. Kane cntitled 
"History of Dharmašāstra” of which 5 volumes (in six parts) 
have been published so far. 


CHAPTER VII 

Section | 
The critical study of the Epics has given rise to an extensive 
literature mostly in German. A good general account will be 


found in “Winternitz, History of Indian Literature" Vol. J 


pp. 259-440. 
Among English writings on the Epics may- be mentioned 
Hopkins—The Great Epic of India: | $ 
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The Social and Military position of the Ruling caste 
(JAOS Vol. XIII). 
Vaidya, C. V.—Epic India. 
———7he Mahabharata, a criticism. 
—— —— —;jRiddle of the Ramayana. 
The only critical study of the Rdmdyana is that by H. 
Jacobi in his famous book “‘Das Rámáyana."' 
Cf. also a very interesting paper on 
“The Ramayana and the Mahabharata—a sociological 
study” by N. Ghosh in Ashutosh Jubilee Volume III, Part 
II, pp. 361-407. 
Puri, B. N.—ZJndia in the Time of Patanjali (Bombay, 1957). 
Section. 2 
Aiyar Sivaswamy-——Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals (1935). 
Hopkins—Ethics of India (1924). 
Jain, J. C.—Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons 
(1947). 
Mackenzie, John—Hindu Ethics. 
Maitra, S. K.—Ethics of the Hindus. 
Patil, D. R.—Cultural History from the Vayu Purana (1946). 


CHAPTER VIII 


For the Aryan conquest of the Deccan: 
Bhandarkar, R. G.— Early History of the Deccan, Chaps, 11-111. 
Bhandarkar, D. R.— Carmichael Lectures Vol. I, Ch. I. 
For the colonial expansion in the Far East: 
Chatterji, B. R.—Jndian Cultural Influence in Cambodia. 
Majumdar, R. C.—Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East, 
Vol. I. Champa (1927). 
Vol. II. Suvarnadvipa. Part I (1936), Part II (1938). 
Kambujadeša (1944). 
— _ Ancient Indian Colonisation in South-East Asia (Baroda 1955). 
Hindu Colonies in the Far East (1944). 
(Useful for the beginners). 
The Indian colonisation in Central Asia is dealt with by 
Sir A. Stein in a number of publications which have all. been 
superseded by his monumental work **Ser-Zndia"" . 
P. C. Bagchi—/ndia and &«ntral Asia (Calcutta, 1955) gives a 
introduction to the subject. 
For China. 
Bagchi, P. C.— India and China. 
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On the trade and maritime acuvity: 
Chanda, R. P.—Early Indian Seamen (Ashutosh Jubilee volume 
III, part I, p. 105). 
Mookerji, R. K.—A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime activity. 
Rawlinson, G.—ZJntercourse between India and the Western World. 
Schofl— Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. 
Warmington, E. H.—Commerce between the Roman Empire and 
India (1928). 
On Trade-Organisations, 
Majumdar. R. C.—Corporate Life in Ancient India, Ch. I. 
On Social and Economic condition in ancient India: 
Banerji, N. C.— Econamic Life and Progress in Ancient India. 
Das, S. K.—The Economic History of Ancient India. 
Fick—ŠSocial Organisation in North-Eastern India in Buddha's time 
(Translated into English, by Dr. S. K. Maitra). 
Mehta, R.—Pre-Buddhist India. 
Davids, Rhys.—Buddhist India, Chs. III, V, VI. 
Samaddar, J. N.— Economic condition of Ancient India. 


CHAPTER IX 


Bachhofer, L.— Early Indian Sculpture (1925). 
Brown, P.—/ndian Architecture (1949). 
Coomaraswamy, A. K.—Htstory of Indian and Indonesian Art (1927). 
Fergusson—Hiistory of Indian and Eastern Architecture. (1910). 
Fergusson and Burgess—Cave Temples of India (1880). 
Havell, E. B.—.4 Handbook of Indian Art. 
Indian Sculpture and Painting. 
The Ideals of Indian Art. 
The Ancient and Mediaeval architecture in India. (Mr. 
Havell’s books, though open to criticism in many res- 
pects, give a new interpretation, and bring fresh ideas 
on the subject. ). 
? Kramrisch, S.—ZJndian Sculpture (1933). 
j — The Hindu Temple (1946). 
7 Ray, Niharranjan— Maurya and Sunga Art (1945). 
E Saraswati, S. K.—A Survey of Indian Sculpture ( Culcutta, 1957). 
- Smith, V. A.—History of fine Art in India and Ceylon (1930). 
2- For Art associated with Buddhism :— 
x Foucher, A.—Beginnings of Buddhist Art (1918). 
Grunwedel—Buddhist Art in India (1901). 
J Nogel—Buddhist Art in India Ceylon and Java (1936). 
- For Gandhara Art: 1 
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Foucher—L' Art Graeco-bouddhique du Gandhara (1923). 

There exist, besides, a large number of monographs on 
important buildings, and valuable informations are scattered in 
the publications of the Archaeological Department. 


BOOK III 
CHAPTER I 


The history of the Guptas is derived mainly from their 
coins and inscriptions. ‘The inscriptions were edited by Fleet 
in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. III, but some important 
inscriptions have been discovered since. Many of these are 
collected in "Select Inscriptions" by D. C. Sircar. For the coins 
cf. ''Allan— Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties etc, The 
Introduction to this book gives good resume of historical 
information. 

For thc general history of the period: 

Banerji, R. D.—The Age of the Imperial Guptas (1933). 
(Somewhat out of date). 

Majumdar, R. C. and Altekar, A. S.—The Vākātaka-Gupta 
Age (1946). (This book contains a complete list of the 
Gupta inscriptions with Bibliographical references). 

Mookerji, R. K.—Gupta Empire (1948). 


CHAPTERS II-XIII 


(In addition to General Works mentioned on p. 499). 
l. North India 
Barua, K. L.—Early History of Kāmarūpa. 
Bose, N. S.—History of the Candellas (Calcutta, 1956) 
Ganguly, D. C.—History of the Paramara Dynasty. 
Majumdar, A. K.—Chaulukyas of Gujarat (Bombay, 1956). 
Majumdar, R. C.—The Arab Invasion of India. 
History of Bengal, Vol. I. (Edited by R. C. Majumdar). 
Mookerjee, R. K.—Harsha. (This book has to be used with great 
caution by the beginners as it contains a number of 
stacements not based -on facts). 
Niyogi, Roma—The History of the Gāhadavāla Dynasty (Calcutta, 
1959). 
Panikkar, M—Farsha-vardhana. 
Petech, Luciano— Mediaeval History of Nepal Rome, 1958). 
Sinha, B. P.- The Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha (Patna, 
1954). 
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Tripathi, R. S.—History of Kanauj. 
2. Deccan and Southern India 
Altekar, A. S.—The Ráshtrakütas. 
Banerji, R. D.— History of Orissa. 
Dubreuil.— Ancient History of the Deccan. 
The Pallavas. 
Ganguly, D. C.—Eastern Chalukyas. 
Gopalan—The Pallavas. 
Krishna, M. V.—The Gangas of Talkad (1936). 
Misra, B.— Dynasties of Mediaevai Orissa. 
Mukherjee, Prabhat— The History of the Gajapatt Kings of Orissa 
(Calcutta, 1953). 
Sastri, K, A^ N.—7The Colas. 
The Pándyan Kingdom. 
Venkataramanayya—7 he Eastern Chālukyas. 
For Muslims Invasion cf:— 
Iswari Prasad— Mediaeval India. 
Nazim, M.—-$ultan Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Habibulla, A. B. M.—Foundation of Muslim Rule in India. 


CHAPTERS XIV-XX 


(In addition to books mentioned in the bibliography to 
corresponding chapters in Book II). 


CHAPTER XIV 


Aiyangar, S. K.—Ancient India (deals with South,India only). 
Sukraniti, Translated by B. K—Sarkar. 


CHAPTER XV 


Majumdar, R. C.—Corporate Life in Ancient India (Ch. II.) 
Mookerjee, R. K.—Local Self-Government in Ancient India. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Chatterji, J. C.—Kashmir Saivism (1914). 

Farquhar, J. N.—Religiaus Literature of India. 

Rajagopalachariyar—Life of Rāmānujāchārya (1909). 

Subramanian, K. R.—The Origin of Saivism and its history in the 
Tamil land (1929). 

Thomas, P.—Hindu Religion, Customs and Manners, 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Das Gupta, S. N. and De, S. K.—History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature (Calcutta University) (1947 ). 

Keith, A. B —History of Classical Sanskrit Literature | 1928). 
The Sanskrit Drama (1924) 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Altekar, A. S.—Education in Ancient India, 4th Ed. (1951 ). 
Mookerjee, R. K.—Ancient Indian Education (1947) 
Sankalia, H. D.—The University of Nālandā (1934). 


CHAPTER XIX 
Ghoshal, U..N.—The Agrarian System in Ancient India (Calcutta, 
1930). 
Ghoshal U.N.—Contributions to the History of the Hindu Revenue 
System (Calcutta, 1929) 


Maity, S. K.—The Economic Life of Northern India in Gupta Period 
(Calcutta, 1957). 


CHAPTER XX 


In addition to works mentioned on pp. 510-11, 
Agrawal, V. S.—Gupta Art (1947). 
Brown, P.—4Zndian Painting (1930). 
Dubreuil, G. J.—Dravidian Architecture. 
Griffiths—Ajanta Frescoes. 
Kramrisch, S.—4 Survey of Painting in the Deccan. 
Lady Herringham—Ajanta Frescoes. 


CHAPTER XXII 
See Bibliography under Book II, Ch. VIII. 








Identification of ancient places (Places which are 
identified in the text are not included in this list). 


[ The following books may be recommended for further 
study on this subject. 


l. Pargiter—Maárkandeya Purára (Eng. Translation)—the 
chapter entitled “Description of the World." 

2. Cunningham-—Arcient Geography of India—Edited by 
S. IN. Majumdar. 

3. Dey, N. L.—The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 

Mediaeval India. 
Many of the following names indicate both a tribe as 
well as a country; some, both a city and a country ]. 
Anartla—Western part of Kathiawar Peninsula. The famous 
city Dvārakā was its capital. 

Aiga—The modern districts of Bhagalpur and  Monghyr, 
and portion of Purnea. 

Avanti—Western Malwa. Sometimes it designated the whole 
of Malwa. | ° 

Chedi—It occupied the country along the south bank of the 
Yamuna from the Chambal on the N. W. to Karwi 
on the S. E. Malwa and the hills of Bundelkhand 
formed its southern limit. 


Y" Chera—See page 136. 
bo Chola—Sce page 136. 
E Dàhala or Dabhàlà—]ubbulpore region. 
* _ Gandhára—See p. 284. š 
E — Gauda—-1 t originally denoted a part of Bee hut was later 


suvarna, the capital of Gauda, has been identified with | 
Rangamati 12 miles south of Murshidabad. ; 
Girivraja—The capital of Magadha, It is now — o À š 
T" by the ruins at Rajgir in the Bihar Sub-division. — — o 
- Gurjara—The Gurjara tribe gave its name to various — 
| in N. W. India. About the 9th and | ake — 
eM mE MS i AO 


used as a designation of the whole province. Karna- E 
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Hastinafur.—See under Kuru. 


Kaliiga—lt comprised modern Orissa about as far north as 
the town of Bhadrak in the Balasore District, and the 
sca-coast south-ward as far as Vizagapatam. 

Kāūichī, the capital of the Pallavas, is represented by the modern 
city of Conjeeveram near Madras. 

Kapilavastu— The site of this city has been identified by the 
discovery of the Rumindei pillar of A$oka which marks 
the exact birth-place of Buddha, i.e, the Lumbini 
Grove, about one mile north of Paderia in Nepal to the 
north of the Basti District. 

Kārushas—The Kārushas originally dwelt in the Shahabad 
District but later on migrated towards the S. W. and 
occupied the hilly tract, of which Rewa is the centre, 
extending from the Ken in the west to the confines of 
Bihar in the. East. 

Kāšī, modern Banaras, was the name of the capital as well as 
the country. 

Kausdmbi, the capital of Vatsas, has been identified with Košam 
on the Yamuna, about 30 miles west of Allahabad. 

Keralas—Malabar coast. 

Kirdta—lhe Kirātas formed a series of allied yet distinct tribes 
or clans inhabiting the Himalayan range and its southern 
slopes from the Panjāb to Assam and Chittagong. 

Kojala—roughly corresponds to modern Awadh. Its earlier 
capital Ayodhya was about | mile from modern 
Fyzabad. Sravasti, the later capital, has been identi- 
fied with Sahet-Mahet in Bharaich and Gonda districts. 

Kurtala—The Kanara Districts and north-western part of Mysore, 

Kuru—The kingdom of the Kurus extended from the Sara- 
svati to the Ganga. It was divided into three parts, 
Kurukshetra, the Kuru proper, and Kurujāngala (the 
forest tract). Its southern boundary was Khāņdava. 
Its capital Hastinapura is usually identified with an old 
town, 22 miles N. E. of Meerut. 

Kušinagara, the place where Buddha died, has been identi- 
fied with Kasia, 35 miles to the east of Gorakhpur. 

Làáta—Southern Gujarat. 

Madra—sce p. 284. 

Magadha—lt comprised the modern districts of Patna, aya 
and Shahabad. 

Mālava— Modern Malwa. 
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Matsya—Modern Alwar State with portions of Jaipur and 
Bharatpur. 

AMekala— The hilly country round Mekala hills which bound 
Chattisgarh on the north and west. 

Nalanda, the site of the famous University, has been located in 
the village of Bargaon, 7 miles north of Rajgir. Excava- 
tions have unearthed many interesting remains. 

Odra or Udra originally comprised N. Orissa, W. Midnapur and 
probably Manbhum, E. Singhbhum and S. Bankura, 

Paūchāla—lt roughly corresponded to Budaon, Farrukhabad 
and the neighbouring districts. It was divided into 
two kingdoms, N. Panchāla (capital, Ahichchhatra ) 
and S. Panchāla (cap. Kāmpilya). Ahichchhatra has 
been identified with Ramnagar in Bareilly Dt. and 
Kampilya with Kampil in Farrukhabad district. 

Pándya—Seze p. 136. 

Paundra denoted the same people or country as Puņdra, but 
sometimes it comprised the modern districts of Sāntāl 
Parganas and Birbhum and the northern portion of the 
Hazaribagh Dt. 

Püvá— here were at least two cities of this name. One was 
near Kušinagara and has been identified by some with 
the village Padarauana 12 miles to the N.N.E. of Kasia, 
and by others with Asmanpur and neighbouring villages, 
about 12 miles to the S. E. of Kasia. "The other, still 
a famous place of pilgrimage for the Jainas, is situated 
within the Bihar Subdivision. 

Pundra comprised the districts of Malda, Purnea, Dinajpur 
and Rajshahi. 

Ramathas—A western people mentioned in the Mahābhārata. 

Sákambhari—Sambhar in Jaipur. 

Suhma—1t comprised the modern districts of Hooghly, Howrah, 
Bankura and Burdwan and the eastern portion of 
Midnapur. 

Takshasiláà—Yhis famous city, the scat of an ancient. University, 
has been identified with the ruins near Sarai-kala 20 
miles N. W. of Rawalpindi, Excavations have sneer 

many interesting monuments. 


| Tosali—This has been tentatively identified with Dhauli, about 


— of the 14 Rock Eds of Atoka has been € disco- 
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Utkala—denoted the southern portion of Chota Nagpur and 
the northern part of Orissa. 

Vaisali—This city, the famous capital of the Lichchhavis, . has 
been identified with the small village of Basarh in the 
Muzaffarpur district. 

Valabhi—The kingdom of Valabhi comprised the Kathiawar 
peninsula and the districts of Broach and Surat. The 
capital city of the same name is represented by the ruins 
at Wala 18 miles N. W. of Bhaunagar, 

Vanga—It must have comprised a large part of Central, Southern 
and Eastern Bengal. 

Vargála—South and East Bengal. 

Vatsa—The country along ¿he Yamunā, to the west of Allaha- 
bad, with Kaušāmbī (g. v.) as its capital. 

Vidarbha —1t roughly corresponded to modern Berar. 
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(Abbreviation : K —kinz) 
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Abhayadeva, 445, 

Abhidhammapitaka, 163,178, 181, 185 

Abhimanyu, (K. of Kāshmir), 359 

Abhimanyu (Rāžshjirakūta K.). 379 

Abhiras, 125, 135, 231, 303, 333, 
351, 352, 380, 435, 47! 

Abu (Mount), 294, 295, 330, 332-4, 
341, 463, 468 

Achaemcenian, 97 

Achalapura, 280 

Acharyas, 436 

Adbhuta Brahmana, 37 

Adhirajendra, 372 

Adīti, 50 

Aditya Chola, 400, 404 

Adityasena, 259, 352 

Adhvaryu (priest), 38 

Advaitavada, 435 

Afghānistān, 97, 98, 104, 109, 114, 
119, 120, 123, 231, 235, 301, 307 

Africa, 264, 455 

Agalassoi (Arjunāyanas ?), 100 

Āgama, 433 

Agastya, 210, 491 y, 

Agguka I, 302 

Āghāļa (Āhār), 299, 300 

Agni, 50, 53, 57-59 

Agnihotra, 82 

Agnikulas, 46 

Agnimitra, 117 1 

Agnishtoma or Jyotir-agnishtoma,82-3 

Agnyādheya, 82 

Agraháyani, B1 

Agrayana, 82 


Ahmedabad, 446 
ama Niyàl » 323 
ihole, 275. 

Ashe Abus (of Kosala ), 67, 73, 95: 
» 97 

—— Aranyaka, 36 

Aitareya Brāhmaņa, 36, 67, 73. 74; 
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A ç Uparishad, 36 
 Alanti caves, 458, 460-2, 466-7 
Ata$atiu, 96, 97, 103, 35!, 444 
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Ajmer, 335, 337, 349, | 

Akālavarsha, see Krishna II 

Ākara-Avanti, 134 

Akhyana, 489 

Alāuddīn (Ghūr), 345 

Alāuddīn Khilji, 330, 332, 336, 341, 
342, 343, 377. 457 

Maungsithu, 487 

Albsrüni, 9, 300, 468, 473 

Alexander of Epirus, itt 

Alexander the great, 3, 9, 
t1g, 129, 158 

Alexandria, 212, 213 

Allahabad, 232, 255, 258, 282, 291, 
425—pillar inscription, 270, 439 

Allata, 300 

Al Māmūn, 297 

Al Masüdi, 248 

Alor, 265 

Alptigin, 


Al Utbi, 
Ālvāre, 435, 448 

Amarávati, 479 

Amaru, 424 

Ambadeva, 378 

Amitagati, 

Amma I, be 

Amma Il oe mpage yes 388 
Ammangayamba, gt 
Amoghavarsha I, 366-57, 387, 401 


9 
Awoshavarsha II, 367 
Amoghavatsha II, 368 


97-102, 


395 


| Ap 
Anahilapitaka or pattana, 
205; 295, 310, 316, 329 


ahilla, 3 
a2 i Sana 486, 497 


Anangabhīma, 392 

—— Aus: of Kashmir), 360 Ur. 
Ananta , 239 i 
Anantavarman Chodagańga, 319,374: 


3a! 
Anartta, 284 
Anāthapiudika, 183, 219 
Ānava, 70 F 
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Andhras, 116, 117, 132-35, 471 
Aüga, 70, 96, 131, 290, 328 
Angas (twelve), 442-43 
Ang Duone, 483 
Angkor, 480-3, 495-96 
Anguttaranikáya, 179, 443 
Anirjita varman, 379 

Aniruddha (Anawratha), 485-88 
Annam, 431, 476, 479, 488 
Annamites, 479-80, 482-83 
Annāprāšana, 79 
Antarakathā-ssrhzraha, 445 
Anthropology, 448 
Antialcidas, 179 
Antigonus Gonatas, 
Antiochus I, 106 
Antiochus II, Theos, 111 
Artiochus III, the great, 116 
Anu, 


tH 


Aornos, 99 
Apadāna, 181 
Apālā, 44 I 
Aparánta (N. Konkan), 134 
Apollodotus, 120 
Apostle St. Thomas, 120 
j Appar, 450 
i Aptoryāma, 82 
Arabs, 264, 260-68, 297, 299, 456, 
199, 477 
Arabia, 212 
Arabic, 440 
J Arachosia, to 
L Arahan, 4-86 
ramaic script, 109, 115 
Āraņyakas, 33-5, +72 
x Miss 
B ikesa varman, 398 
"n. Arimalladeva, 353 
Arimardanapura, 485 
Aristobulus 
juna 
una or 
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Art and Architecture, 
—Aiokan, 222-24 


—post-Mauryan, 225-27, 

—in Gupta age, 455-9 

—in post-Gupta age, — 

—in Far East, 493 
Arthāšāstra, (sec autilya ) 
Aruņāšva (Arjuna), 256 
Aryabhata, 441 


Aryadeva, 187 
Aryan Culture, 18, 20, 27-8, 210-1 
Aryans, 1, 18, 20, 28, 32-3, 36, 64, 
78, 89 
Āryāvarta, 271, 288 
Asanga, 187 
Ashtaka, 81 
Ashtangika-mirga, 161 
Asin, 32, 452 
Ašoka, 3, 103, 108-18, 158, 
222-5, 233, 253. 462, 487 
Aspāsioi, 99 
Āšramas, thc four, B6-B, 481, 492 
Assak=noi, 99 
Assembly (Sabha), 4:3 
Astronomy, 441, 46 
Āsura (wedding), 81 
Aívaghosha, 123, 186, 439-40 
Ašvakas, 99 - 
Ašvamedha, 66, 75, 83, 116, 127, 233, 
236, 270, 273, 379, 383, 386, 427 e 
Ašvayuji, 81 
Ašvinā, 52, 82 
Atharvaveda, 34,36, 38-9, 77, 89, 
175, 102 
Athens, 197 
Atirátra, 82 £ 
Atia, 318, 491 
Atri 36 
Atpur, 298 
Attock, 99 
Atyāgnishtoma, 82 
Avadàna, 494 ` 
Avanijanāšraya Pulakeširāja, 267 
Avanti, 2, 95, 97, 267, 284 
Avantipura, 353 
Avantivarman, 353-4, 364 
Avatàras, 434-5 
o 


Avesta, 4 

Ayaramga-Sutta 443 

Ayašobhīta, 383 

Ayodhya, 68-71, 73, 132, 186, 273, 483 
Ayogava, 67 

Azes, 120 
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Bàhmanábad, 265 
Bahram, 345-46 
Bairāt, 109 
Bakhtyār Khiliji, 242, 321 
Bālāditya, 244 
Bālahnrha, 293 
Bālaputradeva, 285 
Bála-Rámáyana, 440 
Balbo ts pee 

alban (Sultān ), 329, 3: 
Balharā, 286 889; $3 
Bali, 70, 477-79, 491-2 
Balkh (Bactria), 235, 242 
Ballála, author, 7, 441 
Ballāla, I, 428 
Ballāla II (Vīra), 375, 376, 410 
Ballāla III (Vīra), 410 
Ballāla Sena, 320 
Baluchistān, 114. 432 
Banabhatta, 6, 253, 432, 440 
Banaras, 69, 122, 321, 432 
Banas, 403 
Banavāsi [Vs ijaysnd]), 272, 
Bandhozarh (Rewa), 127 
Bandon, Bay of, 476 
Bappa, 299 
Barābara Hills (Gaya), 131, 224 
Rarabudur, 477, 493-95 
Barappa, 296 
Barhadrathas, 71 
Bāri, 309, 314 
Barlaam, 184 
Basava, 374, 43 
Bashar, 297, 2 
Bastar, 296 
Bayon, 482 
Beas (river), 100 
B-dsa, cave, 460 
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adiens | (district), 273 

Bengal, 273, 428, 434. 455. 472-3, 
478, 486, 497, 

Berar, 131 


Hesnagar, 173 

Hetwa, river, 68, 179 
Bezwādā, 133 
Bhababhüti, 259, 440 
Bhadrabáhu, 170, 444-5 
Bhadravarman, 479 
Bhagadatta, 321 
Bhagavadgītā, 172-75 
Bhāgavata Purāņa, 438 
Bhāgavatas, 171 
Bhagavati, 443 
Bhagiratha, 70 

rathī, 134, 320 
(mara-stotra, 447 
Bhakti, 45 433. 439 
Bhārdārkar, D. R., 4! 
Bhanjas, 384 
Bhānudeva HI, 

| Bhünudeva III, 392 


* vāja, 36 ` 242, 244 
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Bharafiva, 128, 270 
Bharata (author), 442 
Bharata Daubshanti, 67, 70 
Bharatas (tribe), 44, 66 


Bharata-Yuddha, 
Bharatpur, 130 
Bhairavi, 274, 
—— 60 
hárgaviya, 48 

— sto F 

Bhart:idāman, 126 

Bhartrihari, 439 

Bhariripātta, 300 

Bhāsa, 439 

Bhāskarāchārya, 442 7 
Bhaskara-varman, 251-2, 258-9, 267 

321 
Bhaļāra-Guru, 491 
Bhaļārka, 249 
Bhātgacn, 353 
Bhatti, 439 
Bhavanāga, 128, 270 
Bhikshāchara, 362 
Bhillama, 375-76 š 
Bhils, 30 
Bhilsá, 232, 295, 328, 329, 33! 

Bhima (Kaivarta), 319 

Bhima I (Chaulukya), 
cdd 

Bhima 1I, 334, 356, 340, 347 

Bhima (Shahi king), 901, 359 

Bhima (of Veūgi), 366, 365, 387 

Bhima-nagar (Kangra), 456 E 

Bhimasena II (K. of South Kosala), 

381 | 
Bhinmal, 330, 332-33 
Bhishma, 199 1 
Bhiļā, 127 
Bhitargaon, 459 
Bhoja aranne K. ) 296, 313, 322, 

324, 3260-27, 331, , 370, 440, 

Bhoja I (Pratihára ), 284. 286-88, 4° 

Bhoja II (Pratihāra ), 2 

Bhojakas, 131 | 

Bhojaprabandha (by Ballāla), 7, 440 | 
Bhojapura, 327 2 
Bhojas, 71, 379 : 
Bhojavarman, 332 
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310, 324, 


Bhumaka, 124 x 
Bhüti-varman, 257 "T3 
Bhuvancsvar, 130, 463 S 
Biblc, 33 l 


Bihar, 273, 428, 460 


B: av dh, 130 

Bijjala, 325, 374. 439, 433 
Bil a, 7, 410-1 
Birhbisārā, 96, 97. 148 
Bindusára, 106, 102 
Birmingham, 450 
Bodhisattvas, 166 
— 3 233, 


Bolan Pass, t 


428, 487 (sec also 
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Bombay, 274, 462 
Borneo, 477, 488 
Botany, 448 
Bower Manuscript, 442 
Brahmā, 176, 483-87 
Brahmadeša, 483-87 — also Burma ) 
Brahmagupta, 47, 442 
Brāhmaņa, caste or society or religion, 
48, 69, 85, B7, 101, 112, 174, 201-2, 
254-6, 201, 334, 427, 429-3!, 434. 
ze 447+ 4545 470-4, 479-79, 492-92, 


—— (Vedic) literature, 32-9 
p Brāhmapāla, 322 

Brahmaputra, 1, 232, 257, 485 

Brahmavidyā, 92 

Brahmi, 42, 115 

Brihadāraņyakopanishad, 39, 85, go 

- Brinadratha, 72, 116 

Brihaspati (Vedic god), 52, 437 

Brihaspati (K. of Kashmir). 354 

Brihat-kathā, 440 

Brihat-kathamanjari, 440 

Brihatphaláyana, 385 

Brindávana, 436 

Budail, 264 

Buddha, 40, 103-4, 109, Int, 157-8, 

gei 182, 255-5, 351, 353, 450- 
60, 484, 489, 494-7 

Buddha-charita, 186, 439 

Buddhaghosha, 183 

Buddhavamsa, 182 

Buddhism, 109-11, 160-70, 427-30, 49! 

Buddhist Missionary, 123 

Buddhādītya, 478 

— — 243, 244 


Bulgarian, 
Bundelkhand, 289, 7, 
an 
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í ia, t, 475, 479, 
its Canton, 103 — 





India, 48-9, 87-8 
202, 469; in Far East, 492 
E 103 iare 211 
es , ^ , 490 Chronicles ' š 
x Cháhamànas, 282, 295, 297-98, 300, 
Hr. 30 » 906-7, 310, 326-33; 936-43 
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Chakrapánidatta, 442 
Chakravarman, 357 
Chakrāyudha, 284, —— 


Chālukyas, 252, 27381, 291, 
205, 302, 324-8, 365, , 369-78, 
356-91, 430, 434. 441, 450. 465 


Chambal river, 68, 70, 231-2 

Chamber of Commerce, 455 

Champā (Bháàgalpur), 70 

Champa CANTA Je 477-83, 488-9 

Chámtamüla I, 385 

Chàmundaràja, 297, 310, 448 

Chāņakya, 44! 

Chaņdamahāsena, 298 

Chandasoka, 109 

Chand Bardāi, 338-39 

Chandellas, 304-7, 314, 316, 289-93, 
326, 328, 330-3. 338, 349, 463, 471-2 

Chand Rai, 315 

Chandradeva, P 

Chandragupta | (Gupta K. ), 230-31, 
23%, 271 

Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, 
233-8, 247, 271-7, 489 

Chaņdragupta (Maurya ), 104-5, 140, 
151, 170, 441, 9 

Chandrakirti, 491 

Chandrápida, 261, 364 

Chandrapur, 974 à 

Chandrátreya, 289 

Chandravarman, 379 

Champaka-ircshthi-kath&naka, 445 

Chápas, 302-3 

Charaka, 123 

Charaka-Samhità, 442 

Charitras, 446-P, 

Chari) á-pitaka, 182 

Charles ne 3 

Charles V, 

Characvied (Chambal), 298 

Charsaddā, 99 

Chashiana, 126, 


349, 4+!. 44 
KS 70-2, 132, 286, 291 
—— 442 
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C ass Sa E 477 , m, 442 












Chūdžkarman, Bo 
Chullavagga, 178 
Chürnis, 445 
Clcisobora, 173 
Cochin-China, 480 
Coinage, 216.8 
Committee of Justice, 424 
Confession, 164 
Conjeevaram, 231 
Cosmology, 444 

Council (Buddhist), 165 
Cutch, 125, 267, 296 
Cyrus, 97 


D 


pies, 221 ; 374-5 
halamandala, 325, 332 
āhara, 264-6 x 
Dahrasena, 379 
Daimachus, 106 

Daiva, 81 
Dakshiņāpatha, 124, 267 
Dakshinatya, 322 
Dāmojādašri, 125 
Dāmodarāsēna, 271 
Dandin, 440 

Dantapur, 350 
Dantidurga, 280-1 
Dards, 261 

Darius, 8, 97-B, 218 
Darius III, 98 

Daršaka, 96 
Daría-paurnamásas, £2 
Dašabhūmišvāra, 185 
Dasakumára-charita, 440 
Dasan, river, 289 


Dašaratha (Epic hero), 71, 490 
Dasaratha (Maurya K.), 224 


Dašāšvamedhā, 128 
Dašāvātāra, 459 


Dattātreya, 435 
Dēbal, 264-65 


Deccan, 115, dicun mee 


288, 295, 3 
Delhi, 109, 234. 459 
Demetrius, 116, IIIQ, 


Devagiri, 457 
Deva-gupta, 259 


Devaki, 172 
evapála (Pāla K.), 285-7 
Devapala (Paramāra 
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— — 327. 447 
| , 290-1, » 330 
Dhanika, 313 — 
Dhānyakataka, 133 
Dhārā, 294, 326, 329 
Dharmacasa, 447 
Dharmadarsi, 485 
Dharmamahámátras, 111! 
Dharmapāla, 268, 282-3, 284-7, 302, 
320 415, 4!9 
Dharmpariksha, 448 
Dharmarāja-ratha, 464 
Dharmasagaragani, 446 
Dharmašarmābhy udaya, 447 
Dharmasastras, 489 
Dharmāšoka, 109 
Dharmasütras, 437 
Dhauli (Orissa), rot 
Dhavalapuri (Dholpur), 298 
Dhillikà, 30 
Dhelka (Kaira district), 335 
Dhritarashtra, 7! 
Dhruva I (K), 28:, 287, 364 
Dhruva 1 (Viceroy ). 367 
Dhruva Il, 367 
Dhruvadevi or Dhruvasvāmir 


247 

Dhundhūka, 445 

Dhvasan Dvaitavana, 67 
Dhyāni-Buddha, 494 

Diddā, 301, 359, 364 
Digambārās, 170, 447 
Dieha-nikàya, 184 

Dilipa, 70 

Dimita, 131 

Dio Chrys stom, 213 
Dipankara Buddha, 18% 
Dipankara Srijüána, 318, 491 
Dīpavarīsa, 183 
Dīrghāgava, 184 

District Union, 43! à 
Ditthivaya (Drisliķivāda), 444 
Divākarasena, 271 

Divya (or Divvoka), 318-19 
Pomba, 


I 
po 17. 28-29, 210-17, 285, 





Droņasirhha, 240 
Druhyus (tribe), 45, 6o 


Jurjaya, 322 
Durlabhardia, peti 297, 310 


€". 
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E Garudadhvaja, 173-4 
Gāthākoša, 447 
Early Chālukyas, 430 Gāthāsaptašati, 439 
East Indies, 477-78 Gaudas, 2, 250, 261-2, 267, 282-3, 
Economic condition—in pre-Gupta 290, 293, 296, 318, 320, 321, 32B 





























period, 210-221; in Gupta and post- 439. 488 — 
Gupta Age, 455-57 Gaudavaho (by Vākpatirāja ) 7. 439, 
Economics, 441 441 
Education, Gaugamela, 97 
-in later Vedic period, 91-2 Gauhati, 322 
-iùn Gupta and post-Gupta Age.451-4. Gautama Buddha, (See Buddha), 
Egypt, 3. 106, 111, 212, 264, 473 Gautamiputra (Vākātaka), 270 
Elephanta cave, 462, 466 Gautamiputra Sátakarni, 124, 125, 
Ellorà, 281, 458, 452-3, 466, 474 134-35 
— 470 Gavimath, 108 
thalites, 238 Gayā, 161, 165, 225, 248, 43° 366, 
— 7. 75, 195-201, 291, 431, 437, 428 (See also Bodh-Gayā ) 
460, 48 Gayatri Mantra, 434 
Epirus, 111 Gedrosia (Baluchistan), 105 
Ethics, 2 Geography, 444 
Eucratides, 119 Ghatotkacha, 230 
Euphrates, 211 Ghazni, 302, iet 345, 457 464 
Europe, 2, 32, 455, 473 Ghiyāsuddīn hurī ), 
Ghiyásuddin Khil, nu 
L Ghiyásuddin (Tughlak ), 354 
Ghoshā, 44 ` 
Fa-hicn, 9, 455: 474 Ghsamotika, 212 
Far East, 463, 476-07 Ghuzz Turks, 346 
Fergussion, 462 Giribraja (Rajayriha), 71, 73 
Firishta, 298 Girnār, 108, 238 " 
Feruz (Persian K.), 242 Gītagovinda, 449 
Firüz Tughlak, 392 Gobi (desert), 122 
Foi, 266 Godāvari, 5, 110, 135 231, 277, 295 
Food,—in Early Aryan Society, 46 Goethe, 186 
—in Fat East, 493 Gomal, 43 
French, 30, 483 Gomins, 279 
L Fu-nan, 479 Gondophares, 120 
|, Further India, 455 Gonds, 30 
i Gopa, 150 
G —— 268 
| opālavarman, 357 
M Gādhi, 6 Goparāja, 241 
: Gāhadavālas, 3 5-7, 319, 320 Gopatha Brihmana, 37 
Ganapati, 176, 378 Gopi, 436 
I Ganda, 330 Gorathae iri, 131 
| Gosála Makkhaliputta, 443 
—— — 
vvinda 281, 282, 365, 390, Je". 
Govinda IiI, 285, 287, [Mars S 
qoem one, 177 Govinda IV, 268 4 
Gaņeša Lena, 463 Govindachandra, 313 316-7, 319, 332 8 
Ganga, river, 4, 43. 73, 104, 108, 129, Govindapála, 320 
251, 254 5 278, 281, 208, 345, Govindarája, 297 " 
Gangaiko ondaceholapuram, 46 Graharipu, 303 il 
Gangas Mysore), 268, 281 Grahavarman, 250, 251 
Pope aad Grāmadrohins, an Š w 








i (Mysore), 365, 367-68 Greece, 98, | 
— "Gg, 70, 36 Greeks, 8-9, 30, 32 98-9. 104-5. 115, i < 
«devas $1317. 322-3. 326, 331 frigo, Har Lea , 157, 203. poe 9" 
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Guha, B. S. (Dr.), 16 

Guhadevapāļaka, 484 

Guhilas, 242, 295, 298-300, 330, 334 

Gujarāt, 7, 47, 71-2, 124,126,234,266, 
273-4, 278, 287, 297, 322, 329, 330, 
335-5367, 372, 376, 377, 430, 446, 
463, 467, 478 

Gunabhadra, 447 

Gunadhya, 441, 489 

Guptas, 47, 126, 218, 230, 258, 260, 
270-1, 434, 437 
urjaras, 262-3, 274, 282-3, 285, 290, 
306, 346, 355, 468, 472 

Gurjara-Pratīhāra, 267, 280, 282 

Gurjaratra, 263 

Gurkhā, 354 

Gurvāvalisūtra, 446 

Guvāka, 292, 297 

Gwalior, 172, 461 


H 


Haihayas, 68-70, 73, 288, 291-2 

Hajjáj, 264, 266 

Hakrā, river, 306 

Hāla, 439 

Halāyudha, 295 

Halevid, sec Dorasamudra. 

Hammira, 341 

Hammira- Mahākāvya (of 
chandra), 7, 340-1 

Hammiravarman, 332 

Hmvīrā, 291 

Harappā, 20, 24, 26 

Haribhadra, 445. 447 

Harichandra, 447 


Naya- 


Harirāja, 338, 349, 359 
Harishena (K. , 273 
Harishena (poct), 439 


Harisimha, 354 

Harivamia-purana, 447 

Harivarman, 402, 479 

Hariyána, 302 

Harjara-varmadeva, 321 

Harsha (of Kāmarūpa?), 352 

Harsha (of Kashmir), 359-60 

Harsha-charita, 7 247, 253» 440-41 

Harshadeva (Chandella K.), 290 

arsharája uhila ? ), 292 

Harsha-vardh..na, 240-56, 261, 275, 
276, 278, 42B, 431, 470 

Hārū varā, 322 

Haryankas, 95, 

Hastin, 70 

Hastinapura, 70-2 

Hāthigumphā, 136 

Haviryajūas, 81 






Hayovansi Rājputs, 32 
Heliodora ( liess), 172 - 


Hellas, 24, 98 
Hellenistic monarchy, 120 


Heonachandra, 7, 333-4) 441, 446 


T - Hehnund, river, 3, 121 








Hemādri, 477 

Hemavijaya, 446 

Herakles, 172 

Herat, 1, 105, 106 

Hermacus, 122 

Herodotus, 8, 98, 217, 

Himalayas, 1, 65, 69, 105, 232, 268 
285-7, 351, 365-6 

Himalayan tribes, 40 

Hinayüna, 166-7, 183, 484, 491 

Hindu, 33, 34, 141, 235, 429-33, 453» 
45H, 459-60, 478-81, 483, 488-97 

Hindu Pantheon, 429 

Hindu Society, 44, 125, 203-9, 437, 
4€0-75 

Hindukush, 1, 3, 30, 97-B, 115, 122, 
211, 247 

Hippalus, 212 

Hitopadeša, 440 

Hiuen Tsang, 9, 243-45, 251, 253-4, 
256,258, 265, 275, 428, 431, 453-6, 

Hiung-nu (Huns), 120 

Hobbes, 142 

Horāšāstra, 489 
Hoysalas, 328, 373, 377, 409-10, 
430, 434, 465 

Hina, 237-48, 263, 285,295, 427-8, 
408, 472 

Hüna-mandala, 295 

Huvishka, 122 

Hyderabad, 41, 290 
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Ibrāhim (Sultan), 34 
Ikshvākus, 68, 135, 385 
Hà, 68 

llak Khān, 309 
Iltutmish (Sultan), 


29, 332 
Imaivavaramban 


edunjeral Ādan, 


13 
Indo-Aryans, 30, 33, 49, 463, 468 
Indo-China, 3, 476, 478, 481, 487, 
Indo-Germans, 33 
Indo-Greck, 131 
Indo-Greck Coins, 217 
Indo-Javenese, 478, 489, 495 
Indonesia, 476 
Indo-Pārthian, 119, 130 
Indra, god, 30, 52, 54-7, 74, 4! 4 
Indra IIT, 289, 368 
Indrajit, 193 
Indraprastha (Delhi), 72 
Indrarája, 288 
Indrasabhā, 466 
Indravarman (Ganga K.), 390 
Indravarman (K: of Champā), 479 
Indravarman (K. of Kambuja ), 481, 


1 
Tode rad: 490 


Industry, in pre-Gupta period, 214-6 P 


International 
Irānians, 49 


Law, 441 
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Irāg, 266 Jayavarman VIT, 478. 482-4 
Irāwadi, 483 Jaxartes or Syr Daria, gl, 119-20 
Iron Age, 15 


[sAnavarman, 255 
Iia Upanishad, 49 
Islam, 266, 428 
I$varadatta, 125 
Išvaradeva, 255 
Italy, 3, 461 
Itihāsa, 91 
Itivuttaka, 181 
I-tsing, 9, 494 


J 


Jābālipur (Jālor), 330. 337. 339 
Jacobi, 40 
Jagadekamalla, 328, 373 
Jagadeva, 328 
agannāth, 463 
aika, II, 202 
aiminiya Bràhmana, 37 
aiminiya School, 38 


aiminiya-Upanishad-Brahmana, 38 
Jaina, 131, 167-71, 219, 248, 427-31, 


434» 437, 442-B, 489 
aipur, 284 
faihia 264, 265 
aitrapāla or Jaitugi, 376 
aitrasimmha, 330, 341, 342 
ājalladeva, 325 
alālābād, 109, 3065 


d 289 
ctavana, 219 
hālawār, 295 
helum river, 13, 100 
Jina-Charitra, 444 
M aa 445 
inasena, 446-7 
Jivaka, 452 
Jivakachintimani, 449 
Jivaviyāra, 448 
Jivita-gupta II, 259 4 
Jūāna, 431 
Jūātrika clan, 168 
Jomimáa:à, 460 
Johiyabar, 130 
Johiya Rājputs, 130 
Jobta 188 
ubbulpore, 232 
—— inscription, 125, 238, 303 
yotisha, 35 


K 


Kabul, city, 43, 105, 122, 124, 306 

Kābul, valley or river, 1, 99, 2€ 4, 300 

Kachchha, See Cutch. 

Kachchapaghātas, 303, 414, 326, 230 

Kádambari, 253, 440, 447 

Kadambas, 110, 235, 260, 272-3, 323, ‘ 
325, 394. 401- 

Kadam —— 346 

Kadais, 16 


amāli, 168 Kaditi, 477 
ambudvipa, 478 Kadphises, I, 122 
anaka, qo Kadphises, II, 122 

















Kāfūr, 378, 412-13 
Kailāsa, 280, 462 
Kailāsanātha, 464 


3 atichoda Bhima, $388 Kaivarta, 318 
| ātakarman, 79 Kakaradaha, 322 
ātakas, 181, 184, 494-7 Kakkuka, 267 
átavarman, 319, 324, 409, 411 Kākatīpura, 37 
atila Parántaka, 399 Kákatiyas, 336.80 
x , (Orissa), 108 Kākusthavarman, 235, 401-2 
Kalabhra, 2 







ava, 455, 472, 476,-8, 488-95 
chandra, 310, 338, 2 
rman, 


eva, 321, 332 Kalachuri family, 326 
A s 35 » 352-3, 440, 449 pe po y, 3 
ayadratha, 301 
Jaya Indravarman VIII, 479, 481 
ayapála, 
Jayapāla, 














» 315-8, 











Kalinga, 70, 110, 113, 1:8, 130-2, 
262, 284, 319-21, 328, 374, 383, 
389-93, 455 

Kalingas, 73, 275, 288 

Kalihgattupparani, 449 ` 

Kalipperumān, 422 

Kaliya, 293 

Kali Yuga, 73 

Kallar, 300-1 

Kalmashapāda, 70 

Kalpa, 35 

Kalpasütra, 444 

Kalvār, 139 

Kalyāņa or Kalyāņapura, 369 

Kalyánapuri, river, 114 

Kalyāni, 369 

Kamalavardhana, 35% 

Kamaluka, 301 

Kāmandaāki, 441 

| pa, 251-2, 
285, 319-22, 352 

K stra, 445 

Kamboja, 97, 261, 317, ; 

Kambuja, 487, $99, 491, 495-7, 482-4 

Kambupuri, 481 

Karsa, 71, 435 

Kanakasena Vādirāja, 447 

Kanaresc, 30 

Kanauj, 68-9, 250-2, 254, 258-60, 
278, 283-4, 286-7, 260, 300, 304-5, 
314-5. 330, 338-9, 345, 439-40 

chi, 139, 231, 275, 277-83, 291, 
324, 4 5-6, 9398. 37!, 373, 378, 
4!1, 5» 79, gt 

Kandahar, — 

Katigavarman, 401 
ani 103, 122-3, 140, 166-7, 300, 
439, 442 

Kannada, 449, 478 

Kannanur, 410 

-$u, 121 

Kant, 186 

Kāntipurī, 128 

Kāņva (dynasty), 117, 127, 133 

Kāņva School, 98-9 

Kányakubja, Scc Kanauj 

Kāpālas, 423 

Kāpālika, 176 

Kāpāli-varman Dharmamahārāja, 373 

Kapishthala-katha Sarhhitā, 38 

Karas, 384 

toyā, river, 257, 321 


257-8, 262, 267, 
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Karna Chaupar (cave), 224 

Karnasuvarna, 250 

Karnáta, 2, 170, 478 

Karpüradevi, 338 

Karpira-mafijari, 440 

Kártikeya, 176 

Karun, 457 

Kārushas, 72 

Kāshgar, 125, 442 

Kashmir, 7, 97. 114, 122-3, 242, 252, 
260-2, 266, 287, 301, 354, 364 433, 
441, 464 — 

Kiii. 65, 67, 69-70, 72-3, 95-6 

Kāsia, 426 

Kāšikā, 4Po 

Kašu (K.), 45 

Kathaioi (Kathas ?), roo 

Kāthaka Sarhbitā, 38 

Kāthaka Upanishad, 39 

Kathākoša, 44 

Kathāmahodacdhi, 445 

Kathžratnākāra, 445 

Kathā-sāril-sāgara, 440 

Katha School, 38 


Kathiawar, 120, 124-5, 182. 233, 
239-40, 266, 336 

Kātmāndu, 353 

Katyayani, go 

Kauncinya, 479 

Kauravas or Kurus, 71-2 , 


Kaušāmbi (Kosam), 73, 95-7, t7 
Kaushitaki Brāhmaņa, 36 
Kauthuma (recensions), 37 
Kautilya, 104, 140-xC, 156, 
214-5, 217, 231, 441, 444 
Kavirājamārga, 9 
Küveri, 5. 137, 364, 376, 394 J 
Kāvyas, 438-0, 447, 488 2 
Kedāra, 268 i 
Ken, river, 68 
Kena-Upanishad, 38 
Kerala, 277-9, 288, 403 
esi, 444 a 
Khajarāho, 290. 463 * 
Khálimpur, 268, 41 i 
Khandhakas, 178 
Khiaiavela, r30-1, 383, 389 
Kharoshthi, 115 
Khasias, 


59, 


Khottiga, 294, 969 
Khūddakani aya, 180 
Khuddaka-pātha, 180 
Khurāsān, 


Khusrav Mal , 316, 325, 346 
Shāh, 3 
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Khyber Pass T, 

Kidāra Kushána*, 123 

Kīra, 284, 323, 328 

Kirāta, 285, n 

Kīirtipāla, 339, 3 

Kirtivarman 1, (Chālukya K.) 273 

Kirtivarman II, 280 

Kirtivarman ( Chandella K.). 324. 331 

Kokalla I, 292-4 

Kokalla II, 370, 44! 

Kols, 30 

Konārāk, 463 

Kongoda, 250, 252 

Konzu, 137 

Konkan, 136, 273, 297 

Konkanivarman, 400 

Koppam, 37! 

Koran, 33 

Korca, 227 

Korkai, 213 

—— 2, 65, 70, 73, 95-6, 218, 272, 
275. 290. 321 

Košalas, 

Koļā, — 363 

Kra, Isthmus of, 476 

Kraivya, 67 

Kratha, 290 

Krishna (god), 71-2, 172, 199, 434-6 

Krishna I (Rāshtrakūķa), 281, 394, 


62 
Krishna I] 2&6, 295, 367-8, 383 
Krishna HI, 368-69, 387, 401, 405 
Krishņā, river, 5, 131. 133, 135-5, 174. 
211, 231, 269, 37 
Kiishnarája (Kalachuri K.), 291, 294 
Krishnavarman (Kadamba K. ) 402 
Krita (era), 130 
Kritavīrya, 69 
Krivis —— 45 
Kshahārāta (dynasty), 124, 134 
Kshatrapa, 125 
Kshatriya, caste, 4B, 83, 85, 97, 202, 
231, 454, 467, 466-72, 492-3 
Kshemagupta, 301 
Kshemendra, 440 
Kshudrakas, 129 
Kub itu aa T 386 


4 
rabhàvati, 480 
ekhara, E viet 
Kulottungs (C hoda), 986-9, 407-8, 411 
Kulottuūga II, 273 
emt a HI, a, 4tī 

cvi, 2 d D es 
Kumāragupta + 236-7, 448 
som bara «n aay 5: 257, 259 
sim, e ta . dk 245: ' 
eala (Chan ki: 313. 325, 
t S 


Pila), 320 
ta, 7, 
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Kumārila Bhatta, 430. 438 
Kūmāri-parvāta chandastrl h) 131 
Kumārasambhava, 438 
Kunār, river, 90 
Kuņdagrāma, 168 
Kundakunda, 447 
Kundavvai, 488 
Kuntala, 235, 273, 2990, 324-5 
Kuntalas, 2 
Kurnool, 273 
RUTAS tiver, 43, 307 
rujāngāla, 71 
Kuru shetra, 71-3 
Kurus, 9, 65-7; 7!» 90, 95; n. 290 
Kushāņas, 103, 120-4, 1 , 167 
176, 203, 230-3, 235, 414, 468 
Kušinagāra, g 
Kuveranāgā, 235 
Kyanzittha, 486-7 


L 


Lakshmadeva, $28, 
Lakshmana (Chāhamāna K.), 298 
— (Kalachuri K.), 293 


97 
Lasse Sena, 317, 320-1, 348 
Lakshmana Sarhvat, 321 
Lakshmanasimha, 
Lakshmikarna, Sec — 
Lakulin. 176 
Lakulīša, 176. 
Lakuļin, 176 
Lalitāditya, 260-3, 
Lalitāpīģa, 
Laliya Shahi, 301 
Lankā, 197, 495 
Lanka, 197, E 
Lankesvara, 7 
—— 484 
ara-.Jongr 
Lāta, ox 1298, 310, 326-30, 
336, 2725. 382 


266-7 


Lātas, 2 
Later Chālukyas, 430 
Lauhitya arkay siasa J 259 


Lavanaprasada, 335-6 
Lichchhavis, 95-6, 157 230, 235 351-3 
rss (Phallus), 176, 433 
ja, | 

Lingāyat, 374, 430, 433 

— 189 * 
—Buddhist, 177-8 8 
—Dravidian 2487 
—hHhi: toi ical 441 
-—in Far East, 

—]ain canorical, QUEE 
—Jjain — 

1 
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M 
Madana (poet), 328 
Madanachandra " (Gāhadavāla K.) 
315, 345 
Madanapāla (Pāla K. ), 320 
Madanavaiman (Chandeila K.), 32* 
331, 333 
Adhavagupta, 2:8 
Mādhavas or Madhus, 71 
Mādhavī, 194 
Madhu, 71 
Madhva, or Anandātīrtha, 496 
Madhyadēša, €9-71 
Madhy andina (School), 38-9 
Madra; 284 
Madras, 231, 233 a 
Mādurā, 106, 136, 173, 194, 269, 430 
Magadha, 2, 71, 73 
—Empirc, 95-6, 104, 106-7, 116, 
122, 126, 131, 159, 170, 230, 244-5, 
259-60, 287, 315, 318, 924 
Magadhas, 72, 352, 470 
Mégadhi, oF 
Magas (K. of Cyrene), tri 
Magha y , I2R 
Māgha (poet), 439, 447 | 
Mahābhārata, 44, 72-3, 95, 141, 148, 
174, 191, 195, tod, 205, 437-8, 
441, 448-0, Ld , 492 
Mahābhāshya, 480, 489 
Maháüdceva, 378 
Mahākās ya, 
Mahākshātrapa, 124-5, 233 
Mahānadī, 383 
M , 183 
yay eiui fen "panihad, 38 
Mahápadma Nanda, 73, 97, 132 
Mahāpurāņa, 446 
Mahārāshta, 134, 173 
Mansu 258 
vagupta, 323 
Mahāšivagupta III, 382 
Maha 8 








89, 440 
' 277, 395-6, 
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Maheívara, 176, 432 
ahi, river, 273, 280 

MINE. 36 ' 
ahip , 288-90, 298, 307, 

Mahīpāla II, 918, — * ARS 


Mahlak Deo, 330 
Mahmūd, [governor ). 345 
Mahmūd (Sultàn ), 9, 264, 305-11, 


314, 322, 328, 331, 332, 344, 345, 
359, 370, 456-7, 464 
Mahobā, 331, 333 
Maitrakas, 245, 240, 252 
Maitrayani Sarhita, 38 
Maitráyaniya (school ) 38 
Maitráyaniya Upanishad, 39 
Maitreyi, 60-1, 203 
Majapahit, 477-8, 489 
Majjhima-nikaya, 179 
Makran, 1 
Malabar, 4, 448 
Malacca, 478 
Maladhāri-Devaprabha, 447 
Mālatī-Mādhāva, 440 
Malwa, 121, 124-5, 233, 242, 248-9, 


220-9 261, 263, 269, 272, 274, 280, 
2 286, 


475: | 294, 324-5, 327-30, 
332-33. 336, 441 
Mālava-nagara, 129 

Mālavas, 126, 129-39, 1 59. 231, 


272-3, 278, 290 
Mālavikāgnimitrā, 117 
Malayālam, 30 
Malaya Archipclago, 477 
Malaya Peninsula, 476-81, 488 
Malayasundari-katha, 447 

lini, 70 
Malla (Dynasty), 353 
Mallas, CR 157, 471 


Māmallapuram, 213, 462, 4€4 

Mandapa (Māņdu), 330 

Mānadeva, 352 

Mānānka, 379 

Miànapura, 379 

Mānāsāra, 442 

Mānasollāsa (or Abhilasitāi thachintās 
maņi), 373 

Mānatunga, 7 

—— U S ishad 

Māņdūkya Upanishad, 7 

Sanguesa, 273, 29! 3 

Māņikkavāchagar, 448 

Man juéri, 

Manschra — Dt.), 108. 115 

Manu (K.), 68 

Manuha, 48 

Manu-Smriti, 141, 145. 204, 217. 437, 
470-1, 474-5, 489, 492 

Manyakheja, 294 

Marasimha, 369 


Marāļhā Country, 
Ferien e Rüjasunha I, 399 
Maravarman Rājāsimha II, 399-400 
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Marco Polo, 9 
Mārkaņdeya, Purūņa 438 
Maishall, John, 28 
Māitaņda (temple), 262 
Maru (Maiwar), 125, 260 
Maruts, 52, 54, 
Marutta Avikshita, 67 
Mārvārman, 411-12 
Maski (Raichur Dt.), 108 
Massaga, 99, 102 
Mas'üd I, 344 
Mas‘id HI, 345 
Masüdi, 306 
Masulipatam, 
Maues, 120 
Matarám, 477 
Mathematics, 441 
Mathurā, 71, 121, 122, 
173-4, 227, 459, 463 
Matsya- Puraņa, 43 
Matsyas (tribe), 30, 45, 68, 71-2, 95, 


131 


128, 131, 


254 
Maudüd, 344-5 
Maukharis, 245, 248-9, 352 
Maurva empire, 105-B, 114-5, 

159, 165, 427 
Mauryas, 2, 104-5, 225, 


118, 


234, 257, 


273, 2 
Max Muller, 40-2, 63, 85 
Mayamata, 442 
Mayüra, 489 
Mayüraiarman, 401 
Medapāta (Mewar), 295. 298 
Mediterranean, 4 


Mendnt, 494 
Merutudga, 447 

| tamia, 14, 212 
Methora, 173 
Michael Angelo, 473 
— ae ds 295 


Mithi, 68 


Baile qo cem s 
2 | , 126 





Mongoloids, 16 

Mongols, 487 

Mons, 484-5 

Montgomery (district), 129 
Moriyas, 104 

Mrammas, 485 
Miichchhakatika, 440 
Mrigávati-charitra, 447 
Mudrā-Rākshasa, 440 


Mughal (empire), 24 
Muhammac tyār Khalji, 349, 392 
Muhammad Itn Qu 264-C, 456 
Muhammad (son of Mahmüd), 344 
Muizzuddin, 246 

Muktāpīda, 261 

Muktešvara, 463 

Mukundamālā, 449 

Mūlarāja, 295.7, 302 

Mūlarāja II, 328, 334, 346-7 
Mūlasūtras, four, 444 

Multān, 266 284, 288, 306, 456 
Mundaka Upanishad, 37 
Munichandrāsūri, 447 

Municipal Board, 107 


Munja, 295-6 
Muralas, 268 


Musicanus, 101 
Mutali Sahridaya, 478 
Mysore, 114, 136, 465 
Mythology, 448 


N 


Naddula, 295, 298, 333, 337, 339, 345 
Nadia) 349 


Nàdit Shah, 102, 245° 

Nags Tt ruling family) 120. 235, 297 
Nāga (mythical je), 177 | 
Nigabhata I, 267. 284-8. 299, 306 
Nágabhata 11, 294, 297-8, 302, 366 
Nāgahrada, 299, 342 


Nāgānanda, 253, 440 
raka, 15! 





Nigascna, 1 
N DA tribe ), 16 
Nahapāna, 124, 134, 203 


Nahusha, 68 
Naishadha-charita, 439 | 
Nakhon Sri Dhammarāt (Ligor), 478 
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Nanda Dynasty, 97, 100, 131, 1 

Nandi, or Bull, 176, 433 — 

Nandigupta, 369 

Nandipuri, 280 

Nandisutta, 

Nandivardhana, 270 

Nandivarman IJ, 279, 366 

Nandivarman 111, 397 

Nanna, 382 

Nānyadeva, 353 

Napoleon, 3, 4 

Narada, 437, 489 

Narasimha I, (E Ganga K.), 392 

Narasimha II, 392-3 

Narasimha IV, 363 

Narasirhha I (Hoyasala K. ), 323 

Narasimha 11, 410 

Narasimha 111, 410 

Narasimhagupta, 243-4 

Narasimhapati, 487 

Narasimhavarman I (Pallava K.), 
276-7, 396, 462 

Naiasimhavarman II, 396 

Naravarman, (Paramara K. ), 328, 333 

Nārāyaņapāla, 286 

Narendradeva, 352 

Narendrasena, 242, 272 

Narmadā, river, 69-70, 202, 260, 269, 
275, 278, 286, 294-5, 2¢8, 325, 

Nāsik, 124 

Nasiruddin Mahmūd, 34: 

Naķārāja, 466 


Navasihasan 

Navasāhāsankā: rita, 7, 206, 44! 
Nayachandra, 7 

Nāvyādham ahāo (Jūātādharma- 


Ne tam, 477 
ax anh 114, 231 
emi 
— holos religion, 429, 431-3, 


Neslithie, Age, 14 


Nepāl, 1, 7, 231, 256; 260, 351-4. 430 
Nepal Samvat, 353 
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Nītisāra, 441 
Nivāltigīn, 344 
Nripatunga, 299 
Nysa, 158 


Od j + 
antapurī, 1 

Odra, 321 T 

Ohind, 99 
Oligarchical States, 158 
Oman, 264 

Oozenc (Ujjayini), 125 
Orissa, 463, 466 
Ottakküt!an, 8 

Oxus, 119, 121 
Oxycanus, 101 
Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas), 101 


P 


Padma-charita. 447 

Padamagupta. 7, 296, 441 

Padmavati, 128-9 

Fadmini, 343 

Pagan, 484 487. 496 

Pagoda, "E 

Painting, in Gupta Age; 
466-7 

Paippalida, recension, 36 

Paisicha, Bt 

Paithàn or Praushthána, 133 

Pāka-yanjūas, Bi 

Pāla-Gopāla-Kathānak, 445 

Pālas, 263, 267-B, 282-5, 316-21, 355, 
467 

Palayan*, 16 

Palco-Mon«aoloids, 16 

Palcolithic Age, 13 

Pāli, 178, 460, 484, 488, 490-1 

Palkigunda, 108 > 

Pallavas, 139, 232, 269, 277-81, 366, 


Palizvamalls: 397 


460-1, 


Palmyra, 212 

Pampa, 449 

Paūchālas, 65-7, 72, 91. 95. 127. 
284, 315 

Paācha-Mahāyanas, Br 


Panchasati- prabodhasambandha, 445 
Pafichatantra, 440 
Panchavimša Brahmana, 37 


āņdyas, tt4, 196-8, 173, 194, 269, —— 


324. 
E K, Ka 
jani ( Praln 
30, 190, 489 
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Para, 67 
Parākramabāhu, 412 
- Paramāras, 294-7, 326-35, 350, 441 
Paramardideva, 331 
Paramešvara-varman I, 277, 396 
Paramešvara-varman II, 397 
Parāntaka T, 399, 403-4, 411 
Pārasīka (Persia), 279 
Pargiter, 68 
Pārijāta-maūjarī, 329 
corer II, 72-3 
arisushtaparvan, 44 
Parivāra or Parivārapātha, 178-9 
Parjanya, 52-3 
Parnadatta, 249 
Paropanisadai, 105 
Páüríva, a 
Pāriha, 35 
— 116, 120, 122, 468 
arvagupta, 359 
Pārvaņa, 81 i 
Pāšupāta, 176, 433-4 
Patala, ror 
Pātaligrāma, 96 
Pātaliputra, 3, 96, 106-7, 117, 151, 
165, 175, 442, 455 
Patalung, 478 
Pātan, 296, 353 
Patanjali, 7 38, 481, 489 
Patisambhidāmagga, 181 
Pattadakal, 465, 
Partávalis, 446 
Pattikera, pu 
Paundra, 267 
Pauravas, 68-70, 95, 97 
Pāvā, 95 — 
i —— anla Rot 
M avayanasára vachanāsāra 
— Pustaka, 157 N: 892 
' i, 
"t Periyāpurāņam, 448 
' Persia, 97, P 116, 123, 218, 238, 
| 742, 457, 40 
| Perumal- l'irumoli, 449 
“awar, f, 99, 114, 120, 
Philippines, 477 
Phoen 
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Prabhasa-tirtha (Somnath), 
Prabhavaka-Charita, 446 
Prabhāvatīguptā, 235, 271 
Pradyota, 95-7 
Pradyumnasüri, 44 
Pradyumnešvara, 434 
Prāgjyotisha, 321 

Prājāpatya, Bo 

Prakiinas, ten, 444 

Prākrit, 259, 442, 445, 435-40 


Pralambha, 32 : 
cy, 494 


303 


Prambanan 

Prasenajit, 73, 95-6 

Praína Upanishad, 37 

Pratápáditya II, 2€1 

Pratāpapura, 261 

Pratiháras, 264,267, 271, 286-90, 294, 
297-307, 314, 412 

Pratijfia-Yaugandharadyana, 440 

Pratipa, 71 

Pratishthána, 68, 75, 133 

Pravarapura, 262 

Pravarasena, por 272, 4B9 

Pravarasena I (K.), 270 

Pravarascna II, 272 

Prayāga, 71, 255, see also Allāhābād. 

Prithi Narayan, 354 

Prith 2 


Pritheiesile varinem. 379 
Prithvīrāja I, 311 

Prithvīrāja II, 337 
Prithvirája III, 331, 


a di ; 

Pri viràja-charita, 7 
Prithviršja-raisa, 441 
Prithvīrāja-vijaya, 7, 441 
Prithvishena I, 270-1 
Prithivishena II, 272 
Priyadar$ikā, 253 

Prola I, 378° a 

Prola II, 478 

Ptolemy, B 125 

Ptolemy Philadelphur, 106, 111 
Pudukkottai (district), 136, 466 


Puhār, t: 21 
lak T s” 272-7, 386, 396, 


esi 252, 

Pulumāyi, 124, 134 

Purhsavana, 79 

Puņdra, 70 

Punjāb, 97, 99, 104-5, 120, 123, 235, 
242, 253, 261, 288, 313, 344, 347 
urāņas, 7, 37, 91, 96-7, 127, 270, 
431, 437-8, 440, 447, 488 

Pori, 463 


Pürnavarman, 476 


335, 338-40, 





Puru, 68 
Pürugupt: 
Purukuts 
Purukutsa, 





240 
ucüravas ez 
Pūrus. | —— d 
paras, (tbe), 49, 66 ; 
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Purus -sükta. 
Pustkalāvasi oh 
Pushyamitra, 116-7, 127, 237 
whya-varman, 257 

utanā, 435 
Pyus, 483-4 


QO 


Qutub Minār, 234. 460 
Q itbuddin, 315, 33!, 335, 340, 349 


R 


Rāj aditya ta I 


Rājagriha, 95, 131, 161-2 
Rajapuri, 361 

Rājarāj 
Rāja » 405-6 
Rājarāja — 408 


jasdya, 19, 66, 75-6, 83. 
Rājatarangiņi, 7, 215, 262, 300, 354, 


1 
Rājendra (Chola), 313, 322, 326, 
388, 390, 406, 408, 422 
Rajendra II, 388 
Rājendra III, 409, 411 
Rájendradeva, 408, 411 
RAElchdra UNA 488 
Rájputána, 4, 124, 129, 173, 
242, 252, 264, 282-3, 298, 
515, 439, 493, 
Rájya 305, 308-9, 330 
Rājyašrī, 250-1 
Rájya-vardhana, 250-1, 259 
Rākshasa (wedding), 81 
Rāma, 69, 71, 43 
Rámabhadra, 78 
Rāmachandra (K.), 376 
Rāma-chārita, 7, 318, 336, 441 
Rāmgarh, 460 
Aunagupta, 245 
Ranah handels, 483 
Rāmānuja, 459, 43° 
Rāmapāla, 318-9, 44! | 
a, 44, 194, 196,-8, 210, 436-8, 
+448, 458, 489, 492, 495 
Rémesvaram, 473 
Rim Kamheng, 483 
Ranabhīta, 383 


Rantham , 207, 329, 34", 349 
Rāņāyanīya (recension), 37 
Rannā, 450 


231, 
310, 
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Raor, 265 

Raphael, 473 

Ráshtrakütas, 245, 269, 277, 279 
289, 294-5, 315, 317, 326, 365-5, 


379, 384, 430, 434, 
Ráshtrikas, 131 ier 


Ratanpur, 326 

Ratnapāla, 322 

Ratnasirhha, 343 

Ratnāvalī, 253, 440 

Rāvaņavadha, 430 

Rāvi, river, 129 

Ravikīrti, 274 

Eo p 98 
Ayapasenaijja, 444 

Record Office, 423 

Revā, 275 

Rhys Davids, 182 

Richika Awva, 69 

Rigveda, 28-30, 34, 36-7, 38-40, 43-4 

» 175, 192 

Rishabha (first Tirthartkara), 434 

Rishabha Yājūatura, 67 

Rohilkhand, 127 

Romāns, 31-2, 426, 468 

Rousseau, 142 

Rudoka, 319 

Rudolf Seydel, 188 

Rudra I, 52, 175-6, 374, 378 

Rudradàman, 31-2, 130, 134 


Rudradeva, 270 

Rudrāmbā, 378 

Rudrasena I (Vákátaka K.), 1938 
270-1 


Rudrāsena II, 233, 235, 271 
Rudrasena III (Saka Satrap), 203, 


233- 
Rad aedis: 126, 203, 233 
Rudrasirnha III, 233 
Rudra-Siva, 433 
Rudravarman, 
Rüm, 457 
Rumindei, 109 
Rupnath (Jubbulpore (Dt.), 108 
Russian, 31 


S 
Sabarcac, ! 







vas, 302-5 
Šaivas, 175-6, 271, 430-5, 438, 448 
. 120, 122, 231, 233, 239, 438, 


Era, 123, 125 
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Santanu, 71 
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Akala (Sialkot), 120, 243 
Sakala (School), 36 
Šākambharī (Sambhar) 292-3, 298, 
IUE 336-7 
Saka Satraps, 129 
akasthāna (Scistan), 121 
akti, 176, 431 
Šaktikumāra, 219, 300 
Sakuntalà, 70, Zu 
kyas, 95-6, 157, 160 
Alankáyanas, 386 
Sālastamblia, 321 
P as 132-3 
aljūg Turk, 
Salsette, 462 * 
Simantasimha, 334, 342 
Samāvartana, fo 
Sāmaveda Sarhhitā, 34, 37-9, 191 
Sāmāni, 214 
Samārāichchakahā, 447 
Sarmavāyarhgāa, 443 
Sambandar, 448 
Sambhu, 175 
Sambhuvarman, 479 
Samhitās or Mantras, 33-4, 36, 39 
Sarhgrāmarāja, 359 
Samkama, 374 
Šarhkaragaņa, 201 
Samkaragana II, 264 
Samkaravarman, 35 
Samskàras (fort, ), $o-2 
Shamsuddin Iliyās Shah, 393 
Samudragupta, 159. 231-2, 235, 270-1 
352, 395. 4!4-5 
Samyaktvakaumudi, 445 
Samyutta-nikáya, 170 
Sānchi, 459 
Sandhyākara Nandi, 7, 111 
mitrā, 111 
tara 442 
gañjaya, 477 
$aünkeráchárya, 329, 433-6, 458, 491 
Sankha, 329 
Sātkhāyana Brāhmaņa, 36 
Sān , 453 


125, 402, 29, 433, 444, 
486, 458, 491 
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Satapatha Brāhmaņa, 39, 67-8, 75-7, 
8 


9 
Satarudriya, 175 
Šātavāhana, 124-6, 132-3, 135, 138, 
269, 439 
Satiyaputra, 136 
Satvats, 68, 71, 172 
Satyaputra, 114 
Satyāšraya, 369-70 
Satyavarman, 479 
Saunikiya (recension ), 36 
Saurüshtra, 72, 106, 134, 249, 454 
Sautrámani, 82 
Sauvira, 125 
Savankalok, 481 
Savitri, 52 
Scandinavian, 51 
Sculpture, —different schools of, 226 
—in Gupta Age, 459 
—in post Gupta Age, 466 
Scylax, 98 
Scythian, 114 
Seleucus, 104-6, 116 
Semitic (race), 41 
S*nas, 317-21 
Seringapatam, 375 
Sctubandhakavya, 272 
Shadvimsa Prāhmaņa, 37 
Sháhbazgarhi (Peshawar Dt.), 108,115 | 
Shāhis (Shahiyas) 300-1 
Shāh Mir, 363 
Shapur I, 123 
Shewzigon Pa 
—— 
334. 345-52 
Shodašin, 82 
Siam, 166, 476, 478, 480-2, 484, 488, 
490 
Siddhāntas, 442 
Siddharāja Chaulukya, 295-6, 326, 
" 
Siddharshi, 4474 
Siddhartha, 1 
— 
Silàditya, lt Hà 
Šīlāhāras, 296, 370, 373, 380 
Sittannavasal, 
Simantonnayana, 79 
Simhala (Ceylon), 279 
Simharaja, 298 
Sirhhāsana-dvātri 


da, 486-7 
uhammad, 316, 331, 
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Šišodīya, Rājputs, 299, 343 
Šišunāga, (dynasty), 96-7 
Sisupāla-vadha, 439, 447 
ivadeva, 352 
ivagupta, 382 
ivā-jūānin, 434 
Šivamāra, 365-5, 400 
Šivamāra II, 401 
ivaskandavarman, 395 
ivasoma, 49: 
Siwistan, 2 4 
Siyaka II, 295, 303 
Skandagupta, 237-42 
Skanda-Purāņa, 438 
Slavery, 205-7 
Smara-dahana, 490 
Smith, V., 105, 223-4, 463 
Smritis, 205-5, 438, 473, 490 
Solanki Rajput, 296 
Soma, (sacrifice), 36-7, 52 
Somachandra, 445 
Somadeva, 441, 447 
Somaprabha, 447 
Somavarhšīs, 382-3 
Somayajfias, 81-2 
Somršvara (god), 294 
Somcšvara (Chāhamāna ) 338 
Somešvāra I (Chālukya), 315, 324, 
Somešvāra II, 327, 371-2 
Somešvara III, 373-4 
Somešvara (Hoysala), 410 
Somnāth, 293, 310, 32 
Soņa Sātrasaha, 67 
Sone, river, 
Sopārā (Thara Dt.), 108 
Sour —— 173 
Spani » 3! 
Šrāddha, 81, 431 
Sramanas, 477  . 
rāvaka-prajūapati, 447 
rávani, 8i 
rāvastī, 219 
ridhara-varman, 126, 234 













Srimara Sri 399 
rihgāravāirāgyatarangiņī, 447 


e A 491 


St virkvali-Charita, 446 








Subhaiilagari, 445 

Subhatavarman, 4329 

Sudama (cave), 225 

Sudāsa, 71 

Sudhanakumāra, 494 

Südraka, 440 

Südras, 48-9, 88-9,201, 203, 470-2, 492 
Sugandhā, 356, 364 

Subma, 70 

Sukasaptati, 441 

sukhodaya (Sukhothai), 481-2 
akraniti, 148, 441, 414 
Sulaiman, Caliph, 266 
Sultanganj (Buddha), 460 

Sultan Mahmüd, See Mahmüd 
Sumanasāntāka, 489 

Sumatra, 477, 488 

Sun, 52, 6r-2 

Sundara (Chola), 405, 430, 448 
uūgā, 117, 127 

Süra (dynasty), 391-2 

Šūrapāla II, 318 

ürascna (Mathurā ), 2, 73, 173 

Surashtra, See Saurdshira 

Süravarman (III), 358 

Surgujā (State), 460 

Sūryamāti, 360, 364 

Süryavarman T, 48:, 489 

Süryavarman II, 481 

Susa, rol 

Su&arman, 117 

Sufrute, 442, 489 

Sussala, 361-2 

Susthita-varman, 259 

Sūtras, 34, 35, 472 

Suttanipāta, 1:80 

Sutta-pitaka, 163, 178, 182 
Suttavibhanga, 178 

Suvarnadvipa, 285, 476-7, 491 

Suvarnagiri, 114 

dece dor tase, (5G E 
ūyagadarhga (Sūtrakņitanīga ), 

Svabhra, 125 = 

40 
vetámbaras, 170, , 447 J 
Švetāšvatara Liāna 39. 175 
Svikans, 6 

Swit, river, 43, 99, 901 

Sylhet, 257 

Syria, 104, rrt, 116, 120, 212, 264,440 


T 


Tabarhindhah, 348 
Taila, II, 295-6, 369 
Taila III, 374, 378 
Taittiriva Bráhmana, » 74 
Taittiriya Samhita, : 
Taitti . 38 
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Talavakara (School), 38 
Talavakára Upanishad, 48 
Talawári, 4 (Sec also Tarain ) 
Tambradipa, 483 
Tamerlane, 102 
Tāmil, 30, 114, 
448-9, 455, 478 


Tāmralipti, 455 


Tándya Brahmana, 7 
Taodya-maha-Braihmana, 37-8 
Tanjore, 464, 467 
Tantrapāla, 298 

Tantrins, 357-8, 4£:, 491 
Tāpti, acs 

Tarain (Talawāri), 4, 347-8 
Tārāpīda, 261 

Tardāvādi, 369 

Tatt\ ārthādhigama sūtra, 447 
Taxila, 127 (see also Takshašilā ) 
Tejabpála, 335 

Telugu, 30 


Thais, 483-5 

——— Ossa j; 443 
āneswar, 249-51, 258, 344, 457 

Thaton; 485 


Jateües, 124 
Tibet, 26:, 347, 352, 42B 
Tibeto-Mongoloids 

to- oids, 17 
Tilak 





n | 
; umano ge A s TN 136, 269, 394 


— 
Toramána, 241-2, 295, 301 
Tosālī, 114 


Trade,—in early Aryan Society, 


49-50 


—in ta i 11-6 
pre-Gup period—a 


Traikūtakas, 379-80 


118, 136-7, 436, 


w 


Trailokyavarman or Trailokyamalla, 


325, 332 K 
Tribhuvanáditya-dharmarája, 486 
Tribhuvanapāla , 336 
Trichinopoly, 464 
Trikalitgādhipati, 323 
Trilochanapála, 314, 359 
Tripitakas, 33, 162, 485 
Tripuri, 292 
Trišalā, 168 


Trishashiļišalākā-purusha-Charita, 446 


Trisrotā (Tista), 322 
Tritsu (tribe), 45, 49, 65 
lummána, 292, 325 
Tunga, 359 
Tungabhadrā, 5, 135 
Turks, 261: 

Turkistān, 226, 305 
Turushka, 285, 292. 297, 325, 337 
Tur asas (tribe), 45, 66 
Turvašu, 68 

Tvashiri, 56 
Tyágasimha, 322 


U 


Ubaīdallāh, 264 
Uchchala, 361 
Udabhàndapura or Ohind, 300 
Udána, 181 
Udayāditya, 328, 332 
Udayagiri,. 129 
Udayana, 73, 95-6 
Udayasimha, 340 
Udayi, 96 l 
Udgátar, 37-8 
Udyotakešarī, 382 


Ujjain or Ujjayini, 114, 292, 326 


328-9, 336, ^ , 446, 
Ukthya, Ba — 


Ulugh Khān, 378, 392 

Uma, 176 — 

Umāsvāti, 447 

University, 452 See Nalanda 

Uniyara, 129 

e bine reni 358 
pamitibhavapra -katbá, 447 

Upanayara, Bo, 89, 91 er 

benki 


168, 171, 177, 431 
3 





34 36, 53». 95, 160, 





Uttara Prad=1h, 431 
— 440 
Uvaesamālā, 


Uvāsagadasāo — Upāsakadašāt ), 443 
v 


Vágada, 330 
Vāgbhaļa, 341, 442 
Vaghelas, 329, 335 
Vāhlikas, 234 
Vāhukadhavālā, 302 
Vaidehas, 471 
- Vaidumabas, 403 
Vaidyadeva, 322 
Vaikuntha Perumal, 465 
Vainyagupta, 241, 244 
Vairisimha, 294 
era 174-5, 439-1, 4345 
- , + 492 
— 48, 83-B, 201-2, 499-72 
Vaišālī, "4? 96-7, 165, 168, 455 
Vaišya-Thākuri, 352 
Vajapcya, 82 
Vājasancyi Samhita, 38-9 
Vajirasthána, 301 
Vajjada (Vajrata), 278 
Vajradiman, 304 
Vajrahasta, 12 






° VA t), i ^ 
i Vakpatiraja I {(Chahamana 2^ 298 
Vākpatirāja II (Paramára K.), 295 


Vākāļakas, m 133, 135, 235, 245. 
o 


vA EL. 240, 245, 249, 252; 

278, 291, 299, 442 
Vāli, "ok 
Vallaru, river, 136 
Valmiki, 186 
Vàmuadeva, 
Vāma i, 303 
Wanāvāsi, 169, 274 
Vauga, 70, 230 
Van 294 
Vanjaikkalam, 136 
Vanji; 1396 
Varāhamihira, 441 
Varagunavarmān, 215, 399 
Vargon aana; TI, 399 
Varendri, 39 
Varman, (dynasty), 919 
Varuna, 31, 50, 52, 62, 414 
Vāsavndattā, 
Vāsishka, 123 
—— 36, 70 
| Vāšishthīputra — 

vb 
u 

M asubandhu, 188 
Vasudeva (Kanva K.), tt? 
Vāsudeva (Kushāņa K.), eo) 122-3 
Pa iri 117 


- 
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Vatsa, 70, 95, 127.291 
Vatsazulma, 270 
Vatsarája, 267, 288-9, 293, 297, 365 
Vātsyāyana, 206, 489 
Vāyu, P. 
Vāyu, Purāņa, 133, 438 
Vedātgas, 35 
Vedas, 33-42, 168, 171, 175, 433» 
435, 448, 4745 488, 546-7, 
Vega Varisa (Sultan), 297 
Vengi, 275, 286, 366-8, 486 
Vetála-pancha-virns ati, 440 
Vidarbha, 70. 290 
Videhas, 65, 69-70, 73, 90 
Vidīšā (Bhilsā), 177, f27, 173 
Vidyādhara, 330 
Vigrahapāla, 292, 316, 324 
Vigrahapāla, III, 318 
Vigraharāja II, — 298 
Vigraharāja IV (Visaladeva), 303, 
313, 337 
Vijaya, 479 
Vijayachandra, 316 
Vijayáditya (W. Chālukya K.), 27 
ONADA II (E. Chālukya K.), 
366-7, 3 
Vijayaditya ^ui. 223 468, 387 
Vijayáaditya V, 3€8 
VijayAlaya, 404 
Vijayapála, e 34: 
Vijayasena Saka atrap), 202 
ME abies Sena K.), 321, 434 
ayasimha, 325 
rama, 447 
id eja I, 277-9, 31€, 398 
Vikramaditya IT. 279-80, 291, 397 
Vikramāditya VI, 313, 320, 322, 
327, 333, 371-2, 408, 441 
Vikramaditva (Legendary K.), 129, 
235-6, 238, 439, 446 
Vikramankadeva-charita, 7, 44! 
Vikramašila (university )268, 425, 453 
Vikrama Sarnvat, 129, 142, 236, 439 
Vikramorvasi, 438 . 
Village Assembly, 422-3 
Village Community, 431 
Virnaláditya, 388 
Vimalasūri, 447 
Vimáàna-vatthu, 181 
Vinavaditya, 279 
Vinayapitaka, 163, 178, 182-7, 444 
Vindhyas, 65, 122. 133, 212, 275-6, 
228, 292, 299 
“Aa hyasena, 400 
indhyašakti, 27 à 
Vindhvasakti TI TOhaivwiarasbaraia) 
" $778 
Vindhyavarman, 325 
Viniehchava Mahāmatta, 158 
Vinukonda, 336 
Vira-Ballála. sec Ballāla 
Viradhavala, 336, 340 
Virama, 336 
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Vīranārāyaņa Šadayan, 399 
Virapurisadata, 385 
Vīrarājendra, 315, 37! 
Vīrašiī, 324 


Višākhadāttā, 440 

Visala, 336 

Višalāksha, 489 

Višālayadeva, 422 

Vishņu, 52, 177, 257, 262, 271, 429 
431, 434-7, 487. 490 

Vishņugupta, 241, 245, 259 

Vishnukundins, 386-7 

Vishnu-Puràna, 438 

Vishnuvardhana (E. Chālukya, K.), 


277, 366 
Vishnuvardhan (Hoysala K.), 346 


Vilishtādvaitavāda, 436 
Viíuddhimagka, 183 
Višvamalla, 336 
Višvāmitra, 34, 36, 69 
Višvasena, 126, 203 
Višvavārā, 44 
Vivágasuyam (Vipākašrutam ), 
Vizagapatam, 23! 
Vodamáyuta, 315 
Voltaire, 186 

Vonones, 120 


443 


Wairagarh, 296 
al iph, 264 


Wang-hiuen-tse, 256 


Wema Kadphises, 122-3, 176 
Western Satraps, 124 
40 


Winternitz 
Wo ation as a class, 
of, in later Vedic period, 
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—position of, in later age, 474- 
—position of, in Far East, 492 


Y 


Yádavas, 68, 70-1, 323, 329, 
370. 375-777 

Y adu, 68, 2 

Yadus, 45 

Yejūa Šātakarņi, 135 

Yājūavalkya, go, 204, 437 

Yajurveda, t 38-9, 77, 175 

Yaksha Malla, 353 

Yakshas, 177 

Yamīn', 291, 316-17 

Yamun&, 43, 70, 173, 232, 
288-00 

seria jn 436 

Yāqūb, ibn yth, 310 

Yārkand, 122 

Yaéahkarna, 326, 328 

Yašaskara, 359, 364 

Yasastilaka, 447 

Yašodā, 43 

Yatodhara ita, 447 

Yaíodharapura, 481 

Yašodharman, 242, 245» D 

Yašovarman (Chande C.) 2 

— (K. of Kambuja); 480 

» 492 | 

Yasovarman (K. of Kanauj), 259-51 
267, 278, 439-40 

Yašovarman (Paramara K.), 


353 


255, 278, 


323, 


333 

Yaudheyas, tag, 128, 130, 159, 23! 

Yauvanasri, 31 

Yavadvipa, 481 

Yavanas, 117, 131, 138, 213, 290, 
471, 478 | 
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Male Statue, Harappa. 








Asoka Pillar (Lauriya Nandanagarh). 
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Head of Buddha (Gandhāra School). 
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Scroll (Gupta Period). 
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Plate XIV 





Moher and Child, (Bhuvanesvar) ( Mediaeval), 








Plate XV 
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Muktešvara Temple (Bhuvanesvar) (Mediaeval). 
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Nataraja (South India). 
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